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Bureaucratic Constraints on Nepotism 


in the Ch‘ing Period 


ROBERT M. MARSH 


N China during the Ch‘ing period, as before, many Confucian values were so 
family-centered as to tolerate degrees of nepotism not acceptable in some other so- 
cieties. Ideally, of course, Confucian values admitted of no conflict between loyalty to 
the Emperor and loyalty to close relatives and friends. Nevertheless, conflicts between 
public and private interests were recognized at least as early as the Meng-tzu* and 
were typified in such expressions as “robbing the public to help the private” (chia- 
kung chi-ssu*) and “putting the family first and the nation last” (Asien chia-tsu erh 
hou kuo-chia’), But whatever may have been the nepotistic intent of officials, there 
was during the Ch‘ing period, at least before the Taiping rebellion, a great centraliza- 
tion of imperial authority. The bureaucracy was centralized, appointive, salaried, 
largely non-aristocratic and non-hereditary, at least in theory, and to a considerable 
extent, recruited from the examination system. This made for a conflict of interests: 
on the one hand, the desire of individual families or cliques to guard jealously their 
rights and privileges against encroachment and diminution; on the other hand, the 
political requirement that the government must block nepotism and recruit “men of 
ability” (jen ts‘ai°), even though they came from commoner families. 

This study is concerned with how this conflict was handled during the Ch‘ing 
period, not through philosophical rationalization, but through the actual structure 
and functioning of institutions. To what extent were familistic values explicitly in- 
stitutionalized in the Ch‘ing bureaucracy? Specifically, this paper attempts to analyze 
the extent to which the rule of seniority counteracted the influence of family back- 
ground in the bureaucracy and tended to equalize the chances of advancement for 
men from official and from commoner families. 

I shall distinguish between bureaucratic recruitment and official advancement. 
Recruitment refers to the means by which a man entered the bureaucracy or became 
eligible for his initial appointment, as, for example, through the examination system 
or through purchase. Official advancement refers to the ascent of officials within the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. Officials who, during their careers, reached high rank posts 
will be said to have had greater advancement than officials who did not rise above 
the lower ranks. Advancement will also refer to the length of time an official held 
posts in certain high ranks. The problem is to determine which factors accounted for 
differences in advancement among officials. 





The author is an Instructor in Sociology at the University of Michigan. 

1Meng-tzu replied to King Hui of Liang, “If your majesty say ‘What is to be done to profit my 
Kingdom?’ the great officers will say, “What is to be done to profit our families?’ and the inferior officers 
and common people will say, ‘What is to be done to profit our persons?’ Superiors and inferiors will try 
to snatch this profit the one from the other, and the Kingdom will be endangered.” The Chinese Classics, 
trans, James Legge (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895), II, 125. 
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Earlier Studies 


Heretofore, systematic statistical studies of Ch‘ing social mobility have been con- 
cerned more with one channel of bureaucratic recruitment—the examination system— 
than with the subsequent advancement of officials in the nine-rank (chiu-p‘in*) bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy. P‘an Kuang-tan and Fei Hsiao-t‘ung,? Chang Chung-li,? and 
Ho Ping-ti* have dealt with the problem of the proportion of degree-holders (chin- 
shih, chii-jen, etc.) from official versus commoner families. P‘an and Fei do not view 
the examination system as a significant mobility ladder for commoners’ sons, while 
Chang concludes that at least thirty-five per cent out of a total of 2,146 men who 
became degree-holders or officials during the nineteenth century were newcomers, 
that is men without degree-holders or officials among their fathers and grandfathers.° 
Ho’s data show a decline in the amount of social mobility from the Ming to the 
Ch‘ing period. 

Partly because of what we have learned from these studies of the examination 
competitions, but also because of what we have not learned, it is my opinion that the 
best strategy for future research is not to study examination lists further. There were 
often more degree-holders than available official posts. Even among degree-holders 
it may have been more difficult for commoners’ sons than for the sons of official 
families to secure official appointment. Moreover, even after the situation obtaining 
in the examination competition and in the initial appointment to office has been 
analyzed, there remains the quite distinct problem of advancement within the bu- 
reaucracy. As we shall see, those who entered the bureaucracy through examinations 
did not necessarily rise higher and faster throughout their official careers than those 
who entered by another path. A central hypothesis is that the influence of family back- 
ground on official careers was reduced more by the rule of seniority than by the ex- 
amination system. 

Instead of further study of examination lists, then, I propose to examine advance- 
ment within the bureaucracy itself. Studies of the determinants of advancement in 
the civil or military bureaucracy have dealt mostly with individual officials* or with 
specific cliques or factions.’ One exception to this is van der Sprenkel’s study® of 
tenure and other elements in the careers of 562 officials who served as Presidents of 
the Six Boards (Liu Pu Shang-shu°) and Senior and Junior Presidents of the Cen- 
, sorate (Tso Yu Tu-yii-shih*) between 1380 and 1644. However, his study is limited 
- to high metropolitan (i.e., Peking) officials of the second and third ranks; it provides 





2P‘an Kuang-tan and Fei Hsiao-t‘ung, “K‘o-chii yi she-hui liu-tung” [The Examination System and 
Social Mobility], She-hui k‘o-hstieh, TV (1947), 1-21. 

8 Chang Chung-li, The Chinese Gentry: Studies on Their Role in Nineteenth Century Chinese Society 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1955). 

4 Ho Ping-ti, Social Mobility in China, 1368-1911 (forthcoming). 

5 Chang, p. 215. 

6H. R. Williamson, Wang An-shih (London, 1935-37); Arthur Waley, The Life and Times of Po 
Chii-i (London, 1949) and Yuan Mei, Eighteenth Century Chinese Poet (New York, 1956). 

7 Heinrich Busch, “The Tung-lin Shu-yiian and Its Philosophical Significance,” Monumenta Serica, 
XIV (1949-50), 1-163; C. O. Hucker, “Su Chou and the Agents of Wei Chung-hsien, A Translation of 
the K‘ai-tu Ch‘uan-hsin,” (Kyoto: Kyoto University Jimbun kagaku kenkyu-sho, 1954), pp. 224-256; 
also “The Tung-lin Movement of the Late Ming Period,” Chinese Thought and Institutions, ed. J. K. 
Fairbank (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), pp. 132-162. 

80. B. van der Sprenkel, “High Officials of the Ming,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, XIV (1952), 87-114. 
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no data on their family background, education, manner of entering the bureaucracy 
and earlier career in lower-rank posts; it deals with such problems as whether the 
careers of these high officials made them technically specialized rather than “all- 
purpose gentleman officials,” and the relationship between their tenure in these high 
posts and the periods of stability and instability during the Ming dynasty. As such, 
it is not relevant to the present thesis. What is needed in addition to these studies is 
the systematic analysis of official advancement in the bureaucracy as a whole, in- 
cluding officials of all ranks. . 


Bureaucratic and Extra-Bureaucratic Determinants 


What, then, were the determinants of official advancement in the Ch‘ing bu- 
reaucracy? It is useful at the outset to distinguish between bureaucratic and extra- 
bureaucratic determinants. Something of this kind of distinction was introduced by 
Kracke in 1947,° namely, “family versus merit,” where “family” represents an extra- 
bureaucratic influence and “merit” a bureaucratic influence, upon success in the ex- 
amination system. When the inquiry is shifted from the examination system to ad- 
vancement in office, it becomes clear that other factors than merely family and merit 
must be included as bureaucratic and extra-bureaucratic influences. Van der Spren- 
kel also implicitly makes a distinction between bureaucratic and extra-bureaucratic 
determinants: in noting that the Presidents of the Boards of Rites and Revenue were 
often recruited from the “inside,” i.e., from among the Vice Presidents of the same 
Board, rather than from among officials in other Boards and organizations, he points 
out, “I have so far found no evidence to suggest that either of these Boards was domi- 
nated by powerful families or cliques [extra-bureaucratic influences]. The implication 
is therefore that in both of them the work was of a more technical and specialized 
character for which inside training was especially desirable [bureaucratic influ- 
ence].”?° 

Max Weber pointed out that employment in a bureaucracy takes the form of a 
career, organized in “a system of ‘promotions’ according to seniority or to achieve- 
ment or both.”** I shall treat these two factors, seniority and achievement, as the 
major bureaucratic determinants of advancement. It is important to realize that 
seniority and achievement are often in conflict. If promotions are based mainly on 
achievement, many officials would fail to advance very far during their careers, and 
outstanding young officials would assume posts above officials who were their elders. 
On the other hand, if seniority is more emphasized than achievement, the system of 
promotions would fail to motivate officials to excel in their tasks, and the bureaucracy 
might become a mediocre gerontocracy, with old men holding all the strategic posts. 
Most bureaucracies, including the Ch‘ing, resort to some combination of achievement 
and seniority in the formal determination of advancement. 

How were achievement and seniority defined in the Ch‘ing bureaucracy, and what 
role did they play in promotion? Terms of office (jen”) were normally three years 
for all posts. At the triennial assizes (h‘ao-chi"), merit ratings (R‘ao") were drawn 





9E. A. Kracke, Jr., “Family vs. Merit in the Civil Service Examinations under the Empire,” HJAS, 


X (1947), pp. 103-123. 
10 Van der Sprenkel, p. 101. 
11 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and T. 


Parsons (New York, 1947), p. 334- 
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up for all metropolitan and provincial officials. The assizes of metropolitan officials 
were called ching-ch‘a,! those of provincial officials ta-chi.* The Bureau of Records 
(Chi Hsiin Ssu’) in the Board of Civil Office kept a record of each official’s seniority 
—his length of service in a particular bureau or organization as well as his length of 
service in the government as a whole.’* The operation of seniority is seen in the fact 
that the “Nomination for Promotion” list (sheng-pan™)—those eligible for promo- 
tion to a given rank—usually included the names of officials whose rank during their 
previous term of office had been one-half rank lower. Only the officials who emerged 
from the assizes with a first-class recommendation, not those with a second- or third- 
class recommendation, were eligible for a one-half rank promotion. A first-class 
recommendation meant that the official had a high rating on personal conduct 
(shou"), ability (ts‘ai’), service record (cheng”) and was not over-age or infirm. In 
short, one’s promotion depended formally upon achievement (conduct, ability, and 
service record) and upon seniority (5b rank officials were eligible for promotion to 
5a rank posts, §a to 4b, etc.). 

The following offices participated in checking and cross-checking each official’s 
record during the triennial assizes: the chief official of every civil yamen secretly sub- 
mitted comments on all his subordinates to the Board of Civil Office and to the 
Censorate. Similar assessments of officials in the Imperial Household and of military 
officials were made by the Imperial Clan Court (Tsung Jen Fu*) and the Censorate. 
After these offices had made minute inspections of the lists of nominations for pro- 
motion, the actual appointments for promotion were made centrally by the Emperor, 
on the basis of these lists. In practice, this was too arduous a task and only the high 
metropolitan and provincial officials were appointed by the Emperor himself. Officials 
between ranks four and seven were promoted on the recommendation of the Board 
of Civil Office, and those below the seventh rank were promoted directly by the 
departments concerned and by the Provincial authorities. 

A first-class recommendation for promotion did not necessarily make an official 
eligible for all posts of one-half higher rank. The following table illustrates some of 
the actual lines of promotion: 


Promoted from: Promoted to: 


. Presidents of the Six Boards (Shang-shu, 1. Grand Secretary (Ta-hstieh-shih, 1a) 
tb) 2. Provincial Governor-General (Tsung-tu, 
. Provincial Governor (Hsiin-fu, 2b) 2a) 
3. Metropolitan Prefects (Fu-yin, 3a) 3. Provincial Governor (2b) 
. Judicial Commissioner (An-ch‘a-shih, 4. Lieutenant Governor (Pu-cheng-shih, 
2b) 
. Judicial Commissioner (3a) 
. Intendants (Tao-yiian, 4a) 


3a) 
. Salt Controller (Yén-shih, 3b) 5 
. Prefects (Chih-fu, 4b) 6 
. Sub-Prefects (T‘ung-chih, 5a) 7. Prefects (4b) 
8. 


. Assistant Department Directors in the Department Directors in the Boards and 

Boards and Courts (Yéan-wai-lang, 5b) Courts (Lang-chung, 5a) 

Thus, seniority plus a first-class recommendation in the assizes made these types of 
promotions possible. In a hypothetical case, an official who began his career as a Dis- 
trict Magistrate, 7a rank, and who received the normal promotion of one-half rank 
every three years, could reach posts of the first rank—the highest in the Empire—some 


12 Hsieh Pao-chao, The Government of China, 1644-1911 (Baltimore, 1925), p. 121. 
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thirty-three years later. Advancement could occur more rapidly, or, as was more likely, 
much more slowly or not at all, and relatively few officials could rise into the highest 
ranks where the bureaucratic pyramid tapered off. 

To the extent, then, that Ch‘ing officials’ advancement was determined by (a) 
their achievement in office and (b) their seniority, I shall refer to their advancement 
as bureaucratically determined. Conversely, advancement was extra-bureaucratically 
determined insofar as some specific attribute of the official or some special relationship 
he had to others gave him preferment over other qualified officials. Among these 
factors were: the official’s family background, his relationship to special cliques and 
factions from the same native place, the same class in the examination system, etc., 
the use of wealth for gifts, bribes, and so forth. It was said of Governor-General 
Huang T‘ing-kuei (1691-1759), for example, that he deliberately courted unpopu- 
larity so that the Emperor would say, “This man has no friends, he belongs to no 
party; all he thinks of is his duty to me.”?* In fact, of course, it was difficult for an 
official not to form a series of particularistic relationships, the consequences of which 
encouraged the operation of extra-bureaucratic determinants of advancement. (It 
should be remembered that not all special, particularistic relationships among officials 
and the Emperor ipso facto made for extra-bureaucratic influences; I refer in my dis- 
tinction only to situations where these particularistic relationships issued in special 
favors and unfair preferment over other qualified officials.) 

Finally, official advancement can also be influenced by factors which, strictly 
speaking, are neither bureaucratic nor extra-bureaucratic per se. One of these in the 
Ch‘ing period was the influence on advancement of the “dynastic cycle” or the “fiscal 
cycle” through which the dynasty and the society passed; another was the expansion 
and contraction of the size of the bureaucracy, ie. the number and type of official 
openings. It is necessary to examine the priority of bureaucratic versus extra-bureau- 
cratic determinants of advancement before, during, and after such an expansion or 
contraction in the number of official posts. The fact of change in the size of the 
bureaucracy may or may not alter the relative influence of seniority, performance, 
nepotism, favoritism, and so forth. 

Thus far, I have only shown which factors might have influenced advancement 
in the Ch‘ing bureaucracy. It is now our task to discover which of these factors did 
influence advancement. 


Method of the Present Study 


From the two-volume biographical dictionary, Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing 
Period (1644-1912), edited by Arthur W. Hummel,"* I drew the names of all the 
individuals given separate biographies who served as officials in substantive posts in 
the nine-rank bureaucratic hierarchy for at least two years. (Officials in substantive 
posts, such as Prefect, were classified in the chi” hierarchy, whereas those who held 
only ranks and titles but not actual posts were classified in the chieh* hierarchy.”* I 
am concerned only with those in the former hierarchy.) This gave a total of 572 offi- 





18 Waley, Yuan Mei, p. 57. 
14 Arthur W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Chi'ing Period, 1644-1912 (Washington, D. C., 


1943-44), 2 vols. 
15 Chang Chin-chien, Chung-kuo wen-kuan chih-tu shih [History of the Chinese Bureaucratic System], 


(Taipei, 1955). 
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cials, whose careers spanned the period from the late sixteenth century to the Revolu- 
tion of 1911. The median length of career for these 572 officials was twenty-six years. 
Many of these officials had several years’ leave during their careers, in accordance 
with the Confucian mourning ritual at the death of parents, or for other reasons, and 
these years were deducted from the total length of the career. 

Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (which we shall refer to hereafter as ECCP) 
has been reviewed highly as an “outstanding achievement of American sinology,” and 
for being “far more extensive than any other work of Chinese biography in any West- 
ern language,” and “far more critical and rigorous in its use of source material than 
any comparable work, even in Chinese.” ** I used it as a basis of selection because of 
the recency and reliability of its primary sources, its uniformly high critical standards, 
and its accessibility. However, it was necessary to supplement this source with exten- 
sive reference to the major biographical collections in Chinese, indexed by Fang Chao- 
ying and Tu Lien-che,"* in order to obtain more complete data of the kind needed 
in this study: the social origins of these officials, their family background, education, 
manner of entering the bureaucracy, and subsequent official career. On the basis of 
the Chinese sources forty-four officials were classified as coming from a family of 
higher social position than had been indicated in the ECCP. For example, ECCP 
made no mention of the family background of Chang Ying (1638-1708); in the 
source, Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng shih liieh*® it was pointed out that Chang’s paternal 
uncle held a 2b rank post. Again, Meng Ch‘iao-fang (1596-1654), about whose family 
background ECCP said nothing, was the son of a Brigade-General, and descended 
from a family which, for several generations, had held the rank of yung-p‘ing-wei.”” 

A major methodological problem must be confronted. These 572 officials are not a 
representative sample of Ch‘ing officialdom. They were men who, in the informed 
opinion of sinological specialists, “left marks on Chinese society and obviously made 
history.”*° They tend to be officials of achievement, though their achievement is not 
limited to their official careers. They are highly unrepresentative of a large mass of 
Ch‘ing officials whose common attitude was “never mind seeking merit, but seek to 
avoid committing transgressions” (pu ch‘iu yu kung, tan ch‘iu wu kuo’). Throughout 
this analysis, therefore, my conclusions will refer only to these 572 officials. The gen- 
eral validity of my findings can only be determined on the basis of future research, 
based upon more representative samples drawn irom all Ch'ing officials, high and low, 
outstanding and mediocre. Although my conclusions cannot be generalized unless 
they are supported by future research, there are nevertheless two benefits to be derived 
from this study. First, I can show the relative influence of seniority and family back- 





16 United States Quarterly Book List, 1 (March 1945), 60-61; also, Hu Shih, “Preface” to Eminent 
Chinese, 1, iii-vii. 

17Tu Lien-che and Fang Chao-ying, eds., San-shih-san chung Ch'ing-tai chuan-chi tsung-ho yin-te 
[Index to Thirty-Three Ch‘ing Biographical Collections], Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series No. 
9 (Peiping, 1932) and Pa-shih-chiu chung Ming-tai chuan-chi tsung-ho yin-te [Index to Eighty-Nine Ming 
Biographical Collections], Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series, No. 9 (Peiping, 1932) and Pa-shih- 
chin chung Ming-tai chuan-chi tsung-ho yin-te [Index to Eighty-Nine Ming Biographical Collections], 
Harvard-Yenching Sinological Index Series, No. 24 (Peiping, 1935). 

181 j Yiian-tu, Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-cheng shih-liich [Biographies of aw Statesmen and Men of Letters 
of the Ch‘ing Period], Ch. 7/13a. 

191i Huan, Kuo-ch‘ao ch‘i-hsien lei-cheng [Ch‘ing Dynasty Diagieblilis Systematically Arranged], 
Ch. 149/14b. 

20 Letter from A. W. Hummel to the writer, March 10, 1955. 
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ground on advancement for at least this group of officials; second, I can suggest ‘a 
method for future research in this area. If the problem of the determinants of advance- 
ment is to be pushed through to a satisfactory conclusion, it must be through analyses 
of new data which more or less follow the methods of this study. 

Having chosen a group of 572 officials to study, I next measured systematically the 
relative advantages and disadvantages in life which these officials derived from their 
family background. In doing this, I took into consideration what is known concern- 
ing the general stratification of prestige, income, authority and power during the 
Ch‘ing period. The position of the families of these 572 officials during the generations 
of their fathers, grandfathers and great-grandfathers was then viewed in the perspec- 
tive of this general structure of Ch‘ing stratification. The family backgrounds of these 
572 officials were distributed as follows :** 


. Manchu families: Imperial Clansmen and Bannermen 21% 
. Han Chinese families: Officials and Bannermen 44% 
. Han Chinese families: degree-holders, but not officials or Bannermen 5% 
. Han Chinese families: commoners (no officials, Bannermen or 

degree-holders among three previous generations of family) 30% 


100% 


Chinese officials from official, Banner and degree-holding families will be com- 
bined and referred to collectively as the Chinese elite, in contrast to the remaining 
Chinese, those from commoner families. Of the 454 Han Chinese officials thirty-seven 
per cent were from commoner families and sixty-three per cent from elite families. 
(The writer proposes that sinologists substitute the term “local elite” for “gentry” 
because the latter term carries several connotations which, though they apply to Eng- 
land’s traditional landed squires, do not apply to Chinese shen-shih" or degree-holders, 
or to the local leadership group in the Ch‘ing period. Franz Michael,?* Arthur Waley, 
and others have noted the defects in the term “gentry” as applied to China, but no 
alternative term has yet taken hold in the field. “Local elite” can be distinguished 
from “elite of the realm,” i.e., Imperial Clansmen, nobility, Bannermen, and officials. 
The term elite, subdivided into “elite of the realm” and “local elite,” is preferable to 
“gentry” because it is more neutral; it refers simply to those in society with the 
greatest prestige, power, wealth, learning, etc.) 

There is a disproportionate number of high officials: fifty-two per cent of these 572 
officials rose to first-rank posts, such as Grand Secretary, Presidents of the Boards and 
Courts, and of the Censorate. Fully seventy-six per cent of these 572 officials reached 
posts in the highest three ranks, at the height of their careers. Only twenty-four per 
cent of the total group never rose above rank four posts during their careers. This 
distribution is obviously an inversion of the actual pyramidal structure of the Chinese 
bureaucracy, in which there were fewer officials in high ranks than in lower ranks. 





21JIn the case of most of these 572 officials, such family records as genealogies were not available. 
Elite status based on purchase, e.g., Chien-sheng, is more likely to appear in family genealogies than in 
biographical collections. Therefore, the actual number of Chinese from commoner families may have been 
less than thirty per cent of the total sample. In addition to the biographical collections indexed by Fang 
Chao-ying and Tu Lien-che, when possible, I consulted the biographical sections of gazeteers, nien-p‘u, 


and degree lists. 
22 Franz Michael, Introduction to Chang, The Chinese Gentry, pp. xvii-xx. 
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But it exaggerates the proportion of high-ranking officials to a lesser extent than does 
the study reported by Wittfogel in his New Light on Chinese Society.> And van der 
Sprenkel’s study deals only with high metropolitan officials. The important thing is 
that I have data on 137 officials (twenty-four per cent of the total) whose success as 
officials was indifferent even though they had long careers, or who quit office after 
short, relatively unsuccessful careers. This means that these 572 officials had varying 
degrees of advancement during their careers; if all these officials had risen to the same 
level in the bureaucracy, it would not be possible to answer the problem, what factors 
determine differences in advancement among officials? 

The method chosen for the measurement of variations in official advancement was 
to ascertain first the highest rank within the nine-rank civil or military hierarchy 
which each official reached during his career, and second, the number of years he 
held posts in specific ranks. To what extent is it justifiable to use rank (p‘in-chi”) 
as a measure of official advancement? The rank of the posts a man held determined 
his official salary, both in taels and in rice, and also certain symbolic distinctions, 
such as official costumes, insignia, and buttons. To a lesser extent, rank correlated 
with the prestige, authority, and power of one’s post. This is because even within the 
same rank, posts had sharply demarcated degrees of superiority and inferiority. For 
example, the Left Vice-President was higher than the Right Vice-President, and the 
Left Vice-President of the Board of Civil Office was higher than the Left Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Revenue.”® 

The use of rank as the measure of official advancement is justified, however, by 
the fact that a movement from, say, rank 5b to 5a, or from 4a to 3b, was regarded by 
all as a promotion. The highest reward for an official after the triennial assizes was a 


promotion,” and, without a special imperial edict, this was typically of one half rank 
at a time. “One full rank at a time would immediately become the gossip of the 
mandarin circle. ... The Government was jealously strict as to this rule: their favorite 
way of getting around it was, not to make big jumps, but to take little jumps with 
extremely great frequency.”*" In this sense, then, we have a valid, as well as highly 
objective, measure of Ch‘ing bureaucratic advancement. 


Family, Seniority and Official Advancement 


Because the Manchus were the ruling group during the Ch‘ing period, and because 
so many of the 118 Manchu officials in the ECCP were Imperial Clansmen or mem- 
bers of highly placed Banner families, the Manchus were more likely to reach high 
posts than Chinese either from elite families or commoner families. Among the Man- 
chus, eighty-four per cent rose to first-rank posts, in comparison to only forty-four per 
cent and forty-three per cent of the Chinese from elite and from commoner families, re- 
spectively. In fact, all but three per cent of the Manchus rose to posts above the fourth 
rank, whereas thirty per cent of the Chinese from elite families and twenty-nine per 
cent of the Chinese from commoner families did not rise above the fourth rank. This 





23K. A. Wittfogel, New Light on Chinese Society (New York, 1938), pp. 11-12. 

24 Ch‘ing-ch'ao t'ung-chih [Comprehensive Treatises on the Ch‘ing Dynasty], Chih-kuan liieh [Bu- 
reaucracy], Ch, 8/7170-7171. 

25 Hsich, p. 116. 

26 Hsieh, p. 125. 

27 Hsich, pp. 117, 125. 
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difference in advancement between Manchus and all Chinese in the sample is statisti- 
cally significant at the .oor level, with a correlation of 0.3.7* 

It should be clear from the foregoing that there is no significant difference between 
the advancement of Chinese from elite families and that of Chinese from commoner 
families. Once commoners’ sons overcame the enormous obstacles they faced in 
becoming an official in the first place, they appear to have reached high posts about 
as often as did Chinese from much more privileged elite families.** With respect to 
the length of time in high rank posts, on the other hand, Chinese from elite families 
outdistanced Chinese from commoner families. Chinese from elite families held first 
rank posts three years longer, on the average, than Chinese from commoner families 
(ten years vs. seven years); they held posts in the three highest ranks nine years 
longer, on the average, than Chinese from commoner families (twenty-seven years 
vs. eighteen years). Manchus, as would be expected from what has already been said, 
held high rank posts considerably longer than both groups of Chinese—thirty-five 


years in rank one through three posts and twenty-one years in rank one posts, on the 


average.*® 


Our first conclusion, then, is that family background does appear to have been a 
determinant of official advancement: Manchus were most likely, Chinese from elite 
families next most likely, and Chinese from commoner families least likely, to have 
long incumbency in the higher ranks. With reference to officials in large bureaucra- 
cies, Schumpeter has noted that there is a “discrepancy between those qualities that 
enable a man to reach a leading position and those that enable him to hold it.” The 
latter qualities, Schumpeter affirms, involve articulateness, the ability “to woo sup- 
port, to negotiate with and handle men with consummate skill,” and mastery of the 
art of “advancement.”** Were these the qualities that enabled the sons of elite families 
to hold high posts longer than commoners’ sons? If so, was this due to being reared 
in an official family, where one early came into contact with these psychological quali- 
ties and role models? These are questions which can be raised, but not answered at 
this time. 

What was the influence of family background, not on advancement, but on the 
amount of seniority an official accumulated? Manchus were able te accumulate only 
slightly more seniority than Chinese from elite families. Similarly, Chinese from elite 


28 Tau» (Tp) is a statistical measure of the degree of relationship between two variables, useful when 
comparing two or more tables with varying numbers of rows and columns. See Goodman and Kruskal, 
“Measures of Association for Cross Classifications,” Journal of the American Statistical Association (De- 
cember 1954), 732~764. Like other measures, Tp varies between —1.0 when there is perfect negative 
correlation, and +-1.0 when there is perfect positive correlation, but since T» shows a lower degree of 
association than other measures, e.g., Pearson’s C, I have taken the liberty of using the square root of T» 
as my measure of relationship. 

29To cite a parallel finding from modern American society: the children of professional and semi- 
professional men are much more likely to enter.college than the children of laborers, but they are not 
significantly more likely than laborers’ children to graduate from college. In both the American and the 
Chinese case, recruitment in the first place seems to be more influenced by family background than is 
success after original recruitment. See Dael Wolfle, America’s Resources of Specialized Talent (New York, 
1954), pp. 160, 163. 

80 A more representative sample of Manchus would probably have less advancement, In the Censorate, 
for example, there were 115 Manchus and only 5 Chinese holding the relatively low post of clerk (pi-tieh- 
shih"), in ranks seven to nine. This type of Manchu official is obviously not represented in the Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch'ing Period. See Hsiao I-shan, Ch‘ing-tai t'ung-shih [General History of the Ch‘ing 
Period] (Shanghai, 1928), I, 465. 

81 Joseph Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social Classes (New York, 1955), Pp» 123. 
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families were able to accumulate somewhat more seniority during their careers than 
Chinese from commoner families. Of the Manchus, fifty-two per cent had careers 
lasting thirty years or longer, in comparison to forty-three per cent of the Chinese 
from elite families and thirty-three per cent of the Chinese from commoner families. 
But this is not a statistically significant difference and our second conclusion is that 
these officials did not accumulate significantly different amounts of seniority, as a 
result of differences in family background among Manchus, Chinese from elite 
families and Chinese from commoner families. 

This finding may strike some as surprising. Did not officials’ sons tend to enter 
officialdom at a younger age than commoners’ sons, and thus accumulate more 
seniority? This was not found to be true. For one thing, of those who received the 
chin-shih degree, the sons of elite families were not significantly younger than the 
sons of commoner families. Also, many of the commoners with the greatest official 
advancement did not rise through the examination system, but instead rose through 
the ranks, in the military bureaucracy“? The numerous military campaigns during 
the Ch‘ing period provided opportunities for commoners to rise through the ranks 
in the military bureaucracy and thus circumvent the expensive and time-consuming 
process of studying for and taking the several degrees in the examination system. In 
this way, commoners’ sons got an early start in their official careers and were able to 
build up almost as much seniority as the sons of official-elite families. 

The third point to be considered is the effect of seniority upon official advance- 
ment. Table 1 shows that, if we arbitrarily divide these 572 officials into four seniority 
groups—those whose total career lasted either between two and fifteen years, sixteen 


Tase 1. THe Recration BeTwEEN SENIORITY AND OrFIcIAL ADVANCEMENT 











Length of Total Career (Yrs.) 


Highest Rank No. of 
During Career 2-15 16-29 30-43 Over 43 Officials 











Rank | 24% 42% 71% 88% 297 
Rank 2-3 18%, 32%, 25%, 12% 137 
Rank 4-9 58% 26% 4% i 138 


Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Number (137) (195) (171) (69) 
Median Yrs. in Rank 1 5 6 ll 28 











Median Yrs. in Rank 1-3 5 10 23 39 











to twenty-nine years, thirty to forty-three years, or over forty-three years—we observe 
that seniority had a very marked effect upon both how high a man rose and also upon 
the length of time a man spent in specified ranks. 

82 For similar assertions concerning the opportunities for military officials to rise to prominence, see 


Ralph L. Powell, The Rise of Chinese Military Power, 1895-1918 (Princeton, 1955), p. 7, and K. A. 
Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, A Comparative Study of Total Power (New Haven, 1957), pp. 339-340. 
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This relationship between seniority and official advancement is statistically signifi- 
cant at the .oor level, with a correlation of 0.4. This means that the longer an official 
served in the bureaucracy, the more likely he was to reach high rank posts. For exam- 
ple, only twenty-four per cent of those whose careers lasted less than sixteen years were 
able to rise to first-rank posts, in contrast to forty-two per cent of those with between 
sixteen and twenty-nine years’ total seniority, seventy-one per cent of the group whose 
careers lasted between thirty and forty-three years, and fully eighty-eight per cent of 
those officials who accumulated the greatest seniority, ic., over forty-three years. 
Again, while those officials in the two to fifteen year seniority group averaged only 
five years in posts in the highest three ranks, the sixteen to twenty-nine year seniority 
group averaged ten years, the thirty to forty-three year seniority group twenty-three 
years, and the over forty-three year seniority group thirty-nine years in rank one 
through three posts. The objection may be raised that these figures are much too high, 
that typical officials of, say, thirty to forty-three years’ total seniority did not spend as 
many as twenty-three of those years in rank one through three posts. Such a criticism 
is somewhat beside the point in the present context. The important point is not so 
much the number of years per se which officials spent in high ranks—more repre- 
sentative samples of officialdom are needed to obtain this information—but rather, 
the fact that seniority did make a difference in official advancement. If future research 
shows that officials with more seniority had greater advancement than those with less 
seniority, this assertion will be supported, whatever the absolute number of years 
given rank posts were held. 

I have shown that both family background and seniority influenced official 
advancement, but that family background did not significantly influence the amount 
of seniority officials accumulated. The next question is, did family background and 
seniority have an equal effect on advancement, or was one more of a determinant of 
advancement than the other? It may strike some readers as laboring the obvious to 
state that the longer an official was in office, the longer he would be in high posts. 
What is not self-evident, however, is whether this close relationship between seniority 
and advancement was equally true of Chinese from elite and from commoner fami- 
lies. Insofar as the formal rules of promotion in the Ch‘ing bureaucracy were opera- 
tive, it would appear that officials from elite and from commoner families had equal 
chances of advancement. But several students of the traditional Chinese bureaucracy, 
whom we shall cite below, are of the opinion that nepotism was rampant and that 
officials from commoner families therefore were not as likely to rise as officials from 
elite families with the same degree of seniority. According to Ch'ing statutes, officials 
of equal seniority and equal merit would tend to have an equal advancement; accord- 
ing to the nepotism argument, despite equal seniority and merit, officials from elite 
families would have greater advancement than officials from commoner families. 
What light do my data shed on this issue? 

Table 2 shows that the original relationship between seniority and later official 
advancement (0.4) is not reduced by the factor of family background, except among 
the Manchus. 

Seniority and advancement continue to be significantly related (at the .oor level) 
and to the same degree (0.4), both among Chinese from elite families and among 
Chinese from commoner families. The Chinese from commoner families advanced to 
the same extent as the Chinese from elite families, providing they had the same 
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Tasie 2. THE RELATION BETWEEN SENIORITY AND OFFICIAL ADVANCEMENT 
Wuen Famiry Bacxcrounp Is Hetp ConsTAnt 














Length of Total Career (Yrs.) 
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During Career 2-15 16-29 30-43 44ormore Total 
I. Manchus: 
Rank | 68% 82% 88% 5% 
Rank 2-3 23% 18% 7% 5% 


Rank 4-9 9%, 5% 
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Number (22) (34) (43) (19) 118 
II. Chinese from Elite Families: 

Rank 1 15% 30% 63% 84% 

Rank 2-3 11% 33% 33% 16% 

Rank 4-9 74% 37% 4% _ 

Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number (61) (101) (84) (38) 284 
III. Chinese from Commoner Families: 

Rank 1 17% 38% 70% 92% 

Rank 2-3 22% 37% 27% 8% 

Rank 4-9 61% 25% 3% _ 

Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Number (54) (60) (44) (12) 170 





amount of seniority. Among Manchus, on the other hand, there is no longer a signifi- 
cant relationship between seniority and advancement. 

This means that among Manchus, both seniority and advancement were a result 
of the high position their families held as Imperial Clansmen and Bannermen. 
Advancement among Chinese officials on the other hand, was more a result of the 
seniority they accumulated than of their family background. A Manchu tended to be 
a high official whether or not he accumulated considerable seniority; among Chinese 
officials, however, those most likely to be high officials tended to be those with the 
most seniority, whether they were from elite or from commoner families. 

This same relationship can be seen in my most discriminating measure of official 
advancement, the length of time high-rank posts were held. I have noted that Chinese 
from official families held posts in the highest three ranks nine years longer, on the 
average, than Chinese from commoner families. This difference in incumbency is 
now sharply reduced by the factor of seniority. 

Among officials with the shortest careers (less than sixteen years), Chinese from 
official families held posts in the three highest ranks five years longer, on the average, 
than Chinese from commoner families, instead of nine years longer. For officials with 
more seniority—sixteen to twenty-nine years and thirty to forty-three years—this dif- 
ference in average incumbency in high-rank posts was further reduced, to only one 
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year and two years, respectively. Finally, of those officials with more than forty-three 
years’ seniority, Chinese from commoner families actually reversed the tables and held 
high-rank posts three years longer, on the average (thirty-six years vs. thirty-three 
years), than Chinese from official families. 














Average Number of Total Length of Career in Years 
Years in Rank 1-3 
Posts for 2-15 16-29 30-43 44 & Over 

Chinese from elite 
families Gg 10 20 33 
Chinese from 
commoner families a 9 18 36 
Difference in 
incumbency +5 +1 +2 —3 





The striking thing about this finding, in addition to the fact that it shows seniority 
to be a more important determinant of advancement than family background, is that 
one can clearly observe the slow but cumulative process by which Chinese from com- 
moner families began their careers under a considerable handicap in comparison with 
Chinese from elite families, but then steadily caught up with and even outdistanced 
Chinese officials from elite families. Thus, seniority is seen to work significantly in 
favor of Chinese officials from less-privileged (commoner) families. The more 
seniority they accumulated, the more likely were Chinese from commoner families to 
catch up with and even outdistance Chinese from elite families, with respect to incum- 
bency in high-rank posts. 

The objection may be raised that, while these data on seniority may argue against 
nepotism, they do not necessarily eliminate the possibility of other forms of favoritism. 
That is, due to seniority, men with official family connections did not have a great 
advantage over commoners’ sons within the bureaucracy. But favoritism may have 
operated along non-kinship lines, and in this form it may have been beyond the con- 
trol of the seniority principle. It is known that high officials could recommend (pao- 
chi”) lower officials as having great talent, and could request the Emperor to give 
these subordinates more responsibilities and to promote them. Was this practice 
abused in such a way that promotions were determined more by favoritism than by 
merit or seniority? There is reason to believe that favoritism did not operate strongly, 
at least not through recommendation, during the Ch‘ing period. In the first place, a 
recommendation had to be accompanied by an explicit statement concerning whether 
the candidate had influential relatives, men from the same native place, etc., in the 
bureaucracy. Secondly, recommendation on the basis of pure favoritism was held in 
check by the fact that if the candidate subsequently violated bureaucratic rules, the 
punishment would befall the official who had recommended him. Hsieh comments: 
“The responsibility of the protector for the offense of the protégé made this act too 
much of a burden. The power [of recommendation] therefore, was seldom exer- 
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cised.”** The careers of the officials I have studied provide illustrations of this point. 


The Bureaucratic Control of Nepotism 


The finding that among Chinese officials seniority tended to equalize the chances 
for advancement of men from elite and from commoner families—once they were 
in the bureaucracy—should not be dismissed as obvious. It is not obvious, first, 
because some commoners did not have to adhere to the seniority principle, but 
instead rose rapidly.** It is also not an obvious finding in that some scholars have 
asserted that there was very little social mobility in traditional China,** or that nepo- 
tism and other extra-bureaucratic factors were significant determinants of official 
advancement. Lang argues that “nepotism in old China reached proportions un- 
paralleled anywhere else;”*” Francis L. K. Hsu states that political prominence de- 
pended strongly on influence, especially family influence.** Latourette comments, “The 
traditional ethics which stress devotion to one’s family have often . .. made it right to 
use public office to restore the family fortunes and appoint relatives to public posts, 
even when to do so has jeopardized the well-being of the state.”*® Marion Levy has lent 
further credence to this viewpoint by arguing that “the bureaucracy failed to maintain 
universalistic standards and became highly particularistic. .. . In the long run the 
extremes to which the bureaucracy went to secure objectivity were not sufficient to 
maintain universalistic standards.”*° Most recently, a study of Chinese military power 
at the end of the Ch‘ing dynasty states that “the social structure was family centered 
with a resultant prevalence of nepotism.” ** 

In reviewing these assertions that nepotism was rampant, it should be noted that 
some are quite vague; others refer to nepotism in the Chinese local community, or in 
business firms or early modern industry, rather than to nepotism in the Ch‘ing 
imperial bureaucracy; still others refer to late Ch‘ing or the warlord or Kuomintang 
periods, rather than to the full span of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 

When we turn to contemporary sources on the Ch‘ing period, the prevailing note 
seems to be that nepotism was not ubiquitous in the bureaucracy, and that at least 
some manifestations of extreme familism were held under control by bureaucratic 
devices. I should like to examine my statistical findings in the light of the more usual 
type of evidence cited in Chinese studies—historical data in the form of laws, official 
regulations, and individual biographies. 

First, Ch‘ing law specified the principle of avoidance (Aui-pi”) as a means of con- 
trolling nepotism and extra-bureaucratic influences. This law prevented officials 
related by blood or marriage from having close contact in their work, or from serving 
in their own provinces.** The law of avoidance was among the most strictly enforced 





83 Hsieh, p. 104. 

34See in Hummel, ECCP, biographies of Sun Ch‘eng-tse, II, 669; Li Kuang-ti, I, 474; Kuo Hsiu, I, 
436; Li Fu, I, 456. 

85 For illustrative cases, see the biographies of Ch‘en Ta-shou, ECCP, I, 99; Lii Kung, ECCP, I, 550; 
Yao Ch‘i-sheng, ECCP, II, 899; and Kuo Hsiu, ECCP, I, 436. 

36K. A. Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, p. 354. 

87 Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society (New Haven, 1946), p. 23. 

38 Francis L. K. Hsu, Under the Ancestors’ Shadow (New York, 1948), p. 6. 

39K. S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture (New York, 1951), p. 667. 

40M. J. Levy, Jr., The Family Revolution in Modern China (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), pp. 222-223. 

#1 Powell, p. 7. 

#2 The following notes illustrate some of the rules of avoidance: I, Metropolitan officials should not 
serve in the same office as grandfather, grandson, father, son, uncle, nephew, brothers; mother’s father 
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laws of the government.** Censors and other officials could and did memorialize 
against cases of nepotism and other forms of extra-bureaucratic influence in the 
bureaucracy. Several cases may be cited as illustrative.** 

The Ch‘ing government often punished officials on the basis that family members, 
friends, or other associates were mutually responsible for each other’s actions.** It 
appears that there was a close relationship between the norm of mutual responsibility 
or collective guilt and the fact that officials, like others in society, did attempt to give 
special favor to their relatives and to particular associates. It was against the interests 
of the dynasty to attempt to weaken the family system, for the family performed too 
many social, political, and ideological control functions. Precisely because the family 
was such a solidary unit, punishment had to. be based upon collective or mutual 
responsibility. These two patterns are inter-related, just as Western concepts of indi- 
vidual legal responsibility are related to the more individualistic family system of the 
West. 

Despite the existence of the Ch‘ing law that relatives should conceal rather than 
report each other’s crimes,** the Governor General of Fukien and Chekiang, Ch‘en 
Hui-tsu, was reprimanded by the Emperor in 1781 for his failure to report the corrupt 
conduct of his brother, Ch‘en Yen-tsu, a former official in Kansu (ECCP, I, 100). 
This suggests that the exigencies of the situation at times required that bureaucratic 
order take precedence over the normally prior claims of “human relations” among 
kin (jen-lun”). The social bonds between father and son, brothers, husband and wife, 
and friends evidently took precedence over the obligations of the official to the 





axd brothers, wife’s father and brothers, daughters’ husbands, and sisters’ sons; cousins; other officials 
whose children have married one’s own children. Metropolitan officials should avoid such posts as secretary 
(chang-ching™*) in the Grand Council if they were officials of the third rank or higher; offspring of high 
metropolitan and provincial officials should not take the post of Censor; salt merchants and those whose 
patrilineal relatives were salt merchants should not serve in the Board of Revenue. II. Provincial officials 
should avoid the following relatives in their posts: relatives within the five degrees of mourning (wu-fu*”); 
father’s sisters’ husbands and sons; mother’s father, sisters’ sons, granddaughters’ husbands; tutors, ex- 
aminers and fellow-students from the same year in the metropolitan and provincial examinations. Provin- 
cial officials should avoid all posts in their own province, the province of their temporary residence (chi- 
chi*®) and the neighboring provinces within 500 /i; certain educational officials could serve in their own 
province, but not in their native prefecture (fu); officials in Chihli serving as Intendants, Prefects, Sub- 
Prefects or higher should not administer an area in which they owned land or estates (fien-chuang"*); 
if high-ranking provincial officials have any patrilineal relatives in the province where they are serving, 
they should memorialize the throne for instructions as to whether they should leave the post. Hsii Tao- 
ling, Chung-kuo fa-chih shih lun-liieh [Outline Essay on the History of Chinese Law] (Taipei, 1953), 
pp. 129-131. 

48 Hsieh, pp. 128-129. 

#4See in ECCP the biographies of Ch‘ien Ch‘ien-i, I, 149; Ebilun, I, 219; Tantai, II, 899. For the 
case of the Tung clan of Fu-shun, Liaotung, which, during the K‘ang Hsi period (1662-1723) “filled up 
half the court,” see the biographies in ECCP of T‘ung Kuo-kang, T‘ung Kuo-wei, T‘ung Kuo-yao, Olon- 
dai, Fahai, Lungkodo, Sunggayan, and Ch‘i-fu. For another famous case of nepotism and its control, see 
the biography of Chang T‘ing-yii. The President of the Censorate, Liu T‘ung-hsun in 1741 charged that 
Chang T“ing-yii, his relatives from T‘ung-ch‘eng, Anhwei, and members of the Yao family, also from 
T‘ung-ch‘eng, collectively “occupied almost half the posts of the bureaucracy.” Tung-hua Hsti Lu [Supple- 
mentary Imperial Record], 1911 ed., Ch. 14/13a-14a. Chang T‘ing-yii’s rank of earl was declared no longer 
inheritable, as a result of Liu’s memorial, ECCP, 1, 55. See also in the ECCP biographies of Ch‘en Hung- 
mou, I, 86; Li Tsung-wan, I, 490; Fang Pao, I, 236; Ho Kuo-tsung, I, 286; Chi Yin, I, 120; Ch‘ung- 
shih, I, 211. 

45 See in the ECCP biographies of T‘ung Pu-nien, II, 793; Wang Yung-chi, II, 846; Fang Pao, I, 235; 
Ch‘i Shao-nan, I, 129. Cf. Hsieh, pp. 129-132. 

48 Ta-Ch‘ing li-li hui-chi pei-lan [Classified Reference to the Laws and Statutes of the Penal Code of 
the Ch‘ing Dynasty], 1903 ed., Ch. 5, “ch‘in-shu hsiang wei jung-yin” section. 
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Emperor only when the former relationships were not dysfunctional to the political 
system. When a conflict occurred between one’s obligations to kin and friends on the 
one hand and to the Emperor and the bureaucratic rules on the other hand, it is 
probable that the violation of imperial bureaucratic rules would go unpunished only 
if it went undetected by the bureaucracy. 

Although officials sought to use their position to advance the interests of their 
family, the nepotism which resulted from this was constrained by the bureaucratic 
rules of seniority, recommendation, avoidance, mutual responsibility, and collective 
punishment. This is not to say that an official’s commitment to his family ceased to 
impinge upon his official role. Rather, it took other forms, such as the “squeeze.” If 
an official could not secure official advancement for his relatives, he could at least 
manipulate the perquisities of his position for the needs of his family, for investments 
in land and so forth. Many memorials to the throne attest to the frequency of financial 
corruption among officials, and it was apparently the rare individual who did not 
amass a fortune during his career in office. Favoring relatives in posts in the capital 
was usually a dangerous activity; but amassing wealth through posts in the provinces 
for the use of relatives back home was much more typical, and less easily discoverable. 


Conclusion 


Statistical and historical data on 572 officials suggest that in the Ch‘ing bureaucracy 
the rule of seniority and other norms operated in such a way as to equalize the 
chances for advancement of officials from family backgrounds as disparate in privilege 
as official families and commoner families. Although the vast majority of commoners’ 
sons never became officials, those who did enter officialdom were able to achieve about 
the same degree of advancement as the sons of official families and the families of the 
local elite, providing that they had the same amount of seniority. One way in which 
commoners’ sons in the military bureaucracy realized even more rapid advancement 
than would come by seniority was the coincidence of their career with the great 
military campaigns of the Ch‘ing period, especially the Manchu-Ming struggle for 
supremacy in the seventeenth century and the Taiping rebellion. If a military official 
scored a victory in these crucial campaigns, he tended to be rapidly promoted, despite 
his lack of seniority, and whether or not he was the son of an official family. 

These conclusions are offered as hypotheses to be tested in future research, using 
more representative samples of Ch‘ing officialdom. The best source for this future 
research is the Official Directories titled T‘ung Kuan Lu, for various years, provinces, 
and so forth. These contain information on family background, education and method 
of entering the bureaucracy, and subsequent career for individuals serving in 
posts in a given province in a given year. The writer has already undertaken the 
analysis of several of these directories, drawn from the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. If the results of this further study support the present findings, we shall 
have a much firmer basis for asserting that bureaucratic factors such as seniority were 
more important than extra-bureaucratic factors such as family background, in 
determining official advancement under the Empire. On the other hand, future 
research may show that extra-bureaucratic determinants were more significant than 
the formal, impersonal, universal bureaucratic rules specified in the several editions of 
the Ta Ch‘ing Hui Tien and elsewhere. In that event, we shall have clearer knowl- 
edge of the limitations of sources like Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period for the 
study of social mobility and bureaucratic advancement. 
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What Is the Daz Nahon Shi? 


HERSCHEL WEBB 


T has often been claimed that the Dai Nihon shi* is one of the towering monu- 
ments of traditional Japanese historiography, and it is indeed a work of rare 
scope: a general history of Japan in 397 kan, or chapters, dealing primarily with the 
affairs of the imperial dynasty from its legendary founding in 660 B.C. to the healing 
of Japan’s only extended dynastic schism in 1392. The entire text is in literary Chinese, 
and the pattern of organization is that of the Chinese dynastic histories. The Dai 
Nihon shi was conceived by Tokugawa Mitsukuni (1628-1701), the second daimyo of 
the Mito Aan, and compiled by the Confucian retainers of Mitsukuni and his suc- 
cessors. Two large sections of chronological Main Annals and Biographies (approxi- 
mately half of the finished book) were completed by 1715, but the rest remained un- 
finished at the time of the Meiji Restoration. The work was finished in the Meiji 
period under the auspices of the Tokugawa family and was finally published in 
1906.” 

Yet, these features do not fully account for the unique importance which modern 
Japanese critics have attached to the Dai Nihon shi. These writers characteristically 
describe the book as infused with a certain “spirit,” a reference not to the factual con- 
tent of the book, but rather to the ideals and motives of its authors. Mitsukuni himself 
acknowledged a didactic purpose for the history: to indicate the legitimate emperors 
of Japan and to exemplify the proper attitude of subjects toward the imperial house.* 
Modern Japanese writers have commended this concern for the imperial dynasty, 
finding it especially laudable in a military ruler far more powerful than the emperors 
of his own time. The idea has even gained currency that the Dai Nihon shi was a 
kind of subversive political tract, designed to undermine the existing political state by 
unmasking the Japanese shogun as a usurper of imperial authority. 





Dr. Webb is Assistant Professor of Japanese at Columbia University. 

1 The title means “History of Japan.” The most easily available edition is that published by Dai Nihon 
Yiiben-kai, 17 vols., (Tokyo, 1928-29) (hereafter referred to as DNHS). Two of the best secondary studies 
in Japanese are Katé Shigeru, “Dai Nihon shi to Shina shigaku,” [“The Dat Nihon shi and Chinese His- 
toriography,”] in Hompé shigaku-shi ronsé [Essays on the History of Japanese Historiography], 2 vols. 
(Tokyo, 1939), pp. 865-907; and Hiraizumi Kiyoshi et al., Dai Nihon shi no kenkya [Studies in the Dai 
Nihon Shi) (Tokyo, 1957) (hereafter referred to as DNHSKK). The most useful study in any language 
is Chou I-liang, “Dat Nihon shi chih shih-hsiich” [“The Historiography of the Dai Nihon Shi’’] Shih- 
hstich nien-piao, ll, u, (Sept. 1935), 165-207. For a western-language appraisal, see Horst Hammitzsch, 
“Die Mito Schule,” Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Mitteilungen, vol. 31B 
(1939). An excellent brief description by W. G. Beasley was prepared for the International Conference on 
“New Approaches to Asian History,” London, July 2-6, 1956, and exists in mimeographed form among 
the papers distributed to delegates at that conference, under the title “Japanese Historical Writing of the 
Tokugawa Period.” 

2 The standard source on the compilation is Kurita Tsutomu, Sui-Han shishi jiryaku [Abridged Ac- 
count of the Historiographical Work of the Mito Han} (Mito, 1909), compiled from documents kept by the 
project. 

8 Sui-Han shishi jiryaku, p. 13, quoted from an inscription written for his own memorial stone in 
1691. 
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The last idea, at least so stated, can easily be refuted. The Dai Nihon shi nowhere 
states, nor even implies, anything of the kind regarding the Tokugawa shogunate. 
External evidence exists which would indicate that Tokugawa Mitsukuni was by-and- 
large satisfied with the military rule of the Tokugawa shoguns. As one of the three 
senior Collateral Lords of the Tokugawa family, he enjoyed certain advisory au- 
thority within the Bakufu, and he appears to have used it in the interests of his 
family’s continuance in power. The anti-Bakufu bias sometimes ascribed to Mitsu- 
kuni or to the Dai Nihon shi may be explained by the fact that the work expounded 
the imperial loyalist, or sonnd, tradition, which later became a focus for the sentiments 
of those who overthrew the shogunate in the nineteenth century. 

Thus one may accept the prevailing view that the Dai Nihon shi incorporates 
ideas about the Japanese imperial dynasty that were in effect, if not in intent, sub- 
versive of shogunal rule. The purpose of this study is to describe those ideas more ex- 
actly and to indicate how the compilers disclosed their intentions in the work. When 
the latter is understood, when it is seen that the purpose of the Dai Nihon shi is 
usually revealed only implicitly and indirectly, then the significance of this work, its 
influence on the thought of later generations and its value to modern historians, can 


be shown. 


Motives and Models 


It is appropriate to start with the Preface (1715) to the Dai Nihon shi (more 
accurately, to that portion of it, the Annals and Biographies, which had been com- 
pleted by that date), for this is one of the few places in the work in which the inten- 
tions of the compilers are discussed explicitly. The author was Tokugawa Tsunaeda, 
Mitsukuni’s adopted son and successor. In the Preface, Tsunaeda recounts Mitsu- 
kuni’s initial conception of his historiographical undertaking: “At the age of eighteen, 
my father read the biography of Po I. He rose to his feet with the admiration he felt 
at Po I’s high devotion to duty. Fondling the book, he said with a sigh: ‘If this book 
did not exist, one could not find out about the history of early China. If one had no 
histories to rely on, one could not cause future ages to know what should be emu- 
lated.’ Hereupon, he sighed and conceived the determination to compile a history.”* 

The biography referred to is in chapter sixty-one of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih chi 
[Records of the Historian]. Po I and his brother Shu Ch‘i were princes of a certain 
Chinese state enfeoffed under the Yin dynasty. They were praised as models of fra- 
ternal deference for having yielded the throne to each other upon their father’s death. 
In the end neither became ruler, and both went to seek refuge with the prince of the 
Chou state. When the latter overthrew the Yin dynasty, Po I and Shu Chi refused 
to aid him or accept his rule, preferring death by starvation on a certain “western 
mountain” to service under a usurper. This allusion has led commentators on the 
Dai Nihon shi to suggest possible points of relevance between Mitsukuni’s inspiration 
and this particular section of the Shih chi:* 

1) Mitsukuni was his father’s third son, but was named heir to the Mito han 

* DNHS, I, jo (Preface), 1-2. The entire Preface is translated in Ryusaku Tsunoda, Wm. Theodore de 


Bary, and Donald Keene (comp.), Sources of the Japanese Tradition, (New York, 1958), pp. 372-373. 
5It has been translated in Burton Watson, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, Grand Historian of China (New York, 


1958), pp. 187-190. 
6 See the discussion in Hiraizumi, “Dai Nihon shi gaisetsu” [“Introductory Remarks on the Dai Nihon 


Shi’) in DNHSKK, especially pp. 3-5. 
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while he was still a child because of his surviving elder brother’s ill health. Later, out 
of respect for the principle that succession should go whenever possible to elder lines 
of descent, Mitsukuni passed over his own children to restore the line to the elder 
brother’s family. Tsunaeda, author of the Dai Nihon shi Preface, was himself the heir 
so chosen. Perhaps, then, Mitsukuni’s sense of the historian’s mission was derived 
from this personal lesson in rulership which the story of Po I and Shu Ch'i had 
taught him. 

2) Perhaps the lesson which Mitsukuni had learned from Po I and Shu Ch‘i con- 
cerned more particularly their unflinching loyalty to the Yin king, whom they con- 
sidered to be their rightful sovereign. The contemporary intellectual historian Hirai- 
zumi Kiyoshi points out that the period of Mitsukuni’s adolescence was one in which 
the Shogun Iemitsu often showed contempt for the prerogatives of the Japanese em- 
peror, whom Mitsukuni regarded as the rightful lord of the country’s military rulers. 
Was Mitsukuni’s imperial loyalism prompted by the contrast between the Chinese 
brothers and his own family’s example? It must, of course, be realized that Mitsukuni 
did not refuse to submit to shogunal rule; on the contrary, as daimyo of Mito from 
1661 to 1691 he served two Tokugawa shoguns in an unusually close capacity. On the 
other hand, when he retired from active participation in the government he took the 
sobriquet of Saizan-ké, or “Prince of the Western Mountain,” certainly an allusion to 
Nishiyama, the name of the place to which he retired, and possibly an allusion as well 
to the “western mountain” of Po I’s bitter self-exile. 

3) The Po I biography is the first of the biographical chapters of the Shih chi and 
includes some of the Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s general comments on the high moral purpose 
of the writing of history. “The superior man hates the thought of his name not being 
mentioned after his death,”* and so it is the duty of the historian to reward the virtu- 
ous by keeping their memory fresh. This, in addition to the more practical didactic 
purpose alluded to in the Dai Nihon shi Preface (“to cause future ages to know what 
should be emulated”), was a major motive for the writing of history both in China 
and Japan. Perhaps it was the pages of Po I’s biography that first moved Tokugawa 
Mitsukuni to undertake the compilation of the Dai Nihon shi. 

Whatever the particular significance of the allusion to the Shih chi, it was highly 
appropriate that Mitsukuni’s ambition should have been spurred by reading that his- 
tory, for the spirit and scope of the entire Shih chi, not just the moral contained in 
one of its chapters, pervades the Dai Nihon shi. In fact, it is not far-fetched to suppose 
that the first of Mitsukuni’s motives in ordering the compilation of the Dai Nihon shi 
was to do for Japan what Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih chi and dynastic histories modelled 
after it had done for China. The motive, in other words, was to provide the one truly 
authentic history of the country, a history which would illustrate for posterity the 
standards of ethical behavior which were permanently binding on the people of the 
country. It is significant that among the titles considered for the book in the early 
years of its compilation was Honché shiki, which may be translated “Shih chi of the 
Japanese dynasty.” 

Both this name and the final choice of a title for the Mito School’s history indi- 
cate the unique sense of importance with which the compilers undertook their proj- 
ect. The Mito scholars belonged to an orthodox Confucian persuasion which believed 





7 Watson, Ssu-ma Ch'ien, p. 189. Ssu-ma Chien here quotes from Analects, XV, 19. 
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that the names of things should accurately represent their nature. So plain a title as 
Dai Nihon shi (History of Japan] has a proud, almost presumptuous, ring when 
compared with the names of other pre-modern works, which usually purport only 
to be “draft histories,” “private histories,” “essays on history,” or “records of history.” 

Among the epoch-making contributions which Ssu-ma Ch‘ien made to the writing 
of history in China was to provide a model, in the standard history form, that could 
be used for the comprehensive description of the history of later ages and other so- 
cieties. In its essentials, the form consisted of a chronological section (Annals), in 
which the most significant events of the country’s political history were described, and 
other sections of essays, tables, and biographies for the systematic discussion of ma- 
terial that did not lend itself to chronological treatment. The form permitted both 
expansiveness and economy and was employed for the official histories which later 
Chinese governments commissioned to be written of past dynasties. Most works of 
the form were limited to the period of a single dynasty’s rule, though the pattern- 
setter, the Shih chi, was a history of the entire known past of the country. 

The Mito historians recognized that the Dai Nihon shi was both a dynastic his- 
tory, like most of the Chinese standard histories, and a comprehensive history, like 
the Shih chi. It was of course the history of the Japanese dynasty, but, far more sig- 
nificantly, it was a continuous account of Japan, from its origins as a nation through 
its vicissitudes and upheavals not unlike the actual changes of dynasty in China. The 
overall arrangement of the Dai Nihon shi is quite similar to that of most of the Chi- 
nese prototypes, differing most strikingly in that the biographical section, written in 
the same period as the Annals, follows immediately after them, instead of appearing 
at the end of the book, as in the Chinese histories. A more important departure from 
the Chinese prototypes was the absence in the Dai Nihon shi of explicit statements of 
the historians’ ideas of the significance of the events described. Such were formalized 
in the Shih chi as “appraisals,” which were appended to each of the chapters of that 
work. Had Tokugawa Mitsukuni wished, he could have done likewise and thereby 
given the Dai Nihon shi the same value as a personal interpretation of history which 
the Shih chi has, but he did not do so. The “appraisals” which one of the Mito schol- 
ars, Asaka Tampaku, wrote after Mitsukuni’s death of the Annals and Biographies 
chapters of the Dai Nihon shi were not incorporated into the final text of the history.® 

Lacking this direct means of expressing theoretical ideas, the compilers were 
forced to make use of others less obvious. One means was furnished by the standard 
history form itself, as it had been developed by Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s successors. This was 
the principle that each chapter of the Annals section should be ordered about the life 
and reign of a single legitimate sovereign. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s practice had been some- 
what different, for while he too made each chapter of chronological Annals the biog- 
raphy of a ruler, one of the rulers was an out-and-out military dictator (Hsiang Yii) 
and another was a usurping empress-by-marriage (Lii Hou). In other words, the 
main focus of the historical narrative in the Shih chi is de facto authority rather than 
legitimacy. The far stricter procedure of the Dai Nihon shi allows the reader to make 
certain deductions as to what the compilers thought were the criteria for imperial 
legitimacy. In three famous cases the Dai Nihon shi departs from previously-held 
ideas on the legitimacy of certain Japanese rulers. These cases are the San-dai-toku- 





8 Asaka’s “Appraisals” have been published separately as “Dai Nihon shi ronsan,” in Mito gaku taikei 
[Selected Works of the Mito School], 8 vols. (Tokyo, 1942-43), vol. 6. 
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hitsu, or “Three Great Innovations” of the Dai Nihon shi, which will be discussed 
below. For the other means by which the compilers implied historical judgments 
without stating them outright, it is again necessary to examine the Chinese back- 
ground of the historiography of the Mito School. 

Another aspect of Chinese historiography which was equally important as an in- 
fluence on historians of the Mito School was the tradition of histories with ethical 
bias. One of the time-honored principles of Confucian histories in China was the idea 
that if nomenclature was appropriate, it would indicate by itself the historian’s ap- 
proval or disapproval of the acts he described. The practice of passing moral judg- 
ment on historical events by means of carefully chosen words with good or bad 
ethical connotations is known in Chinese as pao-pien, meaning literally to praise and 
censure. It must be understood, however, that this practice was not praising and blam- 
ing in the usually accepted senses of those words. It consisted instead of the accurate 
description of acts, with the implication that further comment by the historian was 
unnecessary. 

The Dai Nihon shi illustrates “praise and censure” most conspicuously by using 
precise terminology to distinguish legitimate sovereigns from their subjects or from 
usurpers or pretenders. Following Chu Hsi’s T‘ung-chien kang-mu, it employs certain 
nouns and verbs (e.g., tei, “sovereign”; Ad, “to die”) only when referring to legiti- 
mate rulers and makes it clear in its use of calendrical designations which of two or 
more rival governments it considers to be legitimate. 


Contents of the Dai Nthon shi 
One must go to the contents of the Dat Nihon shi to understand what the Mito 


School considered to be the essential points of Japanese history. Of course, the com- 
pilers were concerned that the information in their book be factual, but they also 
selected facts on the basis of their relevance to the main stream of national history 
and arranged them in a way that would indicate their relative importance. 

The Dai Nihon shi does not spell out the writers’ conviction that the imperial 
house was the’ core of Japan’s national life, but this is the most likely explanation for 
the overwhelming concentration on the deeds of emperors, their families, and their 
appointees, even where these individuals totally lacked personal merit or distinction. 
The Dai Nihon shi has been described as in the main a political history, but it would 
be more accurate to say that it is a work primarily about the imperial government, 
seen not as the source of political authority, but as the embodiment, mystic or sym- 
bolic, of Japanese society and nationhood. To be sure, political and military events 
occupy most of the book, but in many cases their presence can be explained neither in 
terms of their far-reaching immediate effects nor of their lasting historical signifi- 
cance. Rather, the concern of the compilers seems to have been to set forth an ideal 
pattern of behavior of emperors and their ministers and then to illustrate with in- 
numerable examples the nation’s adherence to and departures from this ideal scheme. 

Economic, social, and cultural facts are not entirely absent from the Dai Nihon 
shi, but they are nowhere the center of interest. Instead they are included for the light 
they shed on affairs of the government. One looks in vain for adequate discussions 
of the progress of the nation’s material culture (inventions, useful arts, and the like) ; 
differences between the intellectual frame of mind of one age and another; the 
growth and proliferation of religious doctrines, and the fitting of churchly institutions 
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and ritual to various systems of faith; the perfection or decline of forms and tech- 
niques in literature and the fine arts with the glimpses they afford of the life in suc- 
cessive ages of the people; or the trend of the nation’s economic circumstances 
(though famines, which were regarded as evidences of misrule and occasions for 
popular resistance to government, receive brief mention in the Annals). 

The first section of the Dai Nihon shi, Main Annals, takes its name from its ex- 
clusive concern with the ruling family or court of the entire nation and from its 
chronological form. The Annals of each legitimate sovereign is a self-contained unit 
and treats events of national importance during the sovereign’s reign. In addition, 
each is a biography of the sovereign, beginning with an account of his parentage and 
childhood and concluding with his retirement (if he abdicated during his lifetime) 
and death. 

The modern reader is likely to think that a disproportionate amount of space in 
the Annals is devoted to information of no real historical importance. For example, 
the names of all the principal ministers at the imperial court without exception ap- 
pear with the dates of their appointment, resignation, and death. The fact that a cer- 
tain aristocrat held, for example, the office of Minister of the Left might seem to in- 
dicate that he was at some time a figure of power and responsibility in the state, but 
such was not necessarily the case. From the twelfth century, the official civil hierarchy 
was almost totally meaningless in terms of actual authority. Indeed, the emperors 
themselves were no more than figureheads after the establishment of the Kamakura 
Shogunate, while the effective government of the country was wholly separate in 
organization and 300 miles removed in distance. The Mito historians were by no 
means ignorant of these facts, but they paid no heed to them in their treatment of 
history. The annals of thirteenth and fourteenth century sovereigns continue as be- 
fore to report appointments and resignations of members of the Kyoto court hier- 
archy, while it limits mention of comparable affairs in the Kamakura government to 
appointments that were theoretically vested with imperial authority (e.g., the office 
of shogun) or events important enough to impinge on the fortunes of the court. 

It would be easier to explain this twisting of the main thread of political history 
if the Dai Nihon shi were frankly a history of the imperial court. But it is not; its 
compilers thought of themselves as national historians. They nowhere deny the his- 
torical significance of the affairs of the effective military government, but they clearly 
felt that the record of the imperial court, however ineffectual its rule, was of incom- 
mensurably greater relevance to national history. 

Military details also occupy a surprisingly large portion of the Dai Nihon shi 
Annals. Disappointingly cursory when it discusses most other events, the narrative 
suddenly becomes detailed when a battle is being described. There is, to be sure, 
nothing peculiarly Japanese, or even Far Eastern, in the relatively great space devoted 
to military details. As in the case of the overly detailed attention to court affairs, one’s 
chief criticism is likely to be that material of more obvious concern to history is lack- 
ing. 
As each chapter of the Annals of the Dai Nihon shi records the deeds of a legiti- 
mate emperor, the chapter titles comprise a list of the monarchs from the foundation 
of the dynasty to 1392. In defining the list of legitimate sovereigns, the compilers 
made three specific contributions to Japanese historical scholarship that have been 
emphasized in most discussions of the historiographical work of the Mito School. 
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These are the Three Great Innovations (San dai-tokuhitsu) referred to in an earlier 
section. 

The first of these concerns the career of the Empress Jingi, a personage now re- 
garded as legendary or semi-legendary, but renowned in the early Japanese chronicles 
as conqueror of Korea. She was frequently spoken of as empress in her own right and 
according to the chronicles wielded sovereign authority in her time. The Dai Nihon 
shi established the theory, since accepted as orthodox by Japan’s dynastic theorists, that 
her period of rule was of the nature of a regency for her son, the Emperor Ojin. 

The second contribution was to establish the Emperor Temmu’s usurpation of 
the throne of his nephew, Prince Otomo in 672, and the founding of that branch of 
the imperial dynasty that was to reign until 770. His successors, among them the 
patrons of Japan’s first works of mature historiography, the Kojiki and Nihongi, 
succeeded so thoroughly in establishing belief in Temmu’s legitimacy that it re- 
mained for the Dai Nihon shi in the seventeenth century to reassert the fact that 
Otomo too had been a legitimate sovereign. 

The third innovation concerned the opening, in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, of the great schism in the imperial dynasty, by which two branches of the 
dynasty, each with plausible claims to legitimacy, maintained separate courts and 
governments at Kyoto and Yoshino. The Dai Nihon shi established a theory, since 
regarded as orthodox, that the Yoshino Court was the only legitimate repository of 
sovereignty, but that legitimacy returned to the Kyoto court in 1392, when the last 
Yoshino emperor relinquished the imperial regalia to the emperor in Kyoto. 

These important revisions in Japan’s traditional imperial succession rested partly 
on reappraisals of particular historical evidence, and partly on a@ priori assumptions 
as to the nature of Japanese imperial legitimacy. The compilers believed, for example, 
that the legitimate sovereign must be a member of the imperial family, that he ought 
to have been designated Heir Apparent in the preceding reign, that he should be in 
possession of the imperial regalia, and so on. The importance of the three innovations 
to the present discussion, however, does not lie in the particular criteria for legitimacy 
accepted by the Mito School. Rather, it is that they represent one more indication that 
the School believed the imperial dynasty to be at the very center of the life of the 
country. This being the case, the distinction between sovereigns and subjects, or be- 
tween true emperors and pretenders, became for the compilers an all-important requi- 
site to the description of individuals’ attitudes and behavior. 

The second section of the Dai Nihon shi, the retsuden, consists for the most part of 
biographies. It was apparently thought of as less important than the Annals, as can 
be seen in those sections of the retsuden that permit direct comparison with sections 
of the Annals. The treatment of the Empress Jingii is a case in point. The Mito 
School regarded her as non-regnant. Had she been numbered among the legitimate 
sovereigns, her biography would have appeared in the Annals. As an empress-by- 
marriage, her biography was relegated to the retsuden. However, she was the actual 
ruler of the nation for many years, as regent for her son, the Emperor Ojin. The 
events of her regency figure heavily in the history of her time, and are hence included 
in the Annals of her husband and her son. Her biography in the retsuden ignores 
most of the significant details of her life, for these are adequately treated in the An- 
nals, and includes only the barest account of her parentage, career, and death, plus a 
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long note on the reasons for the compilers’ conclusion that Jing was not a regnant 
sovereign. 

Still, the retsuden section of the Dai Nihon shi is both longer and richer in ponder- 
able detail than the Annals. The exclusive concern of the Annals with the imperial 
court means that much that a modern historian would regard as more significant 
historical material is to be found among the biographies. 

The chapters of the retsuden fall into five groups: (1) biographies of consorts, 
concubines, and children of sovereigns; (2) biographies of individuals of general his- 
torical importance—mostly political figures, or at least holders of titles of state; 
(3) biographies of the shoguns and other major figures of the shogunate; (4) classi- 
fied biographies of individuals distinguished for special talent or character; and 
(5) accounts of Japan’s relations with alien peoples—Korean states, aborigines in 
Japan, and Chinese dynasties. 

The biographies of shoguns and their retainers are of signal interest, for they 
contain the only comprehensive accounts in the Dai Nihon shi of the military and 
feudal government of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The chapters devoted 
to the shoguns themselves and to the Kamakura regents of the H6jé family provide 
accounts of the shogunal government in Kamakura (and later in Kyoto) similar to 
the treatment of the history of the imperial court in the Annals. The treatment 
throughout is in keeping with the thesis of the Dat Nihon shi. Military government 
was an aspect of imperial rule, and as such was not ignored; yet, it was not the focus 
of historical interest, so it was consigned to the comparatively less prominent retsuden. 

The third large section of the Dai Nihon shi, Essays, is for the most part chrono- 
logical accounts of the beginnings and development of religious and governmental 
institutions. Compilation of the Essays in their present form took place in the nine- 
teenth century, though their pattern of organization and much of their content had 
been decided upon at the latest by 1709.° 

There are ten Essays, with the following titles: “Gods of Heaven and Earth” (i.e., 
Shinto rituals and shrines); “Clans and Families”; “Offices”; “Provinces and Coun- 
ties”; “Food and Money” (i.c., economic affairs); “Rites and Music”; “Military Af- 
fairs” (including institutions of the shogun’s government); “Punishments”; “Yang 
and Yin” (comprising a section on the calendar and chronological lists of portentous 
natural phenomena—eclipses, meteors, cloudless rains, earthquakes, famines, great 
fires, etc.); and “Buddhist Affairs.” 

Even the essays dealing with religion and economics exhibit the compilers’ gov- 
ernment-centered view of history. The general preface to the Essays’ reveals the 
logical sequence of the individual essays and the relevance each of them held to politi- 
cal history: 


In the Annals and Biographies we have already specified the legitimacy of the imperial 
line and the morality of subjects, and have set forth accounts of the rise and fall of institu- 
tions and of good and bad government. In the Essays and Tables we hope to tell in detail 
of the causes of these things by investigating governmental forms comprehensively and set- 
ting down public events in an orderly arrangement. A consideration of Chinese histories 





® Sui-Han shushi jiryaku, p. 37. 
10 It was written in 1897 and hence cannot be taken as a reliable guide to the Mito School’s political 
ideas during the Tokugawa period. Sui-Han shashi jiryaku, p. 222. 
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shows that Ssu-ma Ch‘ien was the first to use the forms of Essays and chronological tables. 
Men of later times imitated his practice, knowing that if each of the important aspects of a 
dynasty was described in chronological order, it would be impossible to discuss any of them 
from a purely contemporary point of view. Our sacred dynasty was founded by gods and 
holy men, who dwelt radiantly in the land of the sunrise, giving forth their light to the 
universe which they confronted. The records of their deeds have gone out to distant re- 
gions. Worship of the gods is the basis of government and religion. When the gods are 
honored and ancestors are revered, filial piety and reverence will fill the land, and all the 
institutions of the state will receive their influence. The emperor transmits the heavenly 
vocation which he has received from his divine ancestors to future generations. The minis- 
ters, as the descendants of the gods, from generation to generation manifest the merit of 
Heaven. . . . Therefore, we start with the gods of Heaven and earth. The sovereign per- 
petuates the heavenly lineage, and the ministers are all descendants of the gods. A spirit 
of oneness pervades the land. High and low are in harmony, and a system of family names 
comes into being. A man gives thanks for the blessings which his native land bestows and 
assumes his proper family name by knowing the family to which his ancestors belonged. 
A family must revere its founder and the family head must worship his divine ancestors. 
Clans become hereditary offices. If office-holders are meritorious for several generations, the 
emperor rewards them with a family name. Official rank corresponds to degree of kinship 
to the emperor. Therefore, we continue with clans and families and offices. . . . As offices 
pertain to clans so clans pertain to localities, from which they cannot be separated. There- 
fore, we continue with provinces and counties. The imperial gardens are harvested and 
the weaving palace gathers cocoons. By teaching the people to farm and spin, useful 
products are made available for their use and nourish their lives. . . .11 Therefore, we 
continue with economic affairs. If Heaven’s decrees are to be orderly and morality is to 
be made manifest, then material things too must be in order. From palaces, clothing, and 
headdress, down to banqueting ceremonies, poetry, and dance, all had their origin in the 
age of the gods, and thus contribute to the people’s well-being. Therefore we continue with 
rites and music. When morality is made manifest, military valor also flourishes. . . . The 
repulsion of invaders and rebels if on a large scale is called warfare, and if on a small scale 
is called punishment. Warfare and punishment are not separate functions, but from ancient 
times have been closely related. Therefore we continue with military affairs and punish- 
ments. When the law of Buddha came, it confounded root and branch and harmed the 
national polity. The theory of portents and taboos also followed and threw fear into men’s 
hearts. Both are strange and foreign doctrines and not worthy of reverence in the land of 
the gods. Therefore we place Yin and Yang and Buddhist affairs last.!* 


The fourth section of the Dai Nihon shi, Tables, is perhaps of least importance to 
the work as a whole, since it is by and large a recapitulation in briefer form of infor- 
mation to be found in the first sections. Here columns across the page represent suc- 
cessive years; horizontal lines down the page denote various offices of state, and in 
the spaces which they form one can see at a glance who held each of the offices at a 
given time. In the first table are listed the offices of the central government under the 
native system before the adoption of the Chinese system in 646. A second table lists 
the analogous offices in the new system from that time to 1392. The third lists local 





11 This refers to the emperor's all-important function of exemplifying the behavior expected of his 
subjects. He was not, of course, expected to “teach” agriculture and useful arts in any ordinary way, but 
by maintaining gardens and looms within the palace he symbolized the importance to the country of useful 
pursuits, 


12 DNHS, IX, 1-2. 
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offices under the central civil government for each province and county. The fourth 
and fifth list offices of the shogun’s military government from the twelfth through 
the fourteenth century. 

One feature of the Dai Nihon shi that has received universal commendation is the 
inclusion of references to the sources used, which are cited in double-column notes 
following each statement or narrative in the text. In 1684, Mitsukuni ordered his staff 
to adopt this practice throughout the Annals and Biographies,”* and the practice was 
continued by the later compilers of the Essays. As a consequence, it is possible to 
evaluate the accuracy of each statement of the history by comparing it with a primary 
source. It is also possible to see with little effort the nature of all the sources, the type 
of source to which the compilers gave credence, and the enormous range of their 
learning. Double-column notes also call the reader’s attention to questions of doubtful 
authenticity and explain the writers’ reasons for choosing one version of an account 
over its alternatives. 

There is a significant exception to the rule that the Das Nihon shi cites all of its 
sources in the text. Material taken from the “six national histories” of early Japan is 
not so documented. The compilers considered these histories to have the highest de- 
gree of authenticity among the reference sources that they used. When material is 
borrowed from them, the compilers depart from their usual practice of citing the 
source specifically, it being assumed that facts for which no other source is cited are 
from one of these works. Where it is necessary to mention them for any reason in the 
interlinear notes, they are referred to not by name, but simply as “the source” (Aon- 
sho). The high regard in which these works were held was due in the main to the 
fact that they had been compiled under imperial auspices. Page after page of the Dai 
Nihon shi chronicle repeats almost verbatim the account in the six national histories. 

As a result of the practice of source citation, it is comparatively easy to see the 
nature of the materials used in the Dai Nihon shi. The materials fall into three 
classes: (1) books and other written documents; (2) stone and bronze inscriptions 
and similar artifacts; and (3) oral traditions. The first class comprised some 1400 sepa- 
rate texts: formal histories, court diaries, letters, literary works, family documents, 
temple and shrine documents, maps, local gazetteers and official records. The com- 
pilers consulted variant texts of several of the sources which they used most frequently 
and cited them wherever they considered the variant accounts worthy of consideration 
or acceptance in their own history. The other two classes of cited source material are 
of secondary importance. Pre-Meiji Japanese had not conceived of archeology (in any 
modern sense) as a tool of history, so the Mito scholars’ use of stone and bronze in- 
scriptions (on tombstones, memorial stones, temple bells, etc.) was substantially of 
the same order as their use of any other documentary source. Oral accounts and tradi- 
tions supplied data in an exceedingly small number of instances. All of them known 
to me occur in the Essays and are concerned with the history of particular Shinto 


shrines or particular local areas." 


The Expression of Historical Judgments 
Tokugawa Mitsukuni’s didactic purpose in ordering the compilation of the Dai 





18 Sui-Han shushi jiryaku, p. 8. 
14Those mentioned by Chou in “Dai Nihon shi chih shih-hsueh,” 174-175, are all citations in the 
Essays section, and I know of no citations of oral traditions other than those which Chou mentions. 
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Nihon shi is not obvious from a superficial reading of the history. Asaka Tampaku’s 
“Appraisals” of individual chapters state explicitly some of the Mito School’s ideas on 
politics, but the “Appraisals” are not formally part of the Dai Nihon shi. The text of 
the history lacks comments of an interpretative nature, and is confined to dry state- 
ments of facts explicitly supported by primary sources. The new elements of the Dai 
Nihon shi were matters of organization and style. It is to these that’ one must go to 
discover the doctrinal implications of the Dai Nihon shi. 

It must be remembered that Mito historians were Confucianists and of a Chinese 
tradition of historical methodology which held that if a history was properly written, 
its contents and style alone would illustrate an ethical point of view. Those who ad- 
hered to this tradition believed that a historian’s judgment of events should be made 
known to his readers by three methods: (1) Inclusion or exclusion of facts, (2) ar- 
rangement of facts, and (3) the use of particular words with good or bad connota- 
tions to describe good or bad acts. The standard history form furnished the overall 
arrangement of the Dai Nihon shi, but the Mito scholars’ use of the form implied 
certain of their own abstract ideas as to the nature of the state. For example, the 
prominence given in the Main Annals to the affairs of the ineffectual imperial court 
of the Kamakura period was more than an imitation of Chinese precedents. It was a 
declaration of belief by the writers that the emperor and his court were the center of 
the nation and should be the constant focus of attention of students of the nation’s 
history. 

A prefatory section in the Dai Nihon shi called Sha Dai Nihon shi rei, [Rules for 
the Compilation of the Dai Nihon shi},'* lists the other main stylistic means used for 
implying judgments without stating them outright. This preface explains, for ex- 
ample, that certain events described in the Annals are dated exactly and others only 
by month or year. Those events dated only approximately relate for the most part to 
the affairs of imperial heirs apparent or of abdicated sovereigns. In this way, such 
affairs were admitted to be of little importance for their effects, being included instead 
as noteworthy in themselves, since they related to the individuals who preeminently 
embodied national history. In every case for which precedents could be found in Chi- 
nese standard histories the compilers were careful to do so, citing these precedents in 
the Rules for Compilations. 

The Kojiki and the six national histories furnished the compilers of the Dai 
Nihon shi with another ready-made standard for including or excluding material. 
These early works were far from being as self-consciously dynasty-centered as the 
Dai Nihon shi, but they too were books primarily about the imperial court. This was 
necessarily so by virtue of the fact that in the period which they cover, the court was 
almost identical with the central government. By adopting the same standards of in- 
clusion in the treatment of thirteenth and fourteenth century history that the Kojiki 
and six national histories had used for seventh to ninth century history, the compilers 
of the Dai Nihon shi were saying, in effect, that however much the workings of polity 
might have changed in the meantime, its spirit remained the same. 

It now remains to describe the ideas on ethical and political absolutes which the 
Dai Nihon shi implies. Two of these ideas have already been identified: the first is 
that the affairs of the imperial dynasty are of central importance to Japanese history, 





15 DNHS, vol. 17. 
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and the second is that at every instant in Japanese history there has been one true or 
legitimate sovereign, whose commission was derived from a supernatural source, but 
whose credentials may be determined by the objective study of the past. But what 
implications do these ideas have in the realms of personal ethics and the practical 
business of government? 

I have stated above that the Dai Nihon shi posits a certain ideal pattern of Japa- 
nese society (including the political state) and of the behavior of Japanese subjects, 
and that the contents of the history may be described in the main as a record of ad- 
herence to or departures from this ideal pattern. One discovers this ideal scheme by 
examining the ethical judgment revealed by the manner in which the compilers de- 
scribed historical facts. However, the means which they used are subtle, and may 
easily be overlooked by the casual reader. Moralistic words such as “good” and “bad” 
are almost entirely absent from the narrative, but the work abounds in unequivocal 
expressions of value judgments. Take as one common example the manner in which 
the history describes acts of war. When the emperor commands or sanctions a mili- 
tary attack, it is a “chastisement”; when someone else makes war on the emperor or 
his faction, it is a “rebellion”; when the justice of the case is unclear, it is merely 
“raising troops.” To generalize, the acts performed by an emperor or on his behalf 
are described in one set of terms, those undertaken contrary to his commands or in- 
terests in another set of terms. The first set are of course generally laudatory in their 
connotations and the second set are condemnatory. 

Then is there no attempt to pass moral judgment on the acts of an emperor or acts 
done in his name by his duly constituted government? In fact, there is almost none. 
It must be remembered that the Dai Nihon shi is primarily a record of public, not 
private, acts. Where private behavior was concerned the compilers did not imply that 
emperors were always paragons of virtue, but neither did they dwell on their moral 
blemishes. With public acts their judgments were overwhelmingly in terms of three 
positive ethical values: the legitimacy of an emperor (his right to his title), the legiti- 
macy of the government (its right to govern derived from imperial sanction), and the 
loyalty of subjects (their sincere devotion to the principles of nationhood which the 
emperor embodies and their obedience to the government). 

What can one say of the attitude shown in the Dai Nihon shi toward shogunal 
rule? The editors execrated the Hdjé regents of the Kamakura period, who treated 
emperors with contempt, and Ashikaga Takauji, who opened a dynastic schism when 
he set up a puppet emperor in rivalry to the true sovereign Go-Daigo. Yet they did 
not condemn the shogunate as an institution, for it was an arm of imperial rule. They 
insisted that shoguns were subjects and asked of them the same loyalty to the sov- 
ereign as from any other subjects, but they did not presume to deny an emperor the 
right to delegate his authority to any officer of his choice. 

About the Tokugawa Shogunate the Dai Nihon shi says nothing, for the Toku- 
gawa period lies outside the chronological limits of the book. Yet the book must have 
appeared to Tokugawa aristocrats as a subtle reminder that the Bakufu derived its 
rightful powers from an imperial commission. On the level of practical politics, this 
knowledge need not have been taken to mean that the shogunate was overstepping 
the bounds of its proper authority. Still, the Mito School’s theory of the Japanese state 
did maintain that the shogunate had duties to perform and that it might be called to 
account if it failed to perform them. This idea, in the guise of the radical sonnd move- 
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ment of the nineteenth century, helped to destroy the shogunate in 1868, for at this 
later date it could plausibly be argued that the shogunate had lost the confidence of 
the imperial house and with it had lost the right to govern the country.’® 


Some Criticisms 


If one accepts the Mito School’s theory of history and their theory of the Japanese 
state, it is meaningless to quarrel with the general pattern of organization of the Dai 
Nihon shi or with its principles of selection. But aside from the question of the 
validity of the fundamental historical approach, there are certain criticisms to be made 
of the book as a work of history. 

The first question that occurs to the wary critic who knows that the Dai Nihon shi 
was designed to illustrate ethical opinions is whether the point of view of the work 
was allowed to pervert its factual accuracy. In other words, did the compilers suppress 
facts known to them if the facts clashed with their foregone conclusions? Did they 
twist the truth for their purposes? Did they knowingly lie to bolster a shaky historical 
viewpoint? 

On the charge of outright falsehood, the writers seem entirely blameless, but this 
is not surprising when one considers the nature of the information of which the text 
of the Dai Nihon shi consists. All the statements in the text are supported by primary 
sources, which are cited in interlinear notes. The compilers often abbreviated the 
material which they extracted from their sources, but they carefully avoided adding 
anything to it that could not be found in some other primary source. 

Some parts of the Mito theory presupposed the accuracy of legends which a mod- 
ern empiric historian would discount as unverifiable. For example, the Dai Nihon shi 
posits the supernatural character of the Japanese dynasty on accounts in the Kojiki and 
Nihongi of the Sun Goddess’ transmission of the imperial regalia to the first emperor 
of Japan. The Mito scholars agreed with most of their contemporaries in regarding 
the accounts as factual. 

In the treatment of later Japanese history, dishonesty would have served no useful 
purpose. Examined closely, the only verifiable historical fact upon which the Mito 
theory of the state depended for its validity was the existence of an unbroken line of 
emperors, all of them of the same family and all in possession of certain tokens of 
sovereignty (i.e., the imperial regalia). This fact has so far been denied by no one. It 
was not essential to the Mito theory that the human failings of emperors be categori- 
cally denied. Miyake Kanran, a leading member of Mitsukuni’s compiling staff, ex- 
pressed the School’s attitude on this point well. “Of course in expressing a historical 
judgment even emperors may properly be discussed, but one should exercise a certain 
reticence in speaking of the beauties and defects of their character and the achieve- 
ments and shortcomings of their administration,” he says, but he adds: “Even if one 
does not explicitly delineate the difference between right and wrong acts of a sov- 
ereign and between usurpation and natural succession, will not the intelligent reader 
seek to know them through the circumiocutions used in the account?”** In other 





16 Space prohibits development of these and other aspects of the political thought of the Mito School, 
many of which must be sought in Mito works other than the Dai Nihon shi. They are discussed in the 
author’s The Thought and Work of the Early Mito School (unpublished doctoral dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1958). 

17 Mito gaku taikei, VII, 193. From “Ronsan bakugo,” a collection of private notes by Miyake con- 
cerning the Dai Nihon shi. 
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words, by the use of properly veiled language, it should be possible to make the facts 
of the case plain without committing /ése majesté. The text of the Dai Nihon shi fol- 
lows this precept to the letter. For example, in the account of Temmu’s rebellion of 
672, his usurpation is made graphically clear, though he is not called a usurper in so 
many words and is spoken of throughout in the reverent terms befitting one who later 
reigned as undisputed legitimate sovereign. 

All things considered, the historians were commendably faithful to their sources 
and to objective fact. The history sets out to describe the proper behavior of subjects, 
but it is free from any naive tendency to correlate good or bad behavior with reward 
or punishment. Some of the villains (e.g., the last Hjé regent and his cohorts) are 
punished, but some (e.g., Ashikaga Takauji) are not, and the demise of those who 
are is accompanied by none of the delighted gloating that one might expect in a 
thoroughgoingly moralizing work. As for the heroes, their reward as often as not 
is a violent death for the cause in the conviction of their own righteousness. 


Conclusion 


Judged solely as a secondary source on early Japanese history, it may be concluded 
that the Dai Nihon shi is somewhat cumbersome to use, contains errors that more 
recent scholarship has corrected, and totally ignores most of the economic, social, and 
cultural aspects of society that modern historians tend to regard as most worthy of 
study. Despite these drawbacks, however, it is still an extraordinarily useful reference 
book. Within the limits of time and subject matter which it treats, the sheer quantity 
of facts contained is staggering. This alone would make the book useful, but in addi- 
tion the double-column documentary notes afford an almost unparalleled guide to 
the earlier historical sources on which further study of Japanese history must be based. 

In addition, the Dai Nihon shi is a significant book in the history of Japanese cul- 
ture, and its main significance lies in its position in the imperial loyalist, or sonnd, 
tradition. 

Most of the indications that the Mito School regarded loyalty to the emperor as 
the highest duty of Japanese subjects are to be found in works other than the Dai 
Nihon shi. To be sure, the “Appraisals” of Asaka Tampaku and the Dai Nihon shi 
Preface deal explicitly with the matter, but neither is an integral part of the history. 
Yet, the Dai Nihon shi itself illustrates a certain attitude toward the imperial institu- 
tion, an attitude that may be summed up as follows: the dynasty is the institutional 
and personal embodiment of the unity and continuity of the Japanese nation; it 
derives its position from a supernatural source, and it may not be supplanted; an 
emperor may or may not wield effective powers of government, but no other man or 
agency may rightfully wield them without imperial sanction. 

Tokugawa Mitsukuni chose to express these ideas in the form of a history of 
Japan. He furthermore chose as his literary models Chinese histories of a kind that 
tended to avoid historical generalizations. The result in the case of the Dai Nihon shi 
was a work which, while definite enough in its reverential attitude toward imperial 
things, was fundamentally ambiguous on the subject of shogunal or military authority. 
The Dai Nihon shi gives no answer to the question as to whether the military govern- 
ment of Tokugawa Japan had imperial sanction. Perhaps the evidence of an appar- 
ently contented faineant in Kyoto offering no remonstrance to shogunal orders and 
implying approval of them from time to time with patents of court rank or title is sufh- 
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cient indication that it did. Or perhaps, as the imperial loyalists of 1868 maintained, 
some more intimate relationship between the emperor and his government was de- 
manded by the ethical verities of Japan’s political tradition. 

In any case, this quality of ambiguity in the Dai Nihon shi accounts for the fasci- 
nating paradox that though it was conceived and patronized by a military ruler, a 
cousin of shoguns and a member of the inmost ranks of the shogunal bureaucracy, it 
contributed to an ideological tradition that helped destroy the shogunate in the nine- 
teenth century. 








Overseas Chinese and Economic 
Nationalization in the Philippines 


SHELDON APPLETON 


KEY economic, social, and political problem for the nations of Southeast Asia 

is posed by the economically important and abundantly organized Chinese 
minorities in their midst. The “economic stranglehold” of the “clannish” Chinese is 
often cited as the root of all evil by resentful local peoples, and on occasion these feel- 
ings have exploded in anti-Chinese demonstrations or riots. 

Throughout the area emigrant Chinese have entrenched themselves in the char- 
acteristically middle class occupations, including moneylending, processing, whole- 
saling, import-export, and, most notably, the retail trade. Chinese concentration in 
these fields has been due largely to religious and cultural emphases on the achieve- 
ment of family social mobility by accumulating wealth through the exercise of indus- 
try and thrift. The preference of local peoples for farming made it more opportune 
for Chinese to seek work in the towns. In any event, the greater mobility and quicker 
rewards of business as contrasted with agriculture made the former more attractive 
to emigrants whose primary concern was to make their fortune in the Nan Yang and 
return home to southeastern China, where their families were generally waiting.’ 
These same culturally-conditioned qualities and motives were also the primary con- 
tributors to the emigrants’ phenomenal success. Even when he began as a farmer or 
coolie laborer, the willingness of the Chinese to work tirelessly and live humbly soon 
enabled him to save enough to open a shop of his own. Often he was aided by the 
readiness of Chinese compatriots, who owned a substantial share of the commercial 
credit facilities, to lend a countryman the money he needed. Even after he had his 
own business he usually continued to live frugally, saving a good part of his profits to 
reinvest in his shop or to send to his family on the mainland.” 

The economic importance of the Chinese is particularly striking in the Philippines 
in view of the fact that, even if a relatively high estimate is accepted, ethnic Chinese® 
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1 See G. William Skinner, Chinese Society in Thailand (Ithaca, 1957), pp. 91-99. 

2 Khin Khin Myint Jensen, “The Chinese in the Philippines During the American Regime: 1898-1946,” 
Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1956, pp. 94, 254-261. 

8 By “ethnic Chinese” is meant in this case immigrants, offspring of two Chinese parents, and those 
with Chinese father and Filipina mother who did not opt for Philippine citizenship when they reached 
majority. 
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compose probably less than two per cent of the total Philippine population of about 
23,000,000. An accurate estimate is difficult to come by due to the large amount of 
illegal immigration* and the difficulty of achieving complete registration of aliens in 
remote rural areas. Thus the Bureau of Census and Statistics’ estimate of 145,651 
registered Chinese aliens as of 1956 is generally acknowledged to be a gross underesti- 
mate. But even estimates by “authoritative sources” vary widely. The writer received 
estimates ranging from 200,000 to 1,000,000 from such sources as Philippine Armed 
Forces Intelligence, the National Bureau of Investigation, the Chinese and U. S. 
Embassies and the two leading Chinese Chambers of Commerce. The average esti- 
mate from Filipino sources, which tend to magnify the “menace,” was over 600,000; 
from Chinese sources, which prefer to minimize it, under 350,000. 

An accurate statistical representation of the economic role of the Chinese is even 
more difficult to compile. In addition to the general hazards of census-taking in the 
Orient, there are complications arising from the use of Filipino “dummy” owners for 
Chinese-controlled enterprises in an attempt to evade discriminatory legislation and 
from the naturalization of a number of the wealthiest Chinese businessmen. Never- 
theless, there are some census figures available for a period when these factors were 
less salient than they are today, and if it is kept in mind that official figures tend 
almost inevitably to underestimate the Chinese position, it may be useful to record 
them as the only systematically compiled estimates available. 

Not all Philippine Chinese are rich, of course; many live in the same squalid 
circumstances as poor Filipinos. But the proportion of well-to-do among Philippine 
Chinese is undoubtedly greater than among Filipinos. Data based on official sources 
and published by the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce indicate that the 
Chinese held 23 per cent of the total commercial investment in the Philippines in 
1948, as against 46 per cent for Filipinos.® Chinese holdings in that year accounted for 
nearly 30 per cent of the total investment in retail and import-export trade, 20 per cent 
in lumbering, and 10 per cent in industry, but only 3 per cent or less in transportation 
and communications, mining, electric power and fisheries.® Constitutional and legis- 
lative restrictions have contributed to the virtual exclusion of Chinese from these lat- 
ter fields. Three of the fifteen commercial banks in Manila are Chinese-managed. 
These are the China Banking Corporation, the Bank of Communications and the 
Equitable Banking Corporation.” 

Though “hinese participation in Philippine foreign trade has been considerable, 
the Chinese share has declined steadily over the past decade, from 30.6 per cent in 
1948 to 13.2 per cent in 1957. Meanwhile the Filipino share has increased spectacu- 
larly, particularly on the import side. Ranking third after Americans and Chinese 
until 1951, Filipino traders surpassed Chinese in that year and overtook Americans 





* The Philippine National Bureau of Investigation estimates that about 200,000 Chinese entered the 
country illegally between the end of the Japanese occupation and the middle of 1956. Committee on Anti- 
Filipino Activities, Report on Red Threat (Manila, 1957), p. 126. 

5 Fei-lii-pin Min-li-la Chung-hua Shang-hui Wu-shih Chou-nien-K'‘an (Fiftieth Anniversary Publication 
of the Philippine Manila Chinese Chamber of Commerce) (Manila, 1955). Chinese Section, Statistical 
Supplement, p. 169. 

6 Fei-li-pin Hua-ch'iao Ching-chi [Philippine Chinese Economic Affairs] (Taipei, 1956), pp. 125, 153. 
For Chinese holdings in the retail trade, see Table 2. 

7 Elizabeth Siy Cheng Chu, “Chinese Contributions to the Philippine Economy,” Unpublished Paper, 
University of the Philippines,‘1955, pp. 37-41. 
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in 1954.° But not until 1957 did Filipino traders handle more than half of their nation’s 
total foreign trade. (See Table 1.) The rise in Filipino participation is at least partially 
attributable to the imposition of trade and import controls which, in practice, have 
benefited Filipino traders.® 


TABLE 1. Pururepine Forercn Trapve sy NATIONALITY OF TRADER, 
1948-1957 (IN MILLIONS OF PESOS) 


Filipinos Chinese Americans 
Year Total * Value Per Cent Value Per Cent Value Per Cent 
1948 1774 384 21.6 542 30.6 660 37.2 
1949 1646 359 21.8 495 30.1 589 35.8 
1950 1378 318 23.1 337 24.5 556 40.3 
1951 1790 528 29.5 393 22.0 639 35.7 
1952 1557 454 29.2 333 21.4 554 35.6 
1953 1696 560 33.0 343 20.2 579 34.1 
1954 1729 573 33.2 363 21.0 542 31.4 
1955 1911 747 39.1 385 20.1 570 29.8 
1956 1964 870 44.3 286 14.6 595 30.8 
1957 2104 1071 50.9 277 13.2 543 25.8 





Based on Philippine Census Bureau statistics. 
* Totals include trade handled by other nationals which is not shown. 


The key Chinese economic stronghold and the primary target of Filipino resent- 
ment and legislative action has been the retail trade. In 1951 more than 36' per cent 
of the total assets of retail establishments were owned by Chinese, as compared with 
about 61 per cent held by Filipinos, despite the fact that less than 13 per cent of these 
establishments were Chinese-owned. Moreover, the Chinese establishments did an 
even greater proportion of the business: 46 per cent of the total to 53 per cent for the 
Filipino enterprises. Thus the average Filipino establishment showed assets of under 
P 1,900 and gross sales of under P 4,000—barely two pesos for each peso invested; the 
average Chinese establishment, in contrast, represented over P 7,700 in assets and 
showed gross sales of over P 23,000—three pesos for each peso invested.’® (See 
Table 2.) For 1956, Philippine Census Bureau statistics showed about 19,000 registered 
Chinese retailers in the Philippines. 

Yet even these impressive figures are most likely a gross understatement. Amry 
Vandenbosch reports that when the Philippines gained independence in 1946, the 
Chinese controlled 70 to 80 per cent of the nation’s retail trade."* And George Weight- 
man writes that the Chinese have controlled 75 per cent of the retail trade since 
World War II. One Philippine Chinese even makes the unlikely claim that Chinese 

8 Fei-lii-pin Hua-ch'iao Ching-chi, pp. 153-156. 

® “Filipino, American and Chinese Participation in Philippine Trade,” American Chamber of Com- 
merce Journal (Manila), XXXIII (Nov. 1957), 536-37. 

10 “Answer of Solicitor General’ Ambrosio Padilla to the Petition Filed with the Supreme Court by 
Lao H. Ichong to Declare Republic Act No. 1180, Popularly Known as the Retail Trade Nationalization 
Law, Unconstitutional,” Brief Presented to the Supreme Court of the Republic of the Philippines in the 
case cf 'chong vs. Hernandez, G. R. No. L-7995 (Manila, 1954), chart following p. 12. Hereafter: Retail 
Trade Law Defense Brief. 

12 Amry Vandenbosch, “The Chinese in Southeast Asia,” Journal of Politics, IX (Feb. 1947), 84. 

12 George Weightman, “The Chinese Community in the Philippines,” Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, 1952, p. 71. 
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TABLE 2. Fiuierno anp CutnesE PARTICIPATION IN THE RETAIL TRADE, 
1941 and 1951 


1941 1951 
Filipinos Chinese Filipinos Chinese 
No. of Estabs. 106,671 15,356 119,352 17,429 
Per cent of Estabs.* 86 12 87 13 
Per cent of Total Assets* 55.8 33.0 61.1 36.6 
Per cent of Gross Sales* 51.7 44.2 53.0 46.1 
Sales per Peso of Assets 87 1.26 2.08 3.01 





Based on Philippine Census Bureau statistics. 

* Percentage totals may not add to 100 since data on the small percentage of establishments owned by 
Americans and others have not been included. 
controlled 97 per cent of the retail business in Manila in 1949."* What the bases for 
these estimates are is hard to say, but even the census figures reveal a remarkable 
situation in which less than two per cent of the Philippine population handle nearly 
half the retail business. 

For the most part, the Philippine response to this Chinese economic preeminence 
has been a series of legislative restrictions on Chinese activity designed to enhance the 
Filipino’s economic position and increase his control over his nation’s economy. This 
response did not originate with the Philippine Republic. As early as 1867 a Spanish 
royal decree—never put into effect, however—required that all business accounts be 
kept in Spanish.’* Anti-Chinese legislation is prevalent throughout Southeast Asia 
and is not new to the Philippines. At times the Spaniards tried to restrict Chinese 
immigrants to farming or laboring, but no matter where they started the Chinese 
soon found their way into commerce. Eventually, the Spaniards discovered that the 
most profitable policy was to permit the Chinese to operate, but to tax them heavily. 
Additional funds were commonly extorted from Chinese merchants by colonial offi- 
cials. The persistence of Chinese immigration, often illegal, despite these hazards, 
testifies to the disparity between opportunities in the home provinces and in the 
Philippines.”® 

Under U. S. administration, beginning in 1898, a reduction in “squeeze” and other 
Spanish exactions enabled the Chinese community to prosper even more than before. 
Several times the quick and efficient action of the American authorities prevented 
the spread of anti-Chinese incidents which might have resulted in massacres similar 
to those suffered under Spanish rule.’® But even in the American period Filipino 
resentment of the Chinese position made itself felt. 

The first major discriminatory law under U. S. administration was the Bookkeep- 
ing Act of 1921, which required merchants doing business in the Philippines to keep 
accounts in English, Spanish or a local dialect. The Chinese protested vigorously 
that the real intention of the act was to destroy the Chinese merchants by com- 
pelling “every little barrio tienda to employ a worthless Filipino clerk.”?7 Many 





18 Chu Hoi-horn, “The Chinese in the Philippine Economy,” Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Manila Central 
University, 1950, pp. 2-4. 

14 Weightman, p. 88. 

15 Jensen, pp. 37, 38, 43. 

16 Jensen, pp. 46, 65. 

17 Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines: A Study in National Development (New York, 1942), p. 705. 
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Filipino legislators who felt that the law was unjust are said to have voted for it any- 
way to avoid falling under the cloud of suspicion created by rumors that the Chinese 
attempted bribery to prevent the law’s enactment.’® The Chinese eventually won their 
case before the U. S. Supreme Court which overruled the Supreme Court of the 
Philippines and declared the law unconstitutional on the ground that it deprived the 
Chinese merchants of their liberty and property without due process of law and 
deprived them also of the equal protection of the law in violation of the Philippine 
Bill of Rights.’® The brief presenting the Chinese position had carefully pointed out 
that the law would operate to the detriment of American business interests in the 
Philippines and had raised the specter of possible Chinese retaliation.” 

A second Bookkeeping Act, drafted so as to withstand the test of constitutionality, 
was enacted five years later. Amendments added in 1934 and 1936 permitted book- 
keeping entries to be made in any language, but required that they be translated into 
English, Spanish or Tagalog. The result was a dual system of bookkeeping by Chinese 
—an official record for the Bureau of Internal Revenue and a private record of actual 
business.”* 

With the establishment of the Philippine Commonwealth in 1934, the pressure for 
anti-Chinese legislation increased. The Commonwealth Constitution itself—which the 
Republic has retained—contains provisions excluding Chinese from owning land, 
exploiting Philippine natural resources, or operating public utilities.2? As interpreted 
by the Philippine Supreme Court, these provisions disqualify aliens (except Ameri- 
cans) from acquiring any land or real estate whatever, even the land under their 
homes.** The court has ruled, however, that aliens may rent land for terms up to 
ninety-nine years. And, in all of the fields proscribed by the Constitution, it is still 
possible for Chinese to participate legally by investing in corporations more than 60 
per cent Filipino-owned, or by first acquiring Philippine citizenship. Many Chinese, 
of course, have done just this, particularly in the lumber industry. 

Presidents Quezon, Osmefia and Quirino all attempted to make the emphasis of 
nationalist legislation pro-Filipino rather than anti-Chinese. Through their efforts and 
those of others, legislation was passed to provide commercial credit and cooperative 
marketing facilities for Filipinos. However, this legislation succeeded only to a 
limited extent in increasing the Filipino share in the nation’s commerce, and the 
pressure for more severe measures continued.”* 

In January 1941, a Manila municipal board ordinance accorded priority to Filipino 
applications for licenses to do business in the city’s public markets. But the Japanese 
occupation delayed implementation, and the law was not enforced strictly until 1948. 





18 Weightman, p. 89. 
19 “Petition of Lao H. Ichong, in His Own Behalf and in Behalf of Other Alien Residents, Corporations, 


and Partnerships Adversely Affected by Republic Act 1180,” Brief Presented to the Supreme Court of the 
Republic of the Philippines in the case of Ichong vs. Hernandez, G. R. No. L-7995 (Manila, 1954), p. 8. 
Hereafter; Retail Trade Law Plaintiff Brief. 

20 “Memorandum Regarding Act No. 2972 of the Philippines, Legislation Known as the Bookkeeping 
Law,” Brief Submitted to U.S. Supreme Court in case of Yu Cong Eng vs. Trinidad, 1926, pp. 12, 18. 

21 Weightman, p. 90. 

22 Constitution of the Philippine Commonwealth, Article 13, Sections 1, 5, and Article 14, Section 8. 

23 Krivenko vs. the Register of Deeds of Manila (44 O.G. 471) (Manila, 1947), cited in Retail Trade 
Law Defense Brief, p. 10. The majority was 6-4. 

24 Fei-lii-pin Hua-ch'iao Ching-chi, p. 218. 
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Even then many Chinese undoubtedly continued to run stalls formally licensed to 


Filipino “dummies.” ** 

In view of the extensive financial support Philippine Chinese provided to China’s 
resistance against Japan, it is not surprising that the Japanese invasion and occupation 
of the Philippines brought considerable hardship to the Chinese and temporarily 
reduced their economic power. But the Chinese were quick to recover. “It was 
Chinese capital that immediately rebuilt and restored a good portion of the com- 
mercial sections of most Philippine cities . . .” after World War II.?* Many Filipinos 
complain that Americans discriminated in favor of the Chinese in granting credit 
immediately after the war, and some intimate that this was due to bribery of Ameri- 
can military officers. The head of a large American business firm in Manila agreed 
that all the banks in the Philippines showed favoritism towards Chinese and Ameri- 
cans immediately after World War II, but maintained that in the light of his own 
experience this was merely sound banking. His firm, in business in the Philippines 
for almost fifty years, had done 70 per cent of its P 75,000,000 business with Chinese 
and Americans, losing less than P 25,000 in bad debts in the process. But in the remain- 
ing 30 per cent of the business which had been done with Filipinos, about P 200,000 
in bad debts had been lost, despite the fact that the firm had screened the Filipinos 
much more closely than it had the Chinese. 

Even before the Japanese surrender new nationalization legislation had been 
introduced. One bill was passed in September 1945, but vetoed by President Osmeiia. 
Others were shelved or blocked in one way or another. In 1951 one Congressman 
told a congressional investigating committee he had been offered P 2,500 to vote 
against a nationalization bill. In fact Philippine Congressmen have frequently intro- 
duced or threatened to introduce anti-Chinese legislation as a means of raising cam- 
paign funds.”* 

From the establishment of the Republic until 1954 a number of laws detrimental 
to Chinese interests were enacted, among them: a law giving 15 per cent preference 
to Filipino contractors in bidding for contracts to construct public buildings; laws 
prohibiting “aliens” (principally Chinese) from entering various professions;** and 
laws permitting only Filipino merchants to apply as new importers for import 
licenses and permission to purchase foreign exchange. In addition, a National Market- 
ing Company (NAMARCO) was set up to import certain commodities free of cus- 
toms duties and sell them to Filipino retailers only.*° 

But “the most unkind cut of all”—especially to Chinese merchants who had con- 
tributed heavily to the Presidential campaign of Ramon Magsaysay—was the passage 
and enactment of what has become known as the Retail Trade Nationalization Act. 
This law provided that: “No person who is not a citizen of the Philippines, and no 
association, partnership, or corporation the capital of which is not wholly owned by 
citizens of the Philippines, shall engage directly or indirectly in the retail business.” 
Aliens engaged in retail business prior to May 15, 1954—more than a month before 





26 Weightman, pp. 91-92. 
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the bill’s enactment—could continue in business until their death or retirement. But 
at that point their heirs must liquidate the business within six months. Corporations 
and partnerships were required to liquidate within ten years after enactment. The 
strict enforcement of this act, then, would completely exclude Chinese from the retail 
trade as soon as the present generation of Chinese storekeepers died out. Violators 
were to be imprisoned for three to five years, fined P 3,000-5,000, and, in the case of 
aliens, deported immediately after serving their sentence. Americans were exempted 
from the provisions of the act. In view of the severity of this bill, it is worth examining 
in some detail the conditions of its passage, its court tests, its administrative interpre- 
tations, and the direct and indirect effects of its enactment. 

The Retail Trade Nationalization Bill was passed by the Philippine Senate in the 
closing hours of its 1954 session, under unusual circumstances. Leading representatives 
of the Chinese community appealed to influential Congressmen who had received 
substantial Chinese financial aid in their campaigns and were assured that the bill 
would not pass. Due to “politics,” however, including an attempt by a Congressman 
to extort money from Chinese leaders in return for a promise to block its enactment, 
the bill was brought to a vote and passed, because many Congressmen feared that 
opposing it would not only be unpopular but might lead to charges that they had 
accepted bribes. President Magsaysay hesitated to veto the bill, fearing, as many Con- 
gressmen had, an avalanche of adverse public reaction, and signed it on June 19, 1954. 

The Chinese hastened to test the new law’s constitutionality in Court. On May 20, 
1954—five days after the cutoff date provided in the act, but a month prior to its 
approval by the President—Lao H. Ichong, a Chinese, had received a license to 
operate a store he had just inherited from his father. After the approval of the Retail 
Trade Law, however, the Treasurer of Manila, where the store was located, refused 
to renew the license on the ground that Ichong had not actually been engaged in 
retail business by May 15, 1954. This was the case chosen to test the new law.** The 
brief presented in Lao’s behalf contended that the Retail Trade Nationalization Law 
is unconstitutional on the grounds that it 1) violates constitutional guarantees against 
deprivation of life, liberty or property without due process of the law; 2) denies equal 
protection of the laws; 3) infringes upon provisions of the United Nations Charter, to 
which the Philippines is a party; and 4) cannot be sustained under the police power 
of the State. The overturning of the Bookkeeping Act by the U. S. Supreme Court 
was cited, among other cases, in the support of these contentions.” 

The defense countered by denying each of these points specifically. The granting 
of licenses to engage in retail business was a privilege, it claimed, rather than a right. 
The guarantee of equal protection meant merely that all persons subject to a given act 
must be treated alike and not that no legislation applying to classes of persons might 
be enacted. The U.N. Charter provisions cited were statements of purpose rather 
than binding obligations, and in any case as part of a treaty could be superceded by 
subsequent legislation. And the act was a proper exercise of the police power in view 
of the Constitution’s emphasis on conserving the nation’s patrimony. 





81 Retail Trade Law Plaintiff Brief, pp. 1 and 5. There were at least 70 other cases in the greater 
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The Supreme Court decided (10-1) that the law was a legitimate exercise of the 
police power of the state. A subsequent opinion of the Secretary of Justice ruled that 
although Filipino women legally married to Chinese came under the scope of the act, 
Filipina common-law wives of Chinese kept their citizenship and might be granted 
licenses. The same opinion also ruled that bakers, lumber millers, rice millers and 
restauranteurs with businesses capitalized at under P 5,000 were exempt from the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Chinese were quick to point out the inequities the law was creating. Its retro- 
activity meant huge losses for Chinese who had built shops or businesses immediately 
prior to the act’s somewhat unexpected passage. Chinese in some businesses were 
caught between administrators’ conflicting definitions of “wholesaler” and “retailer,” 
finding themselves required to purchase wholesalers’ licenses, on the one hand, yet 
considered as coming within the scope of the Retail Trade Law on the other. And the 
law served to aggravate personal tragedies by reinforcing the hardship imposed upon 
Chinese families with the death of their principal breadwinner. Many of the Chinese 
interviewed expressed resentment against Magsaysay’s “betrayal” after the generous 
financial backing Chinese had given his cainpaign. 

Perhaps of more immediate importance were the economic reactions of the 
Chinese. Some left retailing and moved into wholesaling or manufacturing. Others 
took their capital out of the Philippines altogether and invested it elsewhere, particu- 
larly in Hong Kong. The American Chamber of Commerce Journal noted that more 
than 216.6 million American dollars had been invested in Hong Kong by overseas 
Chinese, principally through black-market channels from Malaya, Singapore, the 
Philippines and Indonesia.** Other Chinese sought investment opportunities in British 
North Borneo, and a British Embassy official confirmed reports that Chinese had 
inquired about the possibilities of arranging transfers of capital and the emigration 
of some Chinese to that colony. A large number of Chinese storekeepers, conscious 
of the losses which would be incurred by their families in collecting debts and liquidat- 
ing inventories within six months after their deaths, as the law required, began to 
restrict the credit they customarily gave Filipino customers, and to reduce inven- 
tories.** Still other Chinese contrived to stay in business. Some registered their retail 
establishments in the name of Filipino “dummies” or in the name of their common- 
law wives.** This became so common that an “Anti-Dummy” Board was set up to 
deal with the problem. Others were driven to the traditional solution: bribery. But 
this left them highly vulnerable to further extortion, ending in a self-reinforcing cycle 
which has contributed to the infiltration of corruption throughout the Philippine econ- 
omy and body politic. American as well as Chinese businessmen interviewed fre- 
quently admitted that “paying off” appropriate officials and influentials is a precondi- 
tion for remaining in business of any kind. Finally, the impact of the Retail Trade 
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Law served to illustrate forcibly to Chinese businessmen formerly noted for their 
indifference to politics that failure to participate in the political process could help 
to put their own economic survival in jeopardy. 

The onset of a depression which saw 25 per cent of the nation’s labor force unem- 
ployed in 1955** led some Filipinos to attack the Retail Trade Law as a major causative 
factor, despite the lack of statistical support for this inference. Less than two months 
after its enactment, a leading Filipino newspaper commented editorially: 


. .. The nationalization law has adversely affected business in almost all lines. . . . 

This reluctance of alien retailers and distributors to place substantial orders for mer- 
chandise has hit new manufacturing industries hardest, according to businessmen. With 
outlets for their manufactured or processed goods much reduced, the factories have had to 
reduce their operations, resulting in the lay-off of workers and in the cutting down of 
orders for raw materials. 

. . . Fearing lack of adequate distributing facilities capitalists who would want to 
engage in new manufacturing ventures have put their plans in cold storage until the pros- 
pects clarify. 

Obviously, the administration has to do something about this matter.®® 


The Secretary of Commerce warned that the new nationalization law would not itself 
insure Filipino control of the retail trade. This would require additional measures 
including teaching Filipinos how to conduct retail businesses, impressing upon the 
citizenry the importance of patronizing “retailers of their own race,” and establishing 
liberal credit facilities for Filipino retailers.*° Subsequently a P 20,000,000 fund to pro- 
vide such credit was set up, but by August 1958, a later Secretary of Commerce 
reported that only P 12,000,000 of a total of P 31,000,000 in loans to Filipino retailers 


had been repaid and recommended that the Philippine National Bank prosecute non- 
payers. It was hoped that this would result in the “eventual elimination of non- 
profitable ventures into the retail trade which have been induced mainly by the 
availability of capital on easy terms.”** Moreover, government officials soon discovered 
to their chagrin that their tax revenues were being decreased, too. In October 1954, 
the Treasurer of Manila reported that the city’s revenue was expected to drop by more 
than half a million pesos for the current fiscal year because “alien retailers (mostly 
Chinese) were closing down rather than subjecting themselves to the provisions of 
the Retail Trade Nationalization Law.” The Chinese retailers, he explained, were the 
biggest payers of municipal taxes.** 

There were some hints, too, that legislation of this kind might drive Philippine 
Chinese to support the Communist government in Peking in the hope that it might 
provide better protection for their business interests than the Taipei government 
could.** 

Its “side effects” notwithstanding, the Retail Trade Law does not seem to have 
succeeded in breaking the Chinese “economic stranglehold.” Official Philippine Govern- 
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ment figures might be expected to maximize the effect of the law, since they would 
list as “Filipino” investments made by Chinese through Filipino “dummies” or 
through their common-law Filipina wives. Yet Philippine Census Bureau figures 
since the passage of the bill show no significant decline in the Chinese share of new 
investments.** 

Organizations representing the Chinese community have devoted a great deal of 
effort to securing repeal or amendment of the act, but many fear that the same politi- 
cal climate which caused the act’s passage will prevent its repeal. Within little more 
than six months after its approval, rumors that Chinese businessmen were trying to 
bribe Congressmen to secure repeal or amendment of the Retail Trade Law had 
become so widespread as to force the Federation of Chinese Chambers of Commerce 
to deny them publicly in letters to the Senate President and the Speaker of the 
House.** In this milieu, only a very courageous (or very well-bribed) Filipino poli- 
tician would venture to introduce significant modifications in favor of the Chinese. 

The effects of other restrictive legislation have been basically similar. The estab- 
lishment of restrictive import quotas, with only Filipinos allowed to apply for new 
allocations, has led to the frequent sale of commodities imported by Filipinos to 
Chinese. The Filipino, inexperienced in retailing, is thus able to make a quick profit 
without risk, while the Chinese transmits the added cost to the consumer in the form 
of higher prices. Initially such Filipino importers were content with a 20 per cent 
profit on the venture, but their “take” has risen in proportion to the increasing difh- 
culty in obtaining allocations, to as much as 50 or 60 per cent in 1958.** The avail- 
ability of such an attractive annual windfall has, in turn, increased pressure on the 
Central Bank for quota allocations, thereby enabling less than impeccable public 
officials to “share the wealth.” 

A like fate befell the National Marketing Company (NAMARCO) set up to 
import commodities duty free and sell them to licensed Filipino dealers for distribu- 
tion. Again, instead of retailing the goods themselves, some Filipino purchasers resold 
them to Chinese retailers. In the summer of 1958 Philippine Constabulary and Bureau 
of Internal Revenue officials raided a Chinese store in downtown Manila and reported 
that it contained between P 2,000,000 and P 4,000,000 worth of illegally-procured food- 
stuffs, including large quantities of NAMARCO goods from which the labels had 
been removed and replaced with the labels of the Chinese firm. At that time the 
General Manager of NAMARCO announced that his own investigation had dis- 
closed a similar situation in another store nearby.**’ Frequent cases of alleged smug- 
gling by Chinese have also been mentioned in the press, leading to a government- 
sponsored investigation. The chief investigator, Lieutenant Commander Marcelino 
Calinawan, declared that if all those in the customs service who were guilty of 
“anomalous” behavior in this connection were suspended, there would be no one 
left to run the service.*” 
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Many Filipinos, however, felt that these developments indicated a need not for 
“moderation” but for an even firmer stand against Chinese economic dominance. 
They suggested nationalizing labor, discouraging Filipino citizens from employing 
Chinese, eliminating the Chinese school system and other additional nationalization 
laws.*® 

There is little prospect that a change of administration will bring about any major 
change in Philippine government policy toward the Chinese. Philippine Vice-Presi- 
dent Diosodado Macapagal, leader of the opposition Liberal Party and a likely Presi- 
dential candidate in the next election, told the writer that if he were to attain the 
Presidency he would pursue essentially the same policy toward the Chinese as the 
present Nacionalista administration. Though he conceded that restrictive legislation 
did not seem the most effective course of action, and opposed any such new legislation 
generally, Macapagal did not feel he could attempt to secure the repeal of laws 
already in force. Even at the cost of renouncing an otherwise potentially useful source 
of development capital, he thought it was essential that Chinese control of the Philip- 
pine economy be broken. 

Thus, even if the next few years make still clearer the failure of the attempt to 
solve “the Chinese problem” by economic nationalization, it is not likely that a more 
enlightened policy will be adopted soon. For the fact of the matter is that “the Chinese 
issue” is being used by demagogic Philippine politicians in much the same way that 
some southern politicians in the U. S. have utilized “the Negro issue”—to divert 
public attention from more fundamental economic issues, such as the polarization of 
wealth, mass unemployment, official corruption, and retarded industrial development. 
Solution of “the Chinese problem” is the last thing these demagogues and their rich 
supporters want, and most likely constructive measures will have to await the devel- 
opment in the Filipino public consciousness of a keener awareness of what are actually 
the fundamental issues affecting the well-being of the people. Until then, Philippine 
efforts to cope with the economic position of the Chinese will probably continue to 
resemble the harassed efforts of a man striving mightily to swat an elusive gadfly 
perched squarely on his nose. 





4° There were 43 nationalization bills pending in Congress as of August 1958. Rama, p. 29. 




















The Economic Function of a Medieval 


South Indian Temple 


BURTON STEIN 


HE economic importance of Hindu temples in medieval South India has been 

commented upon by most students of South Indian history. Without exception, 
the temple is seen to have had a central place in the dominantly agrarian economy of 
South India prior to the extension of British control in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. However, beyond recognition of the significant economic functions of 
medieval South Indian temples, little attention has been given to the matter. 

The present study is the result of work with the texts of stone inscriptions, about 
1000 in all, from one of the most important of the South Indian temples, the shrine 
of Sri Vénkatésvara at Tirupati in the present Chittoor district of Andhra state.’ These 
inscriptions primarily cover the period from the ninth through the sixteenth centuries, 
thus providing one of the best collections of materials on any Indian temple during 
the medieval period. The Tirupati inscriptions deal essentially with endowments of 
land and money and are therefore most useful for the analysis of the nature and 
utilization of the land and money placed with the Temple as religious endowments. 
Beyond the obvious usefulness of the Tirupati inscriptions as sources for economic 
analysis, these materials also provide vital information concerning the modification 
of the Temple’s ritual in consequence of the introduction of ritual forms from other 
parts of Tamil country and on the central place of the Hindu temple in the organiza- 
tion of medieval South Indian culture. 

The inscriptional record from Tirupati is most complete from the middle of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries. In that century, the Temple was 
favored with the patronage of the Vijayanagar rulers of South India,” and the Temple 
developed into the foremost shrine in the South. Between 1456 and 1570, the Temple 
was granted over a hundred villages and large sums of money as endowments whose 
income was used to perform rituals in the names of over three hundred donors. Vil- 
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Tirupati Sri Mahant’s Press, 1930; and Tirumalai-Tirupati Epigraphical Series. Texts and Translations. 
6 vols. Tirupati: Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthanam Press, 1931-38. The volumes of texts are hereafter 
referred to as TTDI followed by a volume number and the number of the specific inscriptional texts in 
each volume. 

2 The Vijayanagar Empire was established in the early 14th century and lasted, as a significant power, 
to the early 17th century. Its establishmient and great power, particularly in the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries, helped to contain the expansion of Islam into South India until the time of Aurangzeb in the 
1680's. Through most of the period of its rule, the Vijayanagar Empire controlled the greater part of 
India south of the Krishna River. The most recent and best study of Vijayanagar is K, A. Nilakanta Sastri’s 
A History of South India from Prehistoric Times to the Fall of Vijayanagar (Madras: Oxford University 
Press, 1955). 
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lage and monetary endowments were utilized by the Temple to develop irrigation 
facilities around Tirupati. 


Resources and Organization for Irrigation Development at Tirupati 


Irrigation development at Tirupati was important, first, because it provided a 
reliable and stable investment for monetary endowments. The number and magnifi- 
cence of the ritual services at Tirupati depended upon a reliable stream of income 
which resulted from the investment of endowed funds. Without the assurance which 
this irrigation program provided for the donor of money, it is doubtful whether 
money endowments for the deities of the Temple could have reached the proportions 
they did. Hence, the institutional growth of the Temple was closely associated with 
and dependent upon the program of agricultural development which the Temple 
carried out. 

The development of an efficient secular management of the Temple was also 
closely related to the irrigation program. In the 1380's, after two centuries as an 
increasingly important shrine, the Tirupati temple came under the management of 
twelve trustees (sthdnattar). In the course of the century of growth, from the 1450's, 
the function of the Temple management changed. This was an important factor in 
the irrigation program. The relationship between the volume of resources which 
came into the Temple and the secular management of the Temple was an interde- 
pendent one. Part of the increasing endowments of land and money in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries must have resulted from the fact that manage- 
ment was efficient and responsible, as much as from the patronage of the Vijayanagar 
rulers. During the sixteenth century, as endowments continued to grow in magnitude, 
the secular organization of the Temple changed to accommodate and encourage the 


input of resources. 


Tenure Systems and Temple Lands 


Land endowments—villages, portions of villages, or plots of cultivated land—were 
the primary resources of the Temple. The lands granted to the Temple had two 
functions: (1) to yield an income with which to maintain a specified ritual service in 
the name of the donor of the land; (2) to provide a productive place to invest funds 
granted to the Temple for the performance of services in the name of the donor of the 
money. It is from these points of view that land endowments are examined. 

The general conditions of land tenure in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
a bearing upon the relationship of the Temple to the lands granted to it. There were 
three, or perhaps four, basic forms of land tenure at this time: (1) crown lands 
(bhandéravada) which were under the direct revenue administration of the imperial 
government and from which the government received an important part of its reve- 
nues; (2) lands held on military service tenure (amaram) by local chieftains and 
tributary rulers (ndyakas), who sent part of the income of their amaram villages 
to the imperial treasury and retained part to defray the costs of maintaining a body 
of soldiers;* (3) lands held on eleemosynary tenure by Brahmans (brahmadéaya), 





8 The ndyaka system is discussed in detail by two contemporary Portuguese travellers in India, Do- 
mingo Paes and Fernao Nuniz in Roert Sewell, 4 Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar); A Contribution to the 
History of India (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Company Ltd., 1900) pp. 281 and 379-89 respectively. 
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temples (dévadana), and traditional educational institutions, or mathas (mathapura) 4 
Lands granted to mathas differed from those granted to temples in that the matha 
manager and chief teacher was considered the owner of property granted to the matha 
for its upkeep, while temple lands were held in trust by the temple managers in the 
name of the deity to whom the lands had been granted.° There has been controversy 
as to whether there was yet a fourth type of tenure system in medieval South India— 
peasant proprietor tenure. Villages granted to the Temple which could have been held 
on this form of tenure numbered only three according to the existing record.® 

Lands under all four basic forms of tenure were granted to the Temple. Between 
the years 1509 and 1568, 115 villages were granted to the Temple in perpetuity in 
order to provide income for specified ritual services. The donors of these villages may 
be divided into three groups, and the following distribution of temple villages accord- 
ing to donor groups and their corresponding tenure types can be seen: 


TABLE 1. Vittacz ENDOWMENTS AND TyPEs oF TENURE BY Donor Groups, 1509-68° 





Donor Group Type of Tenure 1509-30 1530-42 1542-68 _ Total 





A. State donors. Crown and Service 
tenure.” 12 10 40% 62% 


B. Temple Func- Eleemosynary Tenure. 5 194 184% 43 
tionaries. 


C. Local Resident Some service, some 


and Merchants. peasant proprietor 
tenure. 5) 6 3 9% 


Total 17% 35% 62 115 














* Based on 312 Tirupati inscriptions, Miscellaneous land grants are not included. 

’ During most of the sixteenth century, crown and service lands may be considered a single type. 
Service lands at the disposal of state officers and tributary officers were meant to provide for a body of 
soldiers as well as to supplement imperial revenues. Thus, it was undoubtedly necessary for donors of 
service tenure lands to obtain permission from the imperial government before alienating such lands to 
temples, since these grants diminished the effectiveness of their office and the amount of imperial revenues. 


Of the 115 villages granted to the Temple between 1509 and 1568, sixty-two and one- 
half or 54 per cent came directly from state donors. Villages granted by temple func- 
tionaries (donor group B in Table 1) were held on eleemosynary tenure, and these 
lands originally had been granted to the temple functionaries by state officers and 
tributary chiefs for the most part.” Village grants by temple functionaries comprised 





“These forms of land tenure are discussed by T. V. Mahalingam, Economic Life in the Vijayanagar 
Empire (Madras: University of Madras, 1951) pp. 86-91. 

5A. Ghosh, The Law of Endowments (Calcutta: Eastern Publishing House, 1938), p. 10. Ghosh dis- 
cusses this matter historically. 

® TTDI, V, Nos. 77, 84, 115. Arguments in the controversy over the peasant proprietorship tenure may 
be found in Mahalingam, p. 84 and N. Venkataramanayya, Studies in the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara 
(Madras: University of Madras, 1935), pp. 164-86. 

™ This cannot be established in absolutely certain terms because the inscriptions usually do not specify 
how the temple functionaries obtained their villages. In eight cases where the origin of villages granted by 
temple functionaries is specified, six came from state donors, one from another functionary, and one was 
purchased by a functionary from a local chieftain, See TTDI, III, Nos. 90, 142, 163; IV, Nos. 14, 122, 
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forty-three of the 115 villages, or 37 per cent. Taken together, the villages granted by 
state donors, either directly to the Temple, or indirectly through the intermediary 
grant to a temple functionary, numbered 105 villages or g1 per cent of the 115 villages 
granted between 1509 and 1568. 

The income from crown villages and villages held on service tenure, which com- 
prised 91 per cent of the villages settled upon the Temple, was divided into two princi- 
pal shares: a “major share” (mélvaram) and a “minor share” (kudivaram or kil- 
varam). The major share of village income was employed for state or military pur- 
poses. The minor share was retained by the cultivators of the land. These traditional 
dual shares represented claims upon the annual harvests of villages under crown or 
service tenure.* When a village under crown or service tenure was granted to the 
Temple, the division of village income into major and minor shares was retained. 
However, the major share of the income of the village—now a temple village—went 
to the Temple. The minor share, as before, remained with the cultivators.® 

The primary purpose of a land endowment was to provide a perpetual income for 
a ritual service. In addition to the provision of income, land endowments to the 
Temple provided a place for the investment of monetary endowments. Examination 
of the Tirupati inscriptions and those of other South Indian temples in this period 
suggest that temple lands differed with respect to their suitability for investment and 
development. For development purposes, the most restricted form of temple village 
tenure was that arising from a grant of land which provided that the donor should 
have the right of tenancy over the land (kaniyatchi),’® and that the donor should 
pay into the temple an agreed sum of money each year. There were only three exist- 
ing records of this sort of arrangement in the Tirupati inscriptions." Another 
restricted form of tenure of endowed lands, from the point of view of potential devel- 
opment, was that in which the lands granted represented only a fixed income of 
specified revenue with no other rights over the income of the village nor power to 
interfere with the occupants. This was called srdtriyam tenure, and the donor of a 
Srétriyam village received this right from the state in recognition of some service or 
honor. According to the extant Tirupati inscriptions, there were two such grants to 
the Temple in 1514.’* The kaniyatchi and Srétriyam tenures restricted the capacity of 
the Temple to apply capital investments, because in both types the Temple received a 
fixed income regardless of the total income of the land. 

With the exception of the cases mentioned above, the Temple could develop its 





144; V, Nos. 47, 66, 77. In general, no group other than holders of crown and service tenure lands had 
command over villages to a degree which would have permitted alienation to temple functionaries as 
brahmadaya grants. 

8 The use of the terms mélvaéram and kudivaram to refer to major and minor income shares and the 
terms referring to the right to enjoy these shares, miyatchi and kaniyatchi, were in use during the Chola 
period (ca. roth to 13th centuries) and even before during the 8th and goth centuries of the Pandyan 
ascendancy. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, Il, part I (Madras: University of Madras, 1937), 395 
and Kishori Mohan Gupta, The Land System of South India between c. 800 A.D. and 1200 A.D. Punjab 
Oriental Series. No. XX (Lahore: M. Benarsi Das, 1933), 194. 

® This fact was noted by the South Indian historian S. Krishnasvami Aiyanger in his study of the 
Tirupati temple; A History of the Holy Shrine of Sri Venkatesa in Tirupati, 11 (Madras: Tirumalai- 
Tirupati Devasthanam Committee, 1941), 403. According to Gupta, this was characteristic in South India. 

10 See note 8, also “kaniyatchi” in Horace H. Wilson, A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms (Cal- 
cutta: Eastern Law House, 1940), p. 402. 

11 TTDI, V, Nos. 84, 98, 139. 

12 TTDI, Ill, Nos. 90, 91. 
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endowed land and realize an additional income. As trustees of the major share of 
income from a temple village, the temple managers could apparently invest funds 
for permanent improvements as long as part of the additional income from the capital 
investment was apportioned to holders of minor shares (kudivaram).™* 


Monetary Endowments 


Large grants of money to the Tirupati temple began in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. This development coincided with the beginning of patronage by the Vija- 
yanagar rulers and also with the practice of investing money endowments in Temple 
lands. Throughout the sixteenth century, donors granted money to the Temple on the 
understanding that their endowments would be invested in the lands of the Temple. 

New income from the investment of a monetary endowment in a Temple village 
came to the Temple as a large major share (mélvdram) of the income from this vil- 
lage. The return to the donor of the money was realized in the ritual service carried 
out in his name. By ascertaining the costs of some of the food offerings, which com- 
prised the typical service in this period, it has been possible to determine the annual 
return to the donor expressed as a percentage of his endowment. For example, an 
inscription dated January 20, 1542, contained a long and detailed list of different types 
of fried rice cake offerings and the cost of such offerings.’* The next inscription, dated 
February 10, 1542,’° recorded a large monetary endowment, and read in part as fol- 


lows: 


Since you paid the sum of 15,000 nar-panam"® into the temple treasury this day for 
the purpose of propitiating Sfi Malaikuniyaninra-Perum4l!? with 300 appa padi yearly 
as your offering—we shall utilize this sum of 15,000 nar-panam for the improvement of 
tanks and channels in the temple villages and with the income obtained thereby, the above 
mentioned 300 appa padi shall be prepared and offered. . . . 


The January inscription mentioned the cost of each fried rice cake offering (appa 
padi) as six panam. The February inscription provided for the preparation of 300 
appa padi which, at six panam per padi, equaled 1,800 panam per year. Since the 
endowment was 15,000 panam, the annual return to the donor in the form of a 300 
appa padi offering, at a cost of 1,800 panam, was equal to 12 per cent of his endow- 
ment. 

The annual return to donors of money, computed in the above manner, varied 
between 5 and 15 per cent for the years 1535 to 1547. An overall average for these 
years would be about 10 per cent. The explanation for this variation seems to be that 





18 Cultivators of temple villages not only realized the benefits from the capital improvements in their 
land, and therefore greater minor share incomes, but they probably benefited materially from the invest- 
ment initially since the money was mainly used for labor services in construction of irrigation improve- 
ments, It is probable that the actual labor was performed by the cultivators of the land working under 
the direction of the temple works officers. 

14 7TDI, IV,.No. 169. 

15 TTDI, IV, No. 170. 

16 The pagam, a copper coin, was the most important circulating medium around Tirupati during 
Vijayanagar times. The prefix mar indicated that the coins were not debased. On the basis of fragmentary 
evidence of Vijayanagar currency, it appears that the amount of copper in the panam gradually decreased 
between the early 16th and early 17th centuries. See R. S. Panchamukhi, “Some Vijayanagar Copper Coins,” 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, V (June 1943), 58-9. 

17 This is the processional image of the deity Sri Vénkatéévara at Tirupati. 
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the earnings on each endowment of money was determined by the particular applica- 
tion of the funds to specific temple villages. Two factors would have influenced the 
actual return on an endowment: (1) the actual earning potential of the fields, 
based upon the fertility of the soil and the size of the plot; (2) the division of 
income from the land between the Temple, which held the right to the major share, 
and the tenants or cultivators, who owned the minor share. The first point requires 
no further comment since it seems obvious that plots of land would differ in their 
capacity to yield income from a capital investment. The second point is more impor- 
tant since the Temple, on receiving an endowment of land, became the holder of a 
given proportion of the income of that land. There were no fixed proportions on these 
shares of income, and the share claimed by the Temple could vary between 51 per 
cent and 75 per cent*® depending on the proportion established in any temple village 
under the arrangements in force prior to the endowment of the village. Hence, on 
the basis of the proportion of shares between the major and minor shares alone, there 
would have been considerable variation in the earning on an investment of a mone- 
tary endowment and therefore on the annual return to the donor of money. In this 
connection, it is possible to suppose that the monetary endowment earning the high- 
est return between 1535 and 1547’° was applied either to land with a high develop- 
ment potential®® or to land in which the major share due to the Temple was quite 
large, or, perhaps, both, thus yielding a relatively high return. 

The average annual return on monetary endowments as measured by the value 
of the service performed for the money donor was about 10 per cent for the years 
1535-47" However, as noted above, some of the additional income produced by the 
capital improvement resulting from the investment of monetary endowments went 
to the minor share holder. In order to establish the return on the endowment as an 
agricultural investment, it is necessary to add the earnings of the minor share holder 
to the earnings of the major share holder, the Temple. Thus, if the value of the food 
offering represented a 10 per cent earning on the monetary endowment which had 
been invested in a temple village and the major share (mélvéram) was just over 
half, then the actual annual total earning on the investment was about 20 per cent 
of the capital invested: the Temple’s 10 per cent based upon the one-half major share 
and the cultivator’s 10 per cent based upon his one-half minor share. If the major 
share was three-quarters of income of the village to the minor share of one-quarter 
and the value of the annual offering was 10 per cent of the endowment, the actual 
return on the money endowment considered as a capital investment in agriculture 
would be about 13 per cent. 

The gap between the return to the Temple on a monetary endowment and the 
total return on the money seen as a capital investment in agricultural development 
is a significant one. This gap was the measure of welfare produced by the irrigation 
program carried out by the Temple. For every capital improvement resulting from 





18 The writer never encountered a major share exceeding 75 per cent of the income of a temple village. 

19 TTDI, IV, No. 64 dated 1536 with an annual return of 15 percent. 

20 Land that by reason of size, fertility, etc. produced a relatively high incremental increase in product 
per unit of capital input. 

21 The 10 per cent return on a monetary endowment seemed also to exist at the great Saivite temple 
at Kalahasti where the same practice of irrigation investments was followed. Archaeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy (New Dehli: Manager of Publications). 1922, No. 166; 1924, 
Nos, 145, 152, 164, 166, 171, 180, 183; 1927, Nos. 160, 167. 
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the investment in a temple village, part of the additional income or product remained 
with the holder of the minor share of income of the temple village. Spread over more 
than one hundred villages, this additional income, which varied with the proportions 
of the major and minor shares, must have had a good effect upon the level of living 
of the cultivators of temple village lands. 


TasBie 2—MonerTary ENDOWMENTS TO THE TIRUPATI TEMPLE, 1509-68 





1509-30 1530-42 1542-68 





Value % of Value % of Value % of 
Donors Total (panam) Total (panam) Total 





A. State Donors 

Viceroy 

Chief Minister 

Commander-in-Chief 

Generals 

Royal Officers 

Subordinate and 
Tributary Officers 


B. Temple Functionaries 
Temple Priests 
Musicians, poet 

dancers 
Scholars 
Temple Accountants 


C. Local Residents and 
Merchants 
Citizens and Mer- 
chants of Tirupati 25,625 : 41,695 : 54,405 
Private Devotees 27,560 ‘ 10, 293 F 54, 150 





Totals 155,606 100.0 469,901 100.0 186,606 
100.0 100.0 





The magnitude and origin of monetary endowments to the Temple in the six- 
teenth century deserves special attention. Table 2 summarizes the data from 312 
Tirupati inscriptions for the years 1509-68 according to the Vijayanagar regnal period 
of Krishnadévaraya, Achyutadévaraya, and Sadafivaraya. Monetary endowments 
shown in Table 2 increased about threefold between the period 1509-30 and the 
period 1530-42 and then declined by almost the same extent in the period 1542-68. 
The early period and the late period showed an average annual endowment of about 
7,000 panam while the average annual endowment for the middle period (1530-42) 
was about 40,000 param. One factor in the greater volume of monetary endowments 
in the reign of Achyutadévaraya, 1530-42, was the endowments of state donors, 
particularly military commanders and officers of the Empire who alone accounted for 
53 per cent of the total monetary endowments of the period. However, even excluding 
the endowments of these officers, the average annual endowments for this period 
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would have been over twice those of the other periods, i.e., around 17,000 panam per 
annum. 

Explanations of the relatively great monetary endowments of Achyuatadévaraya’s 
reign, and particularly the endowments by state donors must be conjectural. It is per- 
haps admissible to argue that the overall increase in money granted in the period 
1530-42 in relation to the smaller endowments of the preceeding and succeeding 
periods was the result of the previous twenty years of stable rule under Krishnadé- 
varaya. During Krishnadévaraya’s time, the Empire was free of destructive invasions; 
the country was under a strong and unified central government. Moreover, the suc- 
cessful wars undertaken by Krishnadévaraya probably added money wealth to the 
Imperial treasury and the treasuries of the officers of the state, part of which, at least, 
found its way into the treasuries of South Indian temples. Another factor which in- 
creased monetary endowments in the years 1530-42 was the spread of the Temple’s 
fame and the accompanying increase of donors in more distant areas. Monetary en- 
dowments, as a result, replaced land endowments because of the difficulties for the 
temple managers of administering villages far from Tirupati. 

Another explanation for the volume of monetary endowments in the time of 
Achyutadévaraya can be found in the political conditions of the period. The final six 
years of Achyutadévaraya’s reign, 1536-42, was a time of crisis growing out of the 
attempts to overthrow the ruler and install his nephew Sadafsiva. According to a con- 
temporary chronicle: “While Achyutadévaraya was ruling at Vijayanagara, owing 
to the weakness of the central government, considerable disorder and insecurity pre- 
vailed. ... The period of anarchy and confusion lasted for six years [1536-42] when 
Aliya Ramarija overthrew the government and installed Sadagiva on the throne.”*” 

The conflict for the Vijayanagar throne began shortly before the death of Krish- 
nadévaraya when the latter decided that the throne should go to his brother Achyuta 
who would accept the guidance of Ramaraja, a trusted soldier and lieutenant to 
Krishnadévaraya. The cooperation between the two successors of Krishnadévaraya 
apparently was never easy, and the relationship was tolerated by Achyutadévaraya to 
1536 only because Ramaraja was the guardian of Krishnadévaraya’s infant son, the 
closest lineal descendent of the great emperor. When the child died in 1535, Achyu- 
tadévaraya apparently ceased to regard Ramaraja as his chief councilor. This pre- 
cipitated open hostilities between the two. The years 1535-36 were therefore crucial 
ones for Achyutadévaraya because from this time to 1542 it was necessary to secure 
maximum support against his more experienced rival.” 

The Tirupati inscriptions for the years 1536-42 seem to reflect the political crisis 
of the period. There exist thirty-five inscriptions dealing with endowments by state 
donors during Achyutadévaraya’s reign. Of these thirty-five inscriptions, thirty-one 
deal with monetary endowments. Only seven of the thirty-one inscriptions recording 
monetary endowments were dated before 1536, although Achyutadévaraya’s reign 
began in 1530. Thus, three quarters of the monetary endowments by state donors 
came after open conflict had developed between Achyutadévaraya and Ramaraja. Six 
inscriptions ef the thirty-one inscriptions recording monetary endowments identify 





22 Cited by Venkataramanayya, p. 242. 
28 The entire situation is discussed by Venkataramanayya, pp. 12-15, 56~61 and in K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya, Further Sources of Vijayanagar History, 1 (Madras: University of Madras, 


1946), 234-8. 
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the donors as important military commanders; and all of these came between 1535 
and 1541. The remaining twenty-five inscriptions recording monetary endowments 
dealt with officers of lesser rank, and of these, seven were dated before 1535 while 
eighteen were dated between 1535 and 1542. All of the inscriptions of state donors 
acknowledged the rule of Achyutadévaraya. In this same period there were no en- 
dowments by Ramaraja or his known adherents” although in the succeeding period 
of Sadafivaraya, when Ramaraja virtually ruled the Empire, endowments by him 
and his followers were very important.*® All of this suggests that the numerous and 
conspicuously large endowments by state donors during the period of Achyutadé- 
varaya, which came after the open hostility between Achyutadévaraya and Ramaraja, 
were meant to record the loyalty of many of the important commanders and officers 
to Achyutadévaraya. The Tirupati Temple was acknowledged as the foremost temple 
in South India at the time with special importance for Vijayanagar rulers. Hence, the 
record of endowments by important officials who recognized the rule of Achyuta- 
dévaraya during this period of conflict was a way of making public the support which 
the emperor commanded against his opponents. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the center of Ramaraja’s strength was located in the present Kurnool and 
Cuddapah districts of Andhra state. This area lies just north of the Tirupati area 
and well within the Temple’s area of direct influence.2* Thus, Achyutadévaraya 
possibly sought to have the extent of his support as well known as possible in Rama- 
raja’s center of strength in order to counter the latter’s appeal for support. In this 
instance, it may be suggested that the Temple acted more as a place to record political 
loyalties than as a center of worship. 

Aside from the substantially greater monetary endowments of the period 1530-42 
and the important role of state donors revealed in Table 2, two other important char- 
acteristics of monetary endowments should be noted: (1) the significant degree of 
support from residents and merchants of Tirupati and (2) the sustained level of 
monetary endowments from temple functionaries. The volume of monetary endow- 
ments from temple functionaries and local devotees increased steadily from the time 
of Krishnadévaraya. If endowments from the functionaries together with endow- 
ments from local devotees of the deity Sri VénkatéSvara can all be distinguished as 
private or non-state endowments, the contribution of private endowments of money 
during Krishnadévaraya’s time was 67 per cent of the total for the years 1509-30, in 
Achyutadévaraya’s time 35 per cent of the total, and Sadasivaraya’s time 79 per cent 
of the total. On an overall basis, these two groups contributed 50 per cent of all of 
the monetary endowments by value. Thus, the combined support of essentially local 
and private donors of money was important. The town of Tirupati was created as an 
adjunct to the shrine of Sri Vénkatéévara,”" and it remained singularly devoted to 
and dependent upon the Temple. Merchants, teachers, and artisans of the town de- 
rived their livelihoods from the Temple and, in times of need, apparently came forth 
with support. This support was reflected during the time of Sadasivaraya particularly, 





24 Venkataramanayya, pp. 58-59 provides a list of Ramaraja’s followers. 

25 TTDI, V, Nos. 11, 27, 51, 53, 75, 93, 101, 122, 125, 129, 133, 141, 154, 155, 158, 168. 

26 There were a number of educational institutions (mathas) in these places, notably the famous one 
at Ahobila in Kurnool district, which maintained close relations with the Temple. There was also a con- 
stant flow of pilgrims from this area to the Temple. 

27 The town was created, according to tradition, by the great Vaishnavite teacher, Ramanuja. 
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because then the Empire was failing, and economic dislocation must have occurred 
frequently judging from the decline in monetary endowments. Moreover, Sadagiva- 
raya did not directly support the Temple as did his predecessors. In this period, 1542- 
68, over half of the monetary endowments came from the merchants and residents of 
Tirupati and nearby areas. 

The monetary endowments of temple functionaries revealed in Table 2 were im- 
portant throughout the century. Their endowments accounted for about 25 per cent 
of the endowments of money in each period from 1509 to 1568. As ritual function- 
aries in the major and minor shrines of the Temple, members of educational institu- 
tions (mathas), reciters of Sanskrit and Tamil sacred works, teachers, scholars, mu- 
scians, and poets, they were primarily dependent for their livelihoods upon a share of 
“consecrated food” (praséda). This dependence is made clear in an inscription of 1467 
in which the temple functionaries of the major shrine of Sri Gévindarajaswami in 
Tirupati requested that “. .. they might be permitted to distribute among themselves 
the prasdda offered to Govindarajadéva, similar to the practice at Tirumalai [i.e., the 
shrine of Sri VénkatéSvara] so as to maintain themselves therewith. . . .”** In addi- 
tion to consecrated food, some of the important temple functionaries received cash 
payments from devotees, but this was a rare practice. Essentially, temple function- 
aries were dependent for their incomes upon a share of the food offerings to the 
deities. The greater the supply of consecrated food to which they had access, the 
greater their incomes. As the number of food offerings swelled under the impact of 
increased endowments during the sixteenth century, the functionaries received ever 
larger shares for themselves. 

The magnitude of endowments by functionaries of the Temple as shown in 
Table 2 raises the question of the means by which these persons were able to mobilize 
the large amounts of money represented in their endowments of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The answer to this question lies in the manner in which the consecrated food 
was distributed within the Temple and the value of this food to pilgrims at the 
Temple. The food offerings, after being presented to the deities of the Temple, were 
distributed between two groups of persons: (1) the temple functionaries, who, as 
pointed out, received three quarters of each offering as a maintenance allowance and 
(2) the donors of money who received one quarter share of their offerings for their 
own disposal.?° Consecrated food became an important commodity owing to the 
demand for it by pilgrims. As endowments to the Temple increased under the sup- 
port of the fifteenth and sixteenth century Vijayanagar rulers, ritual performances 
became more frequent and splendid, and this in turn attracted pilgrims. The pil- 
grims at Tirupati sought consecrated food because such sacred food, when consumed 
at Tirupati or carried back to the pilgrim’s village for others, bestowed additional 
merit. Thus, as the number of pilgrims increased, the demand for consecrated food 


grew. 
Inscriptions from the Tirupati Temple make it clear that there was a trade in 





28 TTDI, Il, No. 30. 

29 The practice of granting one-quarter share as the “donor’s share” (vittavan vilukkadu) was wide- 
spread in South India. It appears to be a late innovation, the first mention of the practice at Tirupati being 
1354; TTDI, I, No. 106. 

30 The Temple maintained a body of learned propagandists, acharyapurushas, whose task it was to 
move about South India describing the Temple and encouraging pilgrims. 
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consecrated food. An inscription of 1547 mentioned eleven men who had the right 
to sell consecrated food after procuring the food from Temple functionaries and don- 
ors (donor’s share). This right was held on lease from the functionaries and others, 
and the sellers of consecrated food were called praséda leaseholders (prasadakkarar) ** 
It seems evident that the leaseholder paid an annual amount to persons to whom the 
food was delivered by the temple managers for the right to dispose of it through sale 
to pilgrims. Nor was this an illicit practice. Some of the Tirupati inscriptions re- 
ferred to the right of the donor to sell or transfer his one-quarter share of consecrated 
food, and the existence of wealthy leaseholders of consecrated food indicates that this 
was an established practice.®? 

The economic value of consecrated food had an important function in the endow- 
ment of money to the Temple. The ability to convert the food into money permitted 
temple functionaries to contribute about one-fourth of the money endowments by 
value in the period 1509-68. Figure 1 is a schematic representation of the exchange 
nexus in which the consecrated food due the temple functionaries and donors was 
converted into money. The original money endowment may be seen as a flow from 
donors to the temple managers and from the manager into some temple village. A 
flow of consecrated food in the opposite direction would result from the investment, 
and this consecrated food would be distributed by the managers to the donors or 
someone designated by the donor (one-quarter share) and the temple functionaries 
(three-quarters share). Figure 1 shows this distribution, the double lines tracing the 
flow of money and food described above. Money, represented by solid double line, 
originated from two different types of donors: (1) state donors, devotees, and mer- 
chants from around Tirupati (donor groups A and C in Table 2) and (2) temple 
functionaries (donor group B in Table 2). These two donor groups also received 
consecrated food as represented by the broken lines. The broken lines from the temple 
managers to minor temple institutions represent consecrated food which was directed 
by some donors to be given to one of these institutions and consisted of the one- 
quarter share of consecrated food due to the donor. 

There was, however, a secondary distribution of money and consecrated food 
which is represented in Figure 1 by single lines. Here, the recipients of the primary 
distribution of consecrated food, namely, the temple functionaries, the state and local 
donors, and the managers of minor temple institutions, placed part of the consecrated 
food due them, as donors, with leaseholders for an annual payment. It was this sec- 
ondary distribution of consecrated food which permitted the temple functionaries, 
the chief claimants of the food, to realize a money income and which enabled the 
functionaries to make an important contribution to the resources of the Temple. 


Changes in Temple Organization 


Changes in the management of the Temple resulted from the great increase in 
endowments of land and money during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
number of temple villages increased from about fifteen** to over one hundred be- 
tween the middle of the fifteenth and the middle of the sixteenth centuries; monetary 





31 TTDI, V, No. 88. 

82 TTDI, IV, Nos. 72, 74, 93. 

88 This figure of fifteen must be regarded as tentative and is probably low. Many of the earlier in- 
scriptions were damaged in building and rebuilding prior to the 15th century. 
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endowments, carrying with them the responsibility of productive investment, reached 
large proportions. Through this century of rapid growth, the basic secular manage- 
ment of the Temple remained intact. The management was centered around twelve 
trustees (sthdnattar) of which seven were laymen from Tirupati and five function- 
aries of the Temple. The chief administrative offices under the temple managers were 
the temple works office and the temple accountants. 

The management of the Temple’s secular affairs under the sthdnattar was created 
in the late fourteenth century when festivals and food offerings were few. As wealth 
in the form of lands and money began to pour into the Temple under the patronage 
of the Vijayanagar rulers, the Temple expanded rapidly. A number of minor temples 
were established along with feeding-houses and rest-houses for the comfort of the 
increased number of pilgrims. The establishment of these minor and auxiliary in- 
stitutions was a natural part of the growth of the Temple consistent with the class 
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of texts (dgamas) upon which temple procedures were based and with the develop- 
ment of other tempies in South India. 

The numerous minor and auxiliary temple institutions established at Tirupati 
during the century of growth between 1456 and 1570 were administered in a different 
way from the pre-1456 institutions. The new institutions had a significant degree of 
self-management and financing, having their own managers (kartar), treasuries, and 
storehouses. Permanent endowments were made expressly for these institutions, and 
the income from these endowments did not become a part of the regular Temple 
income. Hence, while the development of new institutions did not altar the basic 
organization of the Temple, the functioning of the Temple management underwent 
important changes. The strict and dominating control of the sthdnattdr was loosened 
although their overall control was still apparent. 

Administrative decentralization effected two changes in the management of secu- 
lar affairs. Firstly, the temple managers took up the specialized functions of invest- 
ment of money endowments in temple villages and the distribution of the consecrated 
food to a wider network of recipients than ever before. In view of the great increase 
in endowments and therefore of offerings, this task of investment probably absorbed 
all the time of the temple managers. Secondly, daily management of the new institu- 
tions was left to managers (kartar) and the functionaries associated with these in- 
stitutions. The temple managers (sthdnattar) maintained close control over the major 
shrines of VénkatéSvara and Gévindrajaswami, but only a general supervisory con- 
trol over the newer institutions. The division of managerial responsibility may be 
seen in Figure 1 in which money and consecrated food are shown as flows among the 
component elements of the financial organization of the Temple. From the organiza- 
tional point of view, the single and doubie lines in Figure 1 represent different 
though related systems of control and management. The primary flows (double lines) 
involved the full and immediate control of the temple managers. They were respon- 
sible for receiving in trust and investing the initial monetary endowment, as well as 
distributing the food product (prasdéda) which went to donors and temple function- 
aries. The secondary flow (single lines) represents the arrangements and sales be- 
tween individual donors and temple functionaries and agents who sold the conse- 
crated food to pilgrims, the “consumers.” This secondary distribution was out of the 
immediate control of the temple managers. 

The decentralization of the managerial function was undoubtedly conducive to a 
greater degree of efficiency: it left the temple managers free to concentrate upon the 
investment process and the management of the major shrines and permitted those 
most interested in the other institutions to manage their own affairs, especially their 
financial affairs. 

The major achievement of the secular management of the Temple in the late 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was the productive combination of the monetary and 
land resources of the Temple. The responsibility of securely investing large endowed 
funds to yield a stable income over a long period was an onerous one. It was neces- 
sary for the temple managers to anticipate the income which would result from the 
investment of a money endowment in a temple village in order to specify the value 
of the annual offering in the name of the donor. It was apparently also necessary to 
negotiate with the cultivators of the temple village, the holders of the right to the 
minor share of income from the land, in order to adjust the new income shares arising 
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out of the capital investment. The temple managers were also responsible for the 
creation of the new facilities, i.c., tanks and irrigation channels, from which greater 
production would result and, with the assistance of the temple works office, they 
brought these facilities into being. Finally, the managers were responsible for the 
distribution of the donor’s shares of consecrated food to the donors or those they 
designated. When the large number of endowments are considered, these tasks and 
the necessary accounting must have been prodigious. The fact that endowments in- 
creased through most of the period would indicate that these responsibilities were met 
successfully. This was a tribute to the secular management of the Temple. 


Conclusion 

The program of irrigation development based upon the use of religious endow- 
ments at the Tirupati Temple was not a unique phenomenon in medieval South 
‘India. The mass of South Indian inscriptions provide numerous examples of the same 
sort of program carried out by other Hindu temples. The Tirupati material is com- 
plete for a period of several centuries and therefore permits a detailed examination of 
the land development program of the Temple. That Hindu temples in South India 
followed the practice of utilizing money endowments to produce new irrigation is 
not new information. In the present study, based upon the inscriptional record of the 
Tirupati Temple, it has been possible to examine in much greater detail the way in 
which this operated. More significantly, however, this detailed study has made it pos- 
sible to indicate the important role of the state in the temple programs of irrigation 
and development. The degree to which the Tirupati Temple depended upon state 
donors in the sixteenth century (about go per cent of the village held by the Temple 
and about 50 per cent of total monetary endowments) suggests a fruitful area for 
further research. In particular, it raises the question of the extent to which other 
temples, similarly involved in land development, received the major portion of their 
resources from state donors, and, hence, the proportion of state resources indirectly 
allocated to temple sponsored land development. More generally, the participation of 
the state in the irrigation development at Tirupati raises the question of whether the 
apparently localistic economic organization of medieval South India may not have 
been integrated through the redistribution of state resources to centers, like the tem- 
ples, which were not essentially economic centers but which had important economic 


functions. 





NOTE 


Plassey: A New Account from the Danish Archives 


HOLDEN FURBER 
KRISTOF GLAMANN 


E present below, accompanied by a translation into English, the Danish text of 

an eye-witness account of Robert Clive’s victory at Plassey which, to the best 
of our knowledge, has not previously been noticed.’ Although this account does not 
significantly alter accepted views about the battle, it gives corroborative evidence on 
several points. Any new contemporary narrative of this battle, universally regarded 
as opening the era of European political domination in southern Asia should, we feel, 
receive attention. This document in particular raises baffling problems, especially as to 
its authorship, and we hope, through publishing it in this journal of wide circulation 
among students of Asian history, to learn the answers to some of these mysteries. 
From internal evidence, it is clear that this narrative was originally written in Eng- 
lish within two weeks after the battle by a young British military officer named John 
Wood. Despite diligent search in the Danish and British archives, we have been 
unable to discover to whom it was addressed, to fix the date of the translation into 
Danish, or to identify positive:y the John Wood who wrote it. The Danish text was 
copied into the letter-book of the Danish factory at Tranquebar on the Coromandel 
Coast in December 1757, six months after the battle. Most probably, a copy of Wood’s 
original English narrative had come to the notice of the Danish “chief” at Frederiks- 
nagore [Serampore] on the Hugli river above Calcutta.* He thought it worth com- 
municating to his superiors at Tranquebar. Whether the Danish translation was made 
at Frederiksnagore or at Tranquebar is uncertain. 

If Mr. S. C. Hill had had the Danish, as well as the French and Dutch, archives 
searched when he was preparing his monumental work Bengal in 1756-1757 (3 vols., 
London, 1905) for the Indian Historical Records Series, John Wood's account of 
Plassey would undoubtedly have appeared among the numerous documents there 
printed accompanied by a commentary. We follow the text and translation here with 
a brief discussion, first of the significance of the text as an account of the battle, and 
second, of the evidence as to its provenance and authorship. 





Holden Furber is Professor of History at the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Kristof Glamann of the 
University of Copenhagen, author of Dutch Asiatic Trade 1620-1740 (The Hague and Copenhagen, 1958) 
translated the Danish text into English and collaborated in the preparation of this note. 

1 The discovery by Holden Furber in the Danish National Archives in May 1958 of a contemporary 
French translation led to the finding of the Danish text from which the French derived, Research in Copen- 
hagen was aided by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

* The Danish factory at Serampore, established in October 1755, was until January 1758 run by J. C. 
Soetmann (?—1795) assisted by Terkel Windekilde who later on, in 1763, went into the English East 
India Company’s service in Calcutta. Soetmann’s career, which began in 1725, also included service in 
Tranquebar, an expedition to Bengal in 1736, and the establishment of the Danish factory at Calicut at 
the beginning of the 1750's; see Kay Larsen, Guverngrer, Residenter, Kommandanter, og Chefer samt 
enkelte andre fremtraedende Personer i de tidligere danske Tropekolonier (Copenhagen, 1940), 109-10, 
120-21. 
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Andgaaend den i Bengalen af Obrist Cleve 
erholdte Victorie over Nababen af Moxeadabath, 
har man erholdt saadan Efterrettning, som folger: 

Min Herre! 

I Betragtning af at Feldslagers og Bataillers 
Igiennemlesning pleier at vere en forndjelig Tiids- 
Fordriv for et Martialisk at striidtbar Gemjte, 
gidr jeg mig det favorable Haab, at en Efter- 
rettning om vore Bedrifter i Lejren paa den dag 
Feldtslaget imellem Obrist Cleve og S° Raya Dou- 
let gik for sig, vil vere min Herre kierkommen 
og behagelig: Jeg vil altsaa, med Deres Tilladelse, 
forestille det saa rigtig og tydelig, som baade min 
Capacité saa og mine mange Forretninger den dag 
tillade mig samme at observere, og for at bringe 
mine Anmerkninger til at give en deraf saa viidt 
som muelig livagtig Forestillelse, til den Ende har 
jeg taget mig den Friehed at indslutte et giort 
Udkast af Lejeren tilligemed den Orden Fienden 
var udi, da den férst giorte Attaque—Den 22“ 
Juny om Natten, efter en meget besverlig Marche, 
toge vi udi Possession den nedre deel af Lunden 
A; Morgenen derpaa plantede vi vore Canoner 
for Fronten af samme Lund, da vi samme Tiid 
fornam at Fienden, som var meget talriig, avan- 
cerede hen imod Os, hvorpaa vi hyttede ald vor 
Milice under Skiul af samme Lund runden om, 
hvilken der var en Banke; saa snart som Fienden 
havde bragt sine Troupper i den Orden, som i 
Grund.-Tegningen er anlagt, begyndte de /: efter 
de beste Observationer jeg kunde gidre :/ fra alle 
Sider af skarp at canonere paa Os, og continuerede 
saa indtil KI: 2 om Eftermiddagen, undtagen en 
liden Mellem-Tiid af en stark Regn-Ild, som 
varede een fierde-deel Time; i hvilken Tiid vi 
fyrede skarpere end tilforn, for at viise at Regnen 
ej havde nogen Effect paa Os, og vare vj udi stoer 
Frygt for at de vilde have benytted sig af den Tiid 
for at attaqvere Os med sit Cavallerie, som om 
de havde giort det, vilde have blevet af farlige 
Féiger paa vor Side, saasom vore Folk ej kunde 
have givet meere end Een Salve, og saa end da 
knap nok.—Vore Sager havde den heele Morgen 
et gandske morkt Udseende, og holdt vi det for 
umueligt at forsége noget forend til Natten; 
hvorfore vi alleene bleve ved at divertere dem 
med vore Canoner. Hen ved KI: 12 fik vi den 
Efterrettning, at vore Baade vare tagne af et 
Partie til Hest; hvorpaa en Commando af 150°° 
Europzer og 500° Siapayer bleve commanderede 
at igien tage dem: men de bleve strax igien til- 
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Regarding Colonel Cleve’s [Clive’s] victory in 
Bengal over the Nabob of Moxeadabath [Mur- 
shidabad] we have received the following account: 

Sir, 

Considering that reading about combats and 
battles usually is a pleasant pastime for a martial 
and bellicose temper, I flatter myself with the 
favorable hope that an account of our exploits in 
the camp the day that Colonel Cleve and S’ Raya 
Doulet [Siraj-ud-daula] met in battle will be wel- 
come and acceptable to you, Sir. I will give, there- 
fore, with your permission as exact and accurate a 
description as my abilities and my many occupa- 
tions enabled me to observe on that day, and to 
make my observations as vivid and real as possible, 
I take the liberty of enclosing a sketch* I have 
drawn of our camp and of the enemy’s position 
when they began their first attack. On the night 
of June 22nd after a very exhausting march we 
took possession of the lower part of the grove A; 
the following morning we placed our guns along 
the front of that grove; having at the same time 
learned of the approach of the enemy toward us 
in great force, we all retired with our equipment 
within the shelter of the said grove which was 
surrounded with a bank;—the enemy had no 
sooner placed their forces in the order indicated 
by the plan than they began /: according to my 
best observations :/ a violent cannonade against us 
from all sides and they continued to do so until 
2 o'clock in the afternoon except during a very 
heavy shower of rain lasting a quarter of an hour; 
throughout which time we fired more than ever 
to make them see by that that the shower of rain 
had no effect upon us, and we had feared that 
they would take advantage of this interval to 
attack us with their cavalry; if they had done so, 
our position would have become very precarious 
in view of the fact that our troops could only with 
difficulty have delivered one salvo.—Our situation 
was very insecure all the morning, and we had no 
thought of daring to attempt anything until night; 
consequently we did nothing but continue to 
harass them with our artillery. Toward noon, we 
were informed that our boats were taken by a 
party of cavalry; 150 Europeans and 500 sepoys 
were in consequence ordered to retake them but 
these troops were recalled straightaway, as soon 
as it was surely learned that this report was loose 
and false-——About 1 o’clock, the Quarter-Master, 
Mr. Knox‘ called me from my post, which was 


3 No trace of this has been found in the Danish National Archives. 

4 Randfurlie Knox (1730 or 1734-1764). For an account of his career, see S. C. Hill, Major Randfurlie 
Knox: Dilawar Jang Bahadur (Govt. Printing Office, Patna, 1917), originally published as an article in 
The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. Il, Part I, (March 1917), 99-163. Wood’s 
narrative definitely proves that Knox was present at Plassey and that his appointment as quarter-master 
was made prior to the battle, as Mr. Hill inferred but could not prove. 
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bagekaldte, saasom vi til visse bleve berettede om, 
at det var en lés og falsk Rapport. Hen ved KI: 1 
blev jeg af Mr. Knox, Quarteer-Mester, kaldet fra 
min Post, som var hos de 2** Canoner ved Hidrnet 
af Lunden, for at tage et Bestick af Fiendens 
Lejer, samt Krogningen og Krumgangene i Revi- 
eret, saa og Positionen eller Beliggenheden af den 
underskedelige Escadre, paa det vi ved Natte- 
Tiider ej skulde begaae nogen Mistagelse, da det 
var vor Agt at bestorme Fiendens Lejer. Imedens 
jeg var i giere dermed, havde jeg den Forndjelse, 
fra Taget af Pleys Huus, at erfare at Fienden, der 
stoed Os paa den hdjere Haand, og rykkede op 
med sin Magt hen til Stedet K, hvor de siden 
giorde Halt, samt at de franske, retirerede sig ud 
af Tanquen; hvorpaa Major Kilpatrick marcherede 
der op imod med 2“* Canoner, da han var kom- 
men paa Veis, giorde han Halt, og vendte sig til- 
bage igien; og bragte de kongelige Grenadiers til 
Undszttning for Canonerne, og foer derpaa fort 
til Tanquerne: Et Partie Siapayer blev og strax 
sendt efter dem.—Vore Canoner, som vare paa 
den anden Siide af Tanquen, bleve strax tilbage 
kaldte, da vi fornam Fienden i fuld Gallop at 
sztte op til Os; men som vi fyrede skarp paa dem 
med vore Canoner, indrémmede de sig under 
Bedekkelse af den lille Hoy I; same Tiid gallop- 
perede og adskillige Tropper til den héyere Siide 
af Os, og toge der Grund L i Possession: Og som 
nu allerede den forste Bataillon havde conjungered 
sig med Os ved Tanquen, bleve derpaa strax Gren- 
adiererne og 200° Siapayer med Een Canon com- 
manderede, at gaae bag om den Banke M, for at 
strebe paa at drive Fienden ud af sin forskands- 
ning N. En meeget sterk Skermydsel med Fyring 
af Flinterne blev holdet paa begge Siider, saa og 
bag fra Hoyen I; da vi imidlertiid bleve bestandig 
ved at gaae los med vore Canoner paa hvilket 
Partie, som s¥ntes at bevege sig til at avancere ind 
paa Os, i Besynderlighed, da de sdgte at bringe 
op deres Canon, som de adskillige gange vare i 
gizre med, men ved at vj skydte nogle faae Skiud 
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near the 2 guns at the corner of the grove, so 
that I could draw a plan of the enemy’s camp, of 
the bends and curves in the river, and of the 
positions or of the situations of their several for- 
mations, so that we in the nighttime should not 
make any mistake, as it was our intention to at- 
tack the enemy’s camp. When engaged on the 
task, I had the pleasure of seeing from the roof 
of Pleys [Plassey] House that the enemy was on 
our right and was advancing with his force to- 
ward the place K where afterwards they halted, 
and the French were leaving the neighborhood of 
the tank; at this juncture, Major Kilpatrick moved 
forward with two guns, when on his way, he 
halted, and, returning, he brought up the royal 
grenadiers® to protect his guns, and thence he 
marched on towards the tanks. A party of sepoys 
were straightaway sent after them.°—Our guns, 
which were on the other side of the tank, were 
immediately called back as soon as it was learned 
that the enemy were coming against us at full 
gallop, but as soon as we made a brisk fire upon 
them with our guns they found themselves ob- 
liged to retire into the shelter of the little hill 1; 
at the same time several forces galloped to our 
right and took possession of the ground marked L, 
and, as the first batallion had already joined us 
near the tank, the royal grenadiers and 200 sepoys 
with one gun were then immediately ordered to 
go behind the bank M to try to dislodge the enemy 
from the trench N. There was a very sharp 
skirmish with shooting by flintlocks from both 
sides as well as from the hill I; as we, however, 
kept approaching with our guns against the part 
of the enemy which seemed to us to be advancing 
directly against us, and especially when they 
sought to bring their guns thither as was obviously 
many times their intention, but after we had 
given them a small salvo they each time withdrew. 
I confess that, on arriving near the tank, I con- 
sidered our situation very bad because of the 
manner which had been used for dividing the 


5 From the 39th Foot “Primus in Indis” which has emblazoned “Plassey” on its colors since the early 


nineteenth century. Col, John Adlercron, who commanded this regiment, refused to take it to Bengal 
when the Madras Council insisted that the troops sent with Admiral Watson in the autumn of 1756 to 
recapture Calcutta should be commanded by Clive. However, Admiral Watson successfully asserted his 
authority over the three companies previously attached to his fleet as “marines.” Of these, 9 officers and 
215 effective non-commissioned officers and men survived to fight at Plassey. They were combined with 
250 Bengal Europeans into one battalion, presumably the one Wood calls “first.” The other battalion 
consisted of 190 Bombay Europeans and 270 Madras Europeans. Clive had in all 900 Europeans, 100 
Eurasian “‘topasses” (to bcip serve his eight field-pieces), 2000 Indian sepoys, and 50 sailors detached 
from Watson's fleet. For the most recent accounts of the role of the 39th Foot in India, see C. T. Atkinson, 
The Dorsetshire Regiment, (2 vols., Oxford, 1947, privately printed at the University Press), and John 
Roach, “The 39th Regiment of Foot and the East India Company,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
XLI, No. 1 (Sept. 1958), 101-138. 

®It is of interest that Wood at this point says nothing of Clive’s rushing up to reprimand Kilpatrick 
for acting without orders, and then, after taking in the situation, ordering up the support here referred to. 
Cf. S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-1757, I, p. cc.; Ill, 404. 
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iblant dem, retirerede alle Tiider. Jeg maae til- 
staae, at, da vi forst kom hen til Tanquen, tenkte 
jeg at vi vare meget ilde situerede, formedelst den 
Maade de brugte i at fordeele deres Tropper; thi 
vi havde stoer Aarsag til at indbilde Os, at de 
havde i Sinde at omringe Os, som om de havde 
iverksadt, mueligen kun gandske faa af Os havde 
kundet escapere: men som M” Pope tager Marke 
til i sin Oversettelse af den Trojanske Kriig: 


See Tapperheden har i Krigen mindste Néd, 
Den ares i vor Liv, begredes ved vor Déd. 


Den anden Bataillon var paa deres Marche fra 
Lunden af til Tanquen, da Fienden paa Grunden 
L bevegede sig, til at marchere hen til Lunden; 
hvorpaa vore vendte om igien, og fyrede skarp 
paa Dem med deres Canoner, saa at Fienden 
derpaa retirerede sig hen til Lunden P.—Dette 
Partie var Meur Jaffas, som vi siden fik Under- 
rettning om, som har taget derhen for at vere ud 
af vejen: han beretter Os, at han adskillige Gange 
har sendt Sendebud til Os, for at lade Os viide 
hvor han var, men at vi altiid sloge dem ihiel.— 
Fiendens Canoner vare nu gandske stiltiende und- 
tagen 3 4 4"°, og, som de ej gav mindste Tegn fra 
sig til Begierlighed at komme Os i en nar Tref- 
ning an, saae vi Tiiden nu saa beqvem som muligt, 
til at gidre et Forsog, og derpaa commanderede 
vore Grenadierer bag fra Banken M strax at 
marchere om deres Forskandsning. Tvende Cano- 
ner og [blank in MS.; one word missing] bleve 
strax sendte efter dem og 2° Divisioner af den 
férste Bataillon folgende med. Da Fienden fornam 
at vi marcherede hen til deres Lejer, forlode de 
den med 13° Canoner, af hvilke somme vare 
32° Pundiger med 80 °* @xen spendte i Aag til 
Een hver af dem: Den Deel af Fienden som var 
bag om den lille Hoy, og de paa Grunden, retire- 
rede med stoer Hast hen til Lunden P.—Eendeel 
af Fienden flygtede endnu for Os, og som vi kunde 
sige Os at eye den Dag, fulgte vor heele Armée vor 
forste Partie i Division, saa vi den Natt marcherede 
5 4 6 Miile /: Engelske:/ Paa Vejen fand vi nogle 
déde Mennisker, Heste og Een Elephante, som 
var blessered af 2*° 6. Pundigs Kugler, og var 
der, efter den beste Underrettning vi har kundet 
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troops for we could easily imagine that their plan 
was to envelop us. If they had accomplished this, 
it is possible that very few of us could have es- 
caped, but as Mr. Pope remarks in his translation 
of the Trojan War:* 


On valour’s side the odds of combat lie 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die 


The other batallion was on its march from the 
grove toward the tank when the enemy at the 
point L moved to go toward the grove where- 
upon our [batallion] withdrew and fired violently 
upon them with their guns so that the enemy 
turned in their tracks and made for the grove 
P.—They were, as we afterwards learned, the ad- 
herents of Meur Jaffa [Mir Jafar] who had retired 
to be off the field. He informs us that he has 
several times sent messengers to us to inform us 
where he was, but that we had slain all the mes- 
sengers.—The enemy’s guns were now quite silent 
except 3 or 4 and, there not being the slightest 
sign of any intention on their part to give us a 
close encounter, considering the time now as con- 
venient as possible for an attempt, the grenadiers 
behind the bank M were then at once ordered to 
march around their redoubt. Two guns and 
[blank in MS] were ordered to follow together 
with two divisions of the first batallion. The 
enemy, seeing our approach toward their camp 
abandoned it along with 13 guns, some of them 
32 pounders each drawn by 80 bullocks; that part 
of the enemy who were behind the little hill and 
those at the ground retreated at a fast pace to- 
ward the grove P.—Part of the enemy still fled 
before us and, as we could be said to have won 
the day, our whole army followed after our van- 
guard in formation so that we that night marched 
5 to 6 miles /: English :/ On our way we found 
men, horses, and one elephant dead, the latter 
having been wounded with two 6-pound cannon 
balls, and, according to the best accounts we could 
get, 500 men perished and as many horses and 
two elephants. In the opinion of an Armenian 
living here there were in the enemy’s camp 30,000 
horse and 40,000 foot with 54 guns,® of which we 
took and spiked 37; the remainder were aban- 


7 Iliad, V, 531-532, as translated by Pope. An investigation in the Royal Library at Copenhagen and 
in Bibliotheca Danica has brought to light no edition of the Iliad in Danish prior to 1794. Therefore the 
Danish translator, presumably either Soetmann or Krog, turned Wood’s quotation from Pope into Danish 
verse. Pope took liberties with the original. Homer's lines 

a’ dontvov avboav xhéoves odor Hé nEMavtar 
devydvtwv S’otit’ do xAgoc Sovutar obté tig GAxN 


read in literal translation: “Of men that shun dishonour, more are saved than slain, but for them that 
flee is neither glory found nor safety.” (The Iliad of Homer, translated by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, 


and Ernest Myers; London, 1903, p. 98). 


8 Of the various estimates of the enemy’s forces, Clive’s own in his letter to the Secret Committee of 
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indhente, 500°° Mand, og lige saa mange Heste, 
omkommen, samt 2“ Elephanter. Der var i Mar- 
ken, efter den her verende Armeniers Beretning, 
30’000 Heste og 40’000 Foed-Folk, med 54° 
Canoner, 37 af hvilke vi toge og fornaglede; 
Resten forlode de paa Vejen, saasom de ej vare i 
stand at trekke dem saa fort af sted, som de 
lystede at retirere-——Vi havde hen ved 20. Euro- 
pzer slagne og blesserede, af hvilke den storste 
Deel vare Constabler.—Dette var det store og de- 
cessive Slag for et Kongerige erobert uden at 
komme til en Hoved-Trefning. Dagen derpaa 
giorde Meur Jaffa Hallier sin Opvartning hos 
Obersten, og som der sagdes, sluttede og afgiorde 
alle Ting. Siden vi kom her, er der ej fundet 
meere i Skat-kammeret paa Moxeadabath end 120 
Lack Rupies /: Een hver Lack beregnes til Hun- 
drede Tusinde Rupier :/ som ej er tilstrekkelig 
til at forndye alle Partier med; hvilket foraarsager 
stoer Knurren i Arméen, saa som de siger, at de 
maae opholde sig i 3 Aar efter Eet halv Aars 
Besoldning.—Jeg er, Min Herre! ej i stand til at 
give nogen tilstrekkelig Underrettning om Lan- 
det, saa som jeg ey langt fra Revierets Banker har 
taget noget deraf i Dyesyn; her runden om Os 
seer det ud til et smuk slet Land; og ej den 
mindste Flek ubrugelig, saasom det enten er 
bedzkket med Korn- eller Gras-Land, blandet 
med smaae Lunder af Frugt-Trzer, som forskaffer 
den behageligste Prospect. Forend jeg  slutter, 
maae jeg udbede mig, min Herres Taalmodighed, 
imedens jeg begiver mig til En Materie gierne 
mest traurig og ubehagelig, som er om mig selv. 
Da denne Expedition blev foretaget, begierede jeg 
Forlov at gaae med, meget begierlig for at see den 
Maade, der brugtes til at anfore en Krigs-Her, saa 
vel i Henseende til Marchen, som i Tiden af 
Attaquen.—De Trafninger vi havde, gave mig 
kuns liden Indsigt i Bataillers’ Beskaffenhed i 
almindelighed; Men hvad Marchen angaaer, da 
kan jeg forsikre min Herr paa, at jeg var fuld- 
kommen forndjed lenge forend vi kom der hen; 
thi jeg har aldrig i mine Dage igiennemgaaet 
saadan Besverlighed, om Dagen at marchere i 
Reign, og om Natten i sate Klaeder at ligge paa 
den vaade Mark, og for en Tiid intet andet at leve 
af end Een Mundfuld Tvebak og Een Dram: kort 
sagt, vor heele March var Een Samling af Moysom- 
melighed, Hunger, Torst, Heede og Kulde, og 
intet andet, at forséde samme med end de ergi- 
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doned on the road as they could not draw them 
as fast as they wanted to retreat—We had about 
20 Europeans dead and wounded of whom most 
were gunners.® Such was this great and decisive 
battle by which a kingdom was conquered with- 
out there ever having been a general assault. The 
next day, Meur Jaffa Hallier [Mir Jafar Ali] 
waited upon the Colonel [Clive], and, as it is 
said, treated with him and arranged everything. 
Since our arrival here only 120 lakhs of rupees 
were found in the treasury at Moxeadabath [Mur- 
shidabad] /: each lakh is one hundred thousand 
rupees :/ a sum which does not suffice to content 
all parties but produces great murmuring in the 
army where it is said one must serve 3 years to 
get a half year’s wages—I am not able, Sir, to 
give an exact description of the country since I 
have only observed what is close to the river’s 
banks but here around us it seems to be a beauti- 
ful plain country and not a barren region, well 
provided with either grain or pasture interspersed 
with small groves of fruit-trees, something which 
affords one of the pleasantest prospects.—Before 
closing, I beg of you, Sir, to be patient with me 
while I refer to a matter sad and disagreeable for 
the most part, dealing with myself. At the begin- 
ning of this expedition, I asked permission very 
passionately to observe the methods used in com- 
manding an army, as well with regard to march- 
ing as to attacking. Our engagements gave me 
but the slightest knowledge of the management of 
a battle in general. But, as to the march, I can 
assure you, Sir, that I was much delighted long 
before our arrival here for I have never in my life 
experienced such hardships, to march in rain dur- 
ing the day, and to sleep at night on damp 
ground without changing clothes, and for a time 
to live only on a mouthful of biscuits and a drop 
of brandy. To say it in a few words, our whole 
march was nothing but a succession of discom- 
forts, of hunger, and thirst, of heat and cold, and 
nothing else to sweeten it all except the ambitious 
intentions to conquer a kingdom and that is what 
we, happily, have now done. Major Coot [Coote] 
has left with a force of 200 Europeans, 500 cavalry, 
and 500 sepoys to pursue Law and his party who 
were about 60 miles /: n.b. English :/ from us; 
in case they succeed in capturing him, I think we 





the East India Company’s Court of Directors, July 26, 1757, is presumably the most accurate, namely 
15,000 horse, 35,000 foot “with upwards of forty pieces of cannon” (Ramsay Muir, The Making of British 
India, London, 1923, p. 53). Orme’s figures were 18,000 horse, 50,000 foot, and 50 guns (Robert Orme, 
History of the Military transactions of the British Nation in Indostan, London, 1778, Il, 173). 

® Clive’s figures were 22 killed and 50 wounded, 
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zrige Hensigter, at erobre et Kongerige; som vi shall have no further conquests to make in this 
nu ogsaa lykkelig har fuldbyrdet. Major Coot er _ vicinity.1° 

gaaen ud med Een Commando af 200 Europzer, The French Factory 

500°° Folk til Hest, og 500° Siapayer, for at at Cassenberg [Cassimbazar] the 6th July 1757 
sette efter Law og hans Partie, som var hen ved John Wood 
60°* Miile /: NB Engelske :/ fra Os; saasom de nu 

nyder en goed Fremgang i at tage ham, saa tenker 

jeg, at vj ej skal have fleere Erobringer at gidre 

paa dette Sted. 


Det Franske Factorie 
i Cassenburg den 6** July 1757 
John Wood. 


The first thing which strikes one about this story is its brevity. There is no praise 
of Clive as a “heaven-born general.” Although the writer realizes a kingdom has 
been won, he has no illusions about the events of the day; it definitely was touch and 
go, yet there is no criticism of Clive for taking an unjustifiable gamble. The attitude 
is one of plain matter-of-fact. Clive simply took a normal justifiable chance, knowing 
the probability of the defection of a large number of the enemy. The duration of the 
shower of rain is fixed at a quarter of an hour.’* Absolutely nothing is said to give 
color to the story that Clive was asleep when Major Kilpatrick moved forward in the 
early afternoon.'* This narrative should, it seems, for ever lay that story to rest. The 
fact that we are here told of the slaying of Mir Jafar’s messengers is added testimony 
to Wood’s objectivity. Other accounts omit this episode derogatory to the British. 
Wood takes it as a matter of course. In short, we probably have here the most objec- 
tive brief description of Plassey—a great event which was, in essence, extraordinarily 
simple. Young John Wood had hoped to see the art of generalship displayed in a pro- 
longed and general engagement; there was no occasion for such a demonstration, and 
he marched away disappointed. It is most unfortunate that no copy of the plan he 
drew while standing on the roof of the nawab’s huntinghouse survives in the Danish 
archives. Comparison with other extant plans, especially that reproduced in Mr. Hill’s 
work,’* shows that, while the grove, the tank (defended by the French contingent), 
the hunting-house, and troop positions at various times in the battle are well shown, 
Wood's places K and L, hills I and M, trench N, and a second and presumably 
smaller grove P are not positively identified. They could be conjecturally placed but 
such an exercise would not add significantly to our knowledge of the terrain as 
described in Major E. O’Ballance’s bicentenary article on Plassey.'* 

Very interesting questions are, however, raised by a plan of Plassey accompanying 
an anonymous account of the battle printed in the January 1760, number of the 
London Magazine (vol. 29, pp. 7-8). It seems absolutely clear that neither the plan 
nor the account in the London Magazine can be the originals of Wood’s plan and 

10 Coote’s attempt was unsuccessful. Law escaped to Benares; Coote was ultimately ordered to return 
from Patna to Murshidabad in September 1757, (Orme, Military Transactions, II, 189-95). 

11 Other accounts speak of the rain lasting an hour or almost an hour and make much of its effect on 
the nawab’s ammunition which was not kept dry. It is therefore of interest that Wood says nothing specific 
of the British powder’s being kept dry while the enemy’s was being drenched, but simply states that the 
British kept up their fire during the respite afforded by a fifteen minute shower. 


12 Cf. S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-1757, Ill, 403. 
18S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-1757, 1, p. cxcv. Plan reproduced from insert in map 11 in James Rennell, 


Bengal Atlas, (London, 1779). 
14E. O'Ballance, “The Battle of Plassey, 1757” Royal United Service Institution Journal, Cll (August 


1957), 363-371. 
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narrative, even though the London Magazine account is headed by a statement 
attributing it to an officer present at the battle, and its author says he is sending a 
sketch of the battlefield to his correspondent at home. As for the account, it is clearly 
far from being the English original of Wood’s narrative. As for the plan, the refer- 
ences on it are quite different, and the river’s curves and bends to which Wood refers 
are not included. There remains, nevertheless, the possibility of some connection 
between this plan and account and Wood’s plan and account. 

Such a possibility is strengthened by the resemblance, noticed by Mr. Hill, of the 
London Magazine plan to one in the India Office bearing the name of Randfurlie 
Knox, who, as quarter-master, ordered Wood to go to the roof of the nawab’s hunt- 
ing-house and draw a plan. From this plan bearing Knox’s name, the historian 
Robert Orme prepared what he considered the best plan, from which the most fre- 
quently reproduced plans of the battle derive. Because the references are the same, 
Mr. Hill considered the London Magazine plan a “rough copy” of Orme’s plan.’® 
On the strength of this evidence, Mr. Hill had no hesitation in attributing the London 
Magazine account of the battle to Knox when he wrote his memoir of Knox in 1917. 
That account was taken from a document in the Orme MSS in the India Office 
Library (vol. 32, pp. 25-28) which Mr. Hill had previously printed in his Bengal in 
1756-1757 (Il, 433-34) in 1905. The document is dated, Cassimbazar 29 June 1757, a 
week prior to the date of Wood’s narrative. It has introductory sentences not reprinted 
in the London Magazine, and was carelessly and inexactly copied for the magazine.’® 

The most logical inference from the available evidence would appear to be that 
the most frequently reproduced plans of Plassey may derive from Wood’s lost plan. 
Knox and Wood could have written home independently of each other. With Wood’s 
plan available to him, Knox may have drawn on his own recollections to prepare a 
plan of his own, failing to identify some of the positions which Wood considered 
relevant.’* This plan was then further touched up with different colors for infantry 
and artillery, and with delightful little sketches of elephants bearing howdahs. 

There are two copies of the Danish translation of Wood’s narrative in the Asiatic 
Company’s records in the Danish National Archives, one in the Tranquebar incom- 
ing letter-book DDDD, pp. 63-71"* and one loose in bundle As. Ko. 1372b bearing a 
notation that it appears on those pages of the letter-book. A contemporary French 





15. C. Hill, Randfurlie Knox, p. 16. As Orme did not print any plan in his own work, Mr. Hill 
infers that Orme “at first intended to use that prepared by Knox, but, being not wholly satisfied, and 
being, owing to the death of Clive, unable to verify his conclusions, he deliberately refrained from insert- 
ing any map.” The London Magazine plan also appeared in the anonymous Memoirs of the Revolution in 
Bengal (London, 1760, attributed to William Watts) in what Mr, Hill considered a “slightly more orna- 
mental” form. 

16 This document is accompanied by a rough sketch (also printed in Hill, Bengal 1756-1757, Il, 434) 
which bears no resemblance to Wood's lost plan, and is not a copy of a sketch bearing Knox’s name 
accompanying the plan bearing Knox’s name which Orme used in preparing his plan. Mr. Hill's 
positive identification of Knox as the author of the London Magazine account of the battle is therefore 
open to question, since the sketch accompanying the document from which that account was copied cannot 
be linked to Knox. What is certain is that the London Magazine account is not the original of Wood's 
narrative. It not only cannot possibly be the English original which was translated into Danish, but it 
cannot even be a paraphrase of what Wood actually wrote. 

17 Knox possessed considerable skill as a surveyor and map-maker in Bihar in 1761. Governor 
Vansittart supplied Orme with 94 maps and plans, one of which can positively be identified as Knox's 
work. See Hill, Randfurlie Knox, pp. 37, 54. 

18 Rigsarkivet, As. Ko. 1356, Indkommende Brevboger, Sept. 1754-ult. Juli 1758; letter-book DDDD 
beginning Aug. 1, 1757 is the last in this volume. 
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translation, which clearly derives from the Danish and not vice versa,'® exists in only 
one copy, so fragile that it was not photographed. It is found in bundle As. Ko. 2034b, 
“Bengalske Dokumenter 1674-1778,” as the third of four items in a folder marked in 
a nineteenth-century hand, “Bengalske Dokumenter No. 162b. Efterretning om 
Visingapatam’s Indtagelse af de franske 1757 og Krigen mellem Englanderne og 
Nababen i Bengalen.” The first item is a German translation of the second and fourth 
items which are identical copies of an account in French of the surrender of Viza- 
gapatam to Bussy’s forces on June 26, 1757. From other evidence in the Tranquebar 
letter-books, it seems clear that H. J. Krog,”° the Danish governor at Tranquebar, and 
Porcher Desoulches,”! the French commandant at near-by Karikal, were personal 
friends who kept each other informed of what was going on in India by exchanging 
information which came to their notice. 

On September 10, 1757, Desoulches sent Krog the story of the taking of Viza- 
gapatam “dans la vue de vous amuser un moment.” This document probably did 
amuse Krog, not so much because of the military events, for after all, Vizagapatam 
wisely surrendered after it was invested by Bussy’s superior forces, but because of an 
exchange of letters between Bussy and Clive’s wife, then en route to Bengal on the 
Marlborough which happened to be calling at Vizagapatam. Bussy courteously 
acceded to Margaret Clive’s request for the rendition of five of the Marlborough’s 
crew who were caught on shore at the time of the town’s surrender. In return, she 
promised that Clive would release five of the French prisoners taken at the capture of 
Chandernagore in the previous spring.** Not only is the document containing copies 
of this exchange of letters found side by side with the French version of John Wood’s 
account of Plassey, but the Danish version of Wood’s narrative was copied into the 
Tranquebar letter-book in the midst of other French letters sent to Tranquebar from 
Karikal. There seems little doubt that Krog sent Desoulches the Wood narrative and 
that he returned it along with a copy of a French translation which he had made. 





19 This is certain because the French text has everywhere left untranslated the Danish word for grove, 
Lund. 

20H, J. Krog (1720-1796), born in Bergen, Norway, naval officer, formerly in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, was appointed governor in 1753, and arrived at Tranquebar from Copenhagen 
the following year. His term of office, which lasted until 1758, was an eventful time for the Danish factory; 
cf. K. Struwe in Vore Gamle Tropekolonier, vol. | (Copenhagen, 1952), pp. 244 ff. and Kay Larsen, 
Guverngrer, p. 83. 

21 Abraham Pierre Porcher Desoulches. The first reference to him in the printed series of documents 
from the Pondichéry archives is dated Sept. 19, 1737, when as “ci-devant chef 4 Mazulipatam” he is 
acquitted of a charge against him by the Procureur du Roi, (Gnanou Diagou, ed., Arréts du Conseil 
Supérieur de Pondichéry, Pondichéry, 1935, I, 35); in 1748, he is described as a merchant at Pondichéry 
(ibid. I, 195); by June 15, 1754, he has become a “conseiller au conseil supérieur” (ibid. I, 267). By 
Aug. 29, 1754 he is “commandant a Karikal,” (Edmond Gaudart, ed., Catalogue des manuscrits des 
anciennes archives de l’Inde Francaise, IV, 21). The last document referring to him is dated Feb. 25, 
1757, (ibid., IV, 31). At the time of Plassey, he was therefore nearing the end of a long career in the 
French East India Company’s service. 

22 Of this incident, Desoulches’ correspondent wrote: “Il est rare que les Heros Francois refusent 
quelque chose aux Dames, Mf de Bussy lui accordoit ce qu'elle souhaitoit avec cette politesse francoise 
aussi aimable dans les ecrits que dans les Maniéres.” Bussy’s original letter to Margaret Clive is in Box 23 
of the Clive Papers in the India Offic: Library (Commonwealth Relations Office, London) together with 
other accounts of the surrender, Admiral Pocock wrote to Clive from Calcutta, July 15, 1757, that the 
ladies had “‘an indifferent time at Vizagapatam where it seems your lady was forced into a correspondence 
with Mons. Bussy . . . and acquitted herself with address.” 
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From Wood’s narrative itself, one would infer that it was written by a young man 
recently trained for the profession of arms, with little experience of actual combat, 
new to Bengal, and eager to inform a much older patron or relative at home of his 
first real participation in a battle of major importance. It also seems clear that neither 
Wood nor the person to whom he was writing were in any way connected with Clive 
or Clive’s family. Though the heights of fulsome flattery of Clive reached by Robert 
Orme are not to be expected of any officer present at Plassey,”* it is hardly credible 
that an officer under special obligations to his commander would have written as little 
in praise of him as Wood did. 

Unfortunately, among the persons named John Wood who could have been at 
Plassey, we have found no one to resemble exactly the John Wood of this narrative. 
The name is common enough among the English in Bengal at this time to make the 
identification, without positive evidence, a far from simple matter. Four persons 
deserve careful scrutiny: John Wood, already a lieutenant at Trichinopoly in Septem- 
ber 1752; John Wood, who went out to Bengal in “sea-service” in 1747-48; John 
Wood, “free merchant” in Calcutta recorded as a member of the militia at the time of 
Siraj-ud-daula’s capture of the city in June 1756; John Wood, who became a colonel 
in the Madras Army and was court-martialed in 1769 for neglect of duty and corrupt 
transactions in grain. Of these four, the first three seem clearly ruled out. Anyone who 
was already a lieutenant at the time of the military operations around Trichinopoly in 
1751-52 had had far more military experience than the author of this account of 
Plassey. The John Wood who went out in sea-service in 1747-48 returned in 1749, 
lived in Lisbon until the earthquake of 1755, and did not return to India until 1759.” 
The John Wood who was a free merchant in Calcutta at the time of the city’s capture 
in June 1756 had obviously been there some time and knew Bengal very well. He is 
certainly the “Mr. Wood” in William Tooke’s narrative of the events leading up to 
the nawab’s attack upon the city. The account of his financial dealings with Burdwan 
zemindars and gomastahs is completely inconsistent with anything the John Wood 
we wish to identify might have done.”® 

This leaves us with the John Wood who was worsted by Hyder Ali in November 
1768 and concealed his defeat in a letter to his superiors. His conduct and subsequent 
court-martial made a great impression upon his contemporaries. Forty-nine years 
later, it stood out in the mind of eighty-year-old Warren Hastings as he wrote his 
Christmas letter in 1817 to his intimate friend David Anderson. Referring to Indians’ 
“skill in detecting the talents, weaknesses, designs, and propensities of their opponents 
and in concealing their own,” Hastings wrote:”* 





28 On this matter, there is a most significant letter in box XVII of the Clive Papers in the India Office 
Library written by Major John Carnac to Clive, dated St. Helena, June 15, 1760: “Col. Draper has diverted 
me with a droll conversation between him and Orme whom, with all his sagacity and art, the Colonel 
soon found out to have no bottom. He expatiated how much you were obliged to him for the Command 
of the Bengel Expedition, that he had thrown out Adlercron’s regiment and cleared all obstacles in your 
way and consequently that he had laid the groundwork of your present fortune; he further observed to 
Mr. Draper that in the history he has drawn out of India he had made you the hero of the piece and had 
worked up your character to the utmost stretch of fancy.” Carnac goes on to say that Orme was disgruntled 
that Clive had shown Orme no favors while he had “thrown away” £12,000 on Lord Pigot to whom he 
owed nothing. 

24 India Office Library, Clive Papers, box 32, John Perrie to Clive, May 14, 1764. 

25S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-1757, I, xcvii, 190, 280, 281, 285. 

26 British Museum, Add. MSS. 45, 418. Warren Hastings to David Anderson, Dec. 22, 1817. 
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The most notorious instance of this practice that I ever knew was that which was observed 
by Hyder in, I think, his first war with the Government of Fort St. George. Our defence 
consisted of two unconnected armies, one commanded by an able officer, General Smith, 
the other by Col. Wood, one very deficient. Hyder avoided General Smith and eluded all 
his attempts to bring him to an action while he acted on the weak understanding of Col. 
Wood by feints and shows of attack, by appearances of forces on different quarters, but 
never proceeding to a direct attack but where he was sure of his advantage. 


The career of this officer until his disgrace was therefore well known. 

John Wood was commissioned Ensign November 4, 1753 in the English infantry 
on the Madras establishment; he was promoted Lieutenant August 1, 1756, Captain 
August 17, 1758, Major May 14, 1764, Lieutenant-Colonel April 10, 1765, and Colonel 
April 1, 1766. His court-martial and acquittal on the corruption charges in the autumn 
of 1769 was a subject of acrimonious controversy between the members of the court- 
martial and the Madras Council, and between the Madras Council and the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company. The upshot of the matter was that Wood, dis- 
missed by the Madras Council despite the acquittal, was finally in 1773 ordered re- 
stored to the service by the Directors provided he satisfied any judgments in the 
Madras Mayor’s Court against him.*” This long tedious controversy has no relevance 
to his possible authorship of the Plassey account except that Laurence Sulivan’s warm 
espousal of his cause indicates that Wood was no friend or close connection of Clive. 
It is clear that Sulivan, leader of the anti-Clive faction at home, was a warm partisan 
of Wood. Many of the documents about this court-martial in the Orme MSS are in 
Sulivan’s hand. Sulivan in the mid-1770’s was anxious to supply Orme with material 
which would vindicate “poor Wood.”** Of Colonel John Wood as a person, we can 
gain some idea from a few letters of his in the Orme MSS. These date from the 
months immediately prior to his court-martial and show him a somewhat disgruntled 
and disillusioned officer professing that he has not accumulated as much in sixteen 
years’ service as people think. All he wants is “to secure his rank” in the King’s 
service, to bring up his family and to retire to the banks of the Severn where he may 
give his friends a good trout or salmon.”® 

The chief difficulty about placing the future Colonel John Wood at Plassey is that 
no John Wood appears on the musters of Madras troops that were sent up to Bengal 
in 1756-57. On the other hand, we know that these musters were incomplete, and 
that in 1758 John Wood was one of two supernumerary captains to the first batalion 
of the two battalions of Grenadiers then serving in the Madras Army.*® This would 
fit the John Wood for whom we are seeking. It is perfectly possible for the future 
Colonel John Wood to have been at Plassey and to have been at the French factory 
in Cassimbazar on July 6, 1757. We know from the letters of the Swiss officer, G. T. 
Gaupp, that several of Clive’s officers were there at that time.** More inconsistent with 





27 W. J. Wilson, History of the Madras Army, (5 vols. Madras 1882-89), 118, 122, 191, 239, 262-67. 
The documents on the court-martial in vols. 34 and 35 of the Orme MSS in the India Office Library add 
nothing to Wilson’s account in essentials. The proceedings subsequent to the court-martial are in Orme 
MSS, vol. 40. The court-martial proceedings are recorded on the Madras Military Consultations, Dec. 1769 
(India Office Records, Range 251, Vol. 66). 

28 India Office Library, Orme MSS, vol. 40, p. 1. Laurence Sulivan to Robert Orme, Sept. 20, 1774. 

29 India Office Library, Orme MSS, vol. 309, pp. 89, 103, 105. 

80 W. J. Wilson, Madras Army, I, 123. 

81 India Office Library, Clive Papers, box 22, G. T. Gaupp to Clive, [in French], dated “factorie 
francoise” June 29, 1757. 
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the internal evidence of the battle narrative is the fact that this John Wood had been 
in service since November 4, 1753. However, it is not impossible for him to have seen 
as little fighting of major significance as appears to have been the lot of the author of 
the narrative. As for his being new to the country, as the author of this narrative un- 
doubtedly was, John Wood was new to Bengal. Nearly all who came up from Madras 
were on unfamiliar ground. All we can say is that in this Colonel John Wood whose 
shortcomings lived in Warren Hastings’ mind for half a century we have our strong- 
est candidate for the authorship of this account of Plassey. The Clive Papers recently 
deposited in the India Office Library indicate that there were numerous Woods from 
Shropshire in India in the mid-eighteenth century. If our sought-after author was not 
the future colonel, he may be some younger offshoot of the same clan. In any event, 
Woods were, from 1757 to 1947, to play an increasingly great part in the history of 
the British connection with India.3* The presence of one at Plassey who took the 
trouble to give a friend and patron an account of what he saw on that day of destiny 
for Clive and for Britain is far from inappropriate. 





82, g., Sir Mark Wood, (1747-1829), Surveyor-General and Chief-Engineer in Bengal; John Wood 
(1811-1871), explorer of the Indus and of the source of the Oxus; Sir Charles Wood, (1800-1885), 
President of the Board of Control for India 1852-55, Secretary of State for India 1859-66, author of the 
famous despatch on educational policy; Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, (1881- ), Earl of Halifax, 
Viceroy of India (as Lord Irwin) 1926-31, later Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Ambassador 


to Washington. 
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Hereafter the Journal will carry “short notices” of published books with the aim of 
increasing the coverage of an expanding literature within the space allotted to book reviews. 
There wil! thus be the following categories in the review section: 

Review articles which deal with a book, or with two or more closely related books, on a 

subject of major significance. A review article may appropriately be regarded as an 

essay of up to 3,000 words and is expected to include more than a critical evaluation of 
the book’s purpose, content, and uses. It pursues wider issues raised by the book or 
books being treated. 

Reviews which state in under 1,000 words (often half that length) the content of a 

book, convey its character, and evaluate it critically. Limitations on the length of 

reviews are primarily dictated by the limitations of space; deadlines for reviews are set 
to insure prompt coverage of significant works. 

Short notices which blend description and criticism in a notice of under 200 words, and 

which attempt briefly to state the uses and contributions of the book. 

Other Books Received is a list of books received by the Journal which deserve to be 


brought to the attention of readers. 


The Origin of Modern Capitalism and Eastern 
Asia. By Norman Jacozss. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1958. 243. 
H.K. $22.00. 


In recent years, American sociology has 
often concerned itself with problems in the 
domain of history. It is not that sociology has 
become historical, that it has extended its 
“mapping” of contemporary societies back- 
ward into ages past. Rather in its quest for 
universals in human behavior sociology has 
become increasingly comparative, following 
the examples of two of its illustrious ancestors, 
Weber and Durkheim. And comparative 
studies have carried the sociologist beyond the 
confines of present and immediate societies 
toward past and more remote societies. There 
is nothing “revolutionary” in this new concern 
with historical material, for in a ‘sense all the 
empirical data of sociology is historical. Every 
sociological datum is a fact in place and time. 
Collections of such facts under controlled con- 
ditions, such as in survey work, still remain 
recorded historical facts. When the sociologist 
moves from a society in which he has free 
access to facts into distant societies, his empiri- 
cal facilities diminish. Facts are more difficult 
to gather, special knowledge is needed to in- 
terpret facts, and perhaps most important of 
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all, there can be no direct observation of social 
action. These considerations have held many 
sociologists, primarily interested in universals 
of behavior, to such societies as can be directly 
observed. Universals of interaction, such as 
those studied by Georg Simmel, can perhaps 
best be studied under maximally controlled 
situations. Nevertheless, in their quest for uni- 
versals, many sociologists have ranged far and 
wide into areas over which they do not have 
such complete control. 

Norman Jacobs has avowedly written this 
book as a “historical sociologist,” and not as 
a “social historian.” The intellectual issue 
which motivated the study is basically similar 
to that which motivated Max Weber; why did 
industrial capitalism develop in certain so- 
cieties and not in others? In the Far East, the 
question is: why did industrial capitalism de- 
velop in Japan and not in China? Jacobs starts 
by noting the five characteristics of modern 
industrial capitalism as established by Max 
Weber. Capitalism arose in certain societies 
because of “certain aspects of the social struc- 
ture.” Chief among these are the existence of 
certain values which went to produce capital- 
istic personality-types. In the case of Europe, 
these values were linked to a specific religious 
system, namely Protestantism. In Asia, Japan 
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alone developed a capitalist system, whereas 
China failed to do so. Therefore there must be 
“certain aspects of the social structure” of 
Japan which favored the introduction or de- 
velopment of capitalism, aspects which were 
lacking in China. Jacobs proceeds to isolate 
seven key institutions and their functions in 
the social structure. These institutions are: ex- 
change and property, authority, occupation, 
stratification, kinship, religion, and integration 
and stability (the latter focussing on the prob- 
lem of legitimacy). The bulk of the book 
therefore consists of seven main chapters, each 
of which is given over to a comparative analy- 
sis of the particular institution in Chinese and 
Japanese society. Before beginning the major 
work of comparative analysis, Jacobs has a few 
short sections which explain the methodology 
of his approach. He deals briefly with the logic 
of scientific analysis, gives a brief discussion 
of the use of historical and comparative meth- 
ods in sociology, and then proceeds to defini- 
tions of some of his major concepts: society, 
culture, function, values, and norms. In the 
section in which he discusses society and cul- 
ture, he implicitly advances a proposition 
which bears most importantly on his main 
thesis. Namely, if one can distinguish analyti- 
cally between society and culture, it is possible 
for two societies to share the same culture yet 
be socially different. Even though Japan and 
China have similar cultural traits, they have 
been socially quite different. Later in his con- 
clusions, Jacobs, following Wittfogel, finds that 
Japan, though culturally different from Eu- 
rope, can be placed in a category of societies 
which includes the capitalist societies of west- 
ern Europe, whereas China can be regarded 
as a society of so-called “oriental type.” 

In the seven chapters on the major institu- 
tions, Jacobs divides each chapter into two main 
parts. The first parts are largely descriptive. 
He culls from any available sources formula- 
tions on the major aspects of these institutions, 
first for China then for Japan. Thus, for ex- 
ample, under stratification, he considers, “cri- 
teria of leadership,” “idealization or practical 
rivalry,” “possibility of internal changes within 
classes,” “corporate élite,” “social mobility.” In 
the second part, “conclusions,” Jacobs discusses 
the implications of the structure and function 
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of these institutions for or against the emerg- 
ence of capitalism. Naturally, most of the in- 
stitutions turn out to be favorable in the Japa- 
nese, and unfavorable in the Chinese case. So 
for example, in the chapter on “Stratification,” 
Jacobs concludes that merchants in China were 
deprived “a priori” of corporate recognition as 
a social class, whereas in Japan, because “the 
existing class structure was unstable,” it was 
possible to legitimize a new industrial-capitalist 
corporate class. In each of the chapters, Jacobs 
chooses his empirical data at random, ranging 
from most ancient to most modern times. 

In his last chapter, Jacobs concludes that the 
values favoring the introduction of capitalism 
into Japan were already imbedded in the social 
structure of Japan, whereas the corresponding 
values in China were unfavorable to capital- 
ism. He suggests further that the value systems 
of feudalism had an important bearing on the 
development of capitalism, and in this respect 
both Japan and Europe had similar feudal tra- 
ditions. And lastly he suggests that though 
Japan and China were culturally similar, the 
social structure of Japan was more like that of 
western Europe than its mainland neighbor. 

There is something profoundly unsatisfying: 
in Jacob’s book. The immediate cause for this 
dissatisfaction would seem to be the consist- 
ently flagrant use of historical data. Jacobs 
selects his data from wherever and whenever 
it suits the particular point he is making. For 
example, in the section on stratification he cites 
data from ancient, medieval, and recent Japa- 
nese history to give support to his point that 
the class structure in Japan was marked by 
“instability and constant reshifting in the 
status hierarchy.” It is of course well known 
that there were significant changes in the 
social structure of Japan from the seventh cen- 
tury down to modern times. However, Jacobs 
explicitly does not argue as a historian. He 
argues in terms of values, universals inherent 
in the culture and social system of Japan. So he 
argues that in China, although there was social 
mobility of individuals, there was no “possi- 
bility” of changing the relative position of the 
“corporate classes.” In Japan, on the other 
hand, there existed not only the “possibility 
of legitimizing a new corporate class,” but also 
the possibility of “shifting and realignment in 
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any existing corporate class.” One might make 
such an argument as a historian, that is, as 
someone who is concerned with process and 
continuity in the sequence of human develop- 
ment. But Jacobs explicitly disqualifies him- 
self as a historian. Therefore, when he speaks 
of “possibilities” he must mean something that 
is universally given, absolutely imbedded in the 
social structure. Since his major category of 
analysis is “value,” this can only mean that 
Jacobs sees social mobility as a “value” in Chi- 
nese society, and class mobility as a “value” in 
Japanese society. 

Leaving aside the question of historical ac- 
curacy, let us examine the argument that there 
was class mobility in Japan and no class mo- 
bility in China. Jacobs clearly is not as inter- 
ested in the problem of the social mobility of 
individuals (which he concedes for China) so 
much as in the problem of the relative position 
of the classes. In China, Jacobs sees the “two- 
class system” as a constant in Chinese society, 
which apparently existed centuries ago and 
continues to exist today in Communist China. 
In Japan, on the other hand, “new corporate 
classes could constantly arise.” In other words, 
the absolute polarization of the two classes in 
China prevented development, whereas class 
pluralism in Japan permitted development 
through the ages. This reasoning begins to 
sound quite familiar, It is essentially a Marxist 
analysis of society, of the same type as has been 
made by Karl August Wittfogel. In Japan, as 
in the West, we find a history of class struggle, 
but in China such struggle was absent. 

There is no ground for criticizing Jacobs for 
arriving at an approach essentially similar to 
that of Wittfogel. However, there are certain 
methodological requisites if one uses such an 
approach. Marx based his theories of capital- 
ism on the assumption of historical process— 
the operation of the dialectic of history. The 
universals of Marxism are derived from for- 
mulations of historical process, and have time 
as a necessary component element of that 
theory. Wittfogel too has approached China as 
a historian, and time forms an essential ele- 
ment in his theory, even when he concludes 
that oriental societies do not change. Witt- 
fogel’s two types of society—oriental despot- 
isms and Western societies—are generaliza- 
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tions from historical analysis, not deductions 
from general propositions about social systems 
as such, as is the case with the theories of Tal- 
cott Parsons. Jacobs’ formulations about the 
“possibilities of internal changes within classes” 
are generalizations from historical data and 
not deductions from logical categories, In 
other words, though Jacobs denies that he is 
writing as a social historian in order to justify 
a particular selective use of historical data, that 
is precisely what he is doing in the bulk of his 
book. The seven major chapters of the book 
are in fact brief social histories of the major 
institutions of China and Japan. We are thus 
quite justified in criticizing him as a histo- 
rian. As social histories, the chapters are quite 
unsatisfying for the simple reason that the 
author never intended writing them as such. 
A historian must have firm grip on his con- 
ceptual tools and be always aware of sequence 
and continuity. The latter is of course lacking 
in Jacobs’ book. But even in regard to the con- 
ceptual tools, there are grave doubts. The prob- 
lem of stratification and class is one of the 
most important and discussed in sociology. 
The short sketch Jacobs gives of the concept of 
class (p. 19) is hardly convincing. What is a 
“corporately recognized class”? Historically we 
know that there were estates in Europe and 
Japan. But how is a historical phenomenon 
“estate” to be described in terms of larger so- 
ciological theory? Jacobs does not concern him- 
self with this problem, though he is a sociolo- 
gist. 

If the book is not satisfying to the historian, 
does one find, at the conclusion some new con- 
ceptions on society, a set of universal categories 
with which typologies of societies can be con- 
structed? One can forgive all types of histori- 
cal transgressions if there emerges a set of con- 
structs which further theory. There is none, 
except the Wittfogelian two types of societies 
mentioned above, which are really historical 
generalizations. The very last section of the 
“Conclusions” summarizes “the positive values 
which are the prerequisites for the absence or 
(potential) presence of capitalism in the two 
social systems.” Here we are back to values 
again, that is, universal determinants of be- 
havior which were imbedded in the social sys- 
tems of these two societies at the time when 
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the introduction or non-introduction of capital- 
ism was a serious issue. 

Here Jacobs makes a judgment on the basis 
of an abstract model of modern industrial capi- 
talism, for which he has essentially chosen that 
of Weber cited in the beginning of the book. 
Values of a society can be formulated from a 
study of a society’s culture, that is, the system 
of symbolic structures shared by all in that 
society. Thus Weber worked out the values of 
modern industrial capitalism from a study of 
a crucial element in the cultural system of 
western Europe: namely, the religion of Prot- 
estantism. Bellah does essentially the same 
thing for Japan. But Jacobs does not argue 
from culture. He argues from the world of 
social action, as recorded by historical data. 
Even assuming for the moment that his deduc- 
tions of values from the historical world of 
social action were acceptable and that there is 
some validity to the values he formulates, he in 
no way explains how the particular values fit 
or do not fit the requisites of the abstract 
model of industrial capitalism. Thus, for the 
institution of “occupation,” he concludes that 
in Japan “all roles in the division of labor are 
honorable, though not all roles are privileged.” 
In the chapter on “occupation,” he argues that 
this fact permitted the recognition of a new 
corporate class. But how does this formulation 
fit in with the model? The Weberian model 
for the genesis of capitalism lays primary stress 
on the importance of “ideas,” not classes. It is 
the Marxian model which stresses the impor- 
tance of class in the development of capitalism. 
Perhaps Jacobs should have given more 
thought to the formulation of his own model, 
against which his comparative evaluation of 
Japan and China would be more convincing. 

We are clearly now in a period in which 
comparative study of different societies is be- 
coming more widespread, and such compara- 
tive study is closely linked with the elaboration 
of general theory in sociology and the social 
sciences in general. A work such as that of 
Norman Jacobs has positive value in that we 
can criticize it, and see what is wrong with the 
theory or the methodology. There are far too 
many books which cannot be criticized be- 
cause their authors have limited themselves to 
minute subjects where they can plug every 
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loophole so tightly that no one can criticize 
them. Critics have no choice but to ignore the 
book, or simply regard it as “preliminary” to 
something else. Jacobs has undertaken a study 
which is so vast in scope that it leaves him 
wide open to attack from almost every quarter 
in sociology and history. The works of Karl 
August Wittfogel have been severely attacked, 
yet the polemic which has surrounded his 
works has been materially responsible for 
stimulating much creative thought in the field 
of analysis of the political systems of “tradi- 
tional” societies. Jacobs’ book should not be 
ignored because it is not “useful” for the his- 
torian of society or the sociologist of general 
theory. Norman Jacobs’ book has its greatest 
value in the fact that it can be criticized seri- 
ously, 
H. F. ScourMann 

University of Calfornia, Berkeley 


Population and Progress in the Far East. By 
Warren S. Toompson. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1959. ix, 443. $7.50. 


In this volume the dean of American demog- 
raphers has for the third time in the last thirty 
years, as he acknowledges, addressed himself 
to the problem of “population pressure” as a 
factor in international relations. In 1929, his 
Danger Spots in World Population foretold 
that “. . . world wars will result from the at- 
tempted seizure of new lands by expanding 
powers;” and concluded that “. . . for this 
reason . . . the most serious consideration 
should be given to some plan for the redistri- 
bution of resources which will avoid war” 
(p. 13). In 1946, in his Population and Peace 
in the Pacific Thompson states, “This situation 
still exists,” although he narrowed his focus 
from the world to the Pacific region. His 
major plea in that volume was for “some form 
of world organization capable of dealing with 
the problems discussed in this book. . . . In- 
justice and discrimination in the allotment of 
resources and in the treatment of other peoples, 
must be corrected voluntarily in accordance 
with laws freely accepted by all peoples, or we 
must expect force to be used by the underdogs 
to remove their handicap” (p. 7). In the pres- 
ent volume, the author reiterates his central 
theme in discussing the international conse- 
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quences of population pressure, but he ex- 
plicitly relates population growth to economic 
development in his consideration of tension 
and possible conflict in the Far East. The sec- 
ond volume started as a revision of the first to 
become a new book. Similarly, this work be- 
gan as a revision of the second to become an 
“essentially new essay” (p. v). 

Thompson reviews with the professional 
skill of the demographer the population data 
available for the Far East and considers popu- 
lation growth in relation to economic trends 
and prospects. He concludes that Japan, India, 
China, and Pakistan are faced with increasing 
population pressure because, as he sees it, with 
present rates of population growth they can- 
not achieve economic development at a rate 
rapid enough to raise levels of living signifi- 
cantly. With emigration a negligible source of 
relief from population pressure, with there 
being no feasible way of making food sur- 
pluses in the economically advanced nations 
available to the have-not areas, and with for- 
eign trade similarly not a likely solution to low 
levels of living in these countries, he believes 
that the peoples of these nations will sooner or 
later grow restive and look to the relatively 
sparsely settled lands, within striking distance 
and available by force, as sources of relief for 
their increasingly “felt” population pressure. 
These sparsely settled nations include the na- 
tions in the southeast peninsula of Asia: Burma, 
Thailand, and the newly formed “free” coun- 
tries of Indo-China—Laos, Cambodia and Viet- 
nam—plus some of the islands in tropical Oce- 
ania, including the large island of New Guinea, 
and Madagascar (in the Indian Ocean). Even 
parts of thinly settled Africa may be subject to 
the aggressive action of the larger and hungrier 
nations feeling population pressure. 

Taiwan cannot hope to maintain even her 
present per capita income without outside aid 
and faces mounting internal tensions compli- 
cated by her relations with mainland China. 
South Korea similarly cannot at present main- 
tain her limited consumption level without 
outside aid, and a worsened economic situa- 
tion there could lead to the welcoming of an 
authoritarian government—“even one imposed 
from without.” The Philippines and Indonesia 
(Java) are also faced with mounting popula- 
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tion pressure in the longer run, but are more 
likely, because of their island locations, to ex- 
perience troubles from within rather than from 
without. 

In brief, Thompson believes that “the feel- 
ing of population pressure is most likely to 
increase rapidly” in India, China, Japan, Pakis- 
tan, South Korea, Taiwan, Ceylon and Java. 
The smaller countries, South Korea, Taiwan, 
and Ceylon, are not likely to try to increase 
their resources by force; but the larger coun- 
tries and especially Japan, India, Pakistan, and 
China are likely to resort to force under suffi- 
ciently felt population pressure. The “feeling” 
of population pressure previously discussed 
by Thompson in his earlier writings, as well 
as in this volume, arises not from “absolute 
poverty” but, rather, from comparisons with 
the levels of living of other nations and feel- 
ings of deprivation. 

Population pressure is considered by Thomp- 
son in the light of the four “principal changes” 
since the publication of his 1946 book, which 
motivated him to undertake the exploration of 
his central theme for a third time. Two of 
these directly affect population growth—more 
effective health work and the adoption of 
policies to encourage population control. The 
other two constitute important elements of the 
social and political context in which felt popu- 
lation pressure is now operative—namely, the 
newly won independence and aspirations for 
higher living levels among the nations in the 
Far East, and the emergence of Communist 
China. 

Thompson is more impressed, at least in the 
short run, with the impact of more effective 
health measures in accelerating the decline of 
the death rate than with the possible effect on 
the birth rate of the attitudes towards the 
adoption of birth control measures manifest in 
Japan, China, and India. Although be believes 
that population control is in the long run the 
“only sure relief for population pressure” (p. 
399), in the short run death rates are coming 
down faster than birth rates and, consequently, 
the rate of population growth is increasing. In 
addition the peoples of Asia, taught to believe 
by their own leaders that the Western imperial 
powers were responsible for their poverty, 
came to expect large and quick improvements 
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in levels of living with independence. They are 
now experiencing increasing disillusionment 
and feeling their relative deprivation more and 
more intensely as it becomes clearer that eco- 
nomic development is a slow and even tortuous 
process, not automatically gained by the achieve- 
ment of political freedom. In such a frame of 
mind the peoples of the poverty-stricken nations 


of Asia are particularly vulnerable to the bland- | 


ishments of Communism—especially as pre- 
sented by the great new Asian force—Com- 
munist China. 

For those desiring a sound and condensed 
version of population and basic economic facts 
about the Far East, this book will be especially 
useful. Particularly helpful is the summary of 
the data available for Communist China. 
Thompson, in his usual manner, presents an 
interesting and readable, although sometimes 
repetitive, combination of information and 
opinion. Some readers will undoubtedly prefer 
their own interpretation of the facts to Thomp- 
son’s. Some may feel that despite his “con- 
scientious effort . . . not to overemphasize the 
role of the differential population growth of 
nations and differentials in resources in pro- 
moting conflict between them” (Thompson, 
1946, p. 6) he does overstate his case at least 
by his failure to deal with other factors—politi- 
cal, economic and cultural—in the same full- 
ness of exposition. The reader is put on guard 
and protected from confusing fact and opinion 
by Thompson’s usual frank way of indicating 
that it is his “belief,” “opinion,” “judgment,” 
or “evolution” that is being presented. 

On the whole, this volume, like its predeces- 
sors, is a good contribution to the literature on 
an important subject. 

Pure M. Hauser 


University of Chicago 


Economic Development of Communist China. 
By Cxou-Minc Lt. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1959. xvi, 284. Tables, 
Index. $7.50. 


Professor Li’s study is fascinating to read, 
invaluable to have at hand for reference, 
stimulating in the analytic insights it provides 
—but very difficult to review. It is a massive 
reconnaissance of a little-known terrain, rang- 
ing over almost every major aspect of Com- 
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munist China’s economy. Furthermore, the 
author has not contented himself with a de- 
scriptive survey, but has tried as well to illumi- 
nate the key dynamic relationships. As may 
be imagined, this is an extremely ambitious 
undertaking, one which cannot but leave the 
reader impressed with the energy and acumen 
of the author. However, just because the back- 
log of research is so meager and the distance 
Professor Li wishes to cover in one step is so 
great, the quality of his discussion is uneven. 
The work is rich both in virtues and in de- 
fects, and for this reason it cannot be charac- 
terized with simplicity. 

The author states in his preface that the 
“work is neither a general survey nor a histori- 
cal study of the Chinese economy, but an eco- 
nomic analysis of its growth from 1952 to 
1957” (p. ix). In one respect, he is surely too 
modest, for the study contains considerable de- 
scriptive and historical material. One of its 
most valuable aspects is its extensive collection 
of communist economic statistics, presented 
with explanations of the underlying statistical 
concepts and penetrating comments on com- 
munist methodology. The volume contains no 
fewer than eighty-four text and appendix tables. 
Students of Communist China will undoubtedly 
find themselves turning to it again and again 
as a source of data and as a guide to the origi- 
nal literature from which the data are drawn. 
However, the series presented are almost all 
official figures, the reliability of which is re- 
peatedly called into question by Professor Li. 
For the most part, his skepticism seems well 
taken, but the result is to leave rather little in 
the way of data which can be accepted with 
confidence by the reader. 

The analytic aspects of the study are numer- 
ous and often subtle. It is impossible, therefore, 
to treat them all separately or to do them full 
justice in a summary appraisal. In general, 
however, it does seem that the extremely broad 
scope of the study and the slender statistical 
base on which it rests have prevented the 
author from dealing with any of the analytic 
topics he considers in a thoroughgoing fash- 
ion. This is by no means to dismiss the analy- 
tic discussion. In almost all cases, it is insight- 
ful and rewarding. But a reading of the book 
is rather like a penetrating but inconclusive 
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discussion, carried on with an extraordinarily 
keen and knowledgeable observer, albeit one 
who has not yet been able to think through 
all the problems on which he is able to com- 
ment. It is fruitful at every step, but at every 
step it also leaves questions unanswered and 
doubts unresolved. To this it must be added 
that signs of over-extension also appear in 
some of the descriptive passages, and there are 
points at which the sources seem to have been 
misinterpreted or inferences drawn with ques- 
tionable logic. 

In brief, the study is a tour de force in terms 
of its scope. It is a valuable reference for the 
reader who wishes to locate and understand 
communist economic statistics, and a provoca- 
tive point of beginning in the exploration of 
analytic problems. In all of these respects, 
therefore, it will prove highly useful to those 
doing further work on the Chinese economy. 
As a final product, however, i.e., as an overall 
analysis or summary description of China’s 
economic development to date, it is still in 
rather rough condition. 

In what follows, examples are offered of in- 
dividual topics on which Professor Li’s discus- 
sion seemed especially questionable. They are 
intended to illustrate, but do not exhaust, the 
shortcomings referred to. 

(1) Professor Li (pp. 35 ff.) argues that the 
official index of industrial production signifi- 
cantly overstates the actual rate of growth, on 
the following grounds: The official index is 
computed in prices of 1952. New products, 
introduced after 1952, are priced on the basis 
of initial production costs, which “must be 
very high” (p. 36). Thus new products are 
over-valued, and “the gross industrial value 
product must have been unduly inflated every 
year, with an exaggerated rate of industrial 
growth as a result” (p. 36). The validity of 
this argument hinges upon a question of fact, 
ie., the extent to which new products are in- 
deed over-priced. In the case of machinery, it 
may be safe to assume that such will be the 
case, because of the novelty and complexity of 
design which often confront the inexperienced 
producer. For other products, however, no 
similar presumption seems indicated. For ex- 
ample, a new shape of structural steel is a 
“new product” and must be treated as such in 
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the official index. Its initial production costs, 
however, may be no higher than those of other 
steel shapes. It is possible, but not necessary, 
for such a product to be over-priced. As it 
happens, the machinery component accounted 
for only five per cent of the official index of fac- 
tory output in 1952 and only nine per cent in 
1957 (p. 229). Even a sizeable exaggeration of 
machinery output would not greatly affect the 
overall index. Professor Li draws attention to 
the exaggeration in the Soviet industrial index 
resulting from a similar treatment of new 
products, but he does not remark on two im- 
portant differences between the Soviet and 
Chinese cases: (a) the greater relative impor- 
tance of machinery in the Soviet case; and 
(b) the fact that the Soviet Union underwent 
a serious price inflation, absent in China, which 
caused prices of new, non-machinery products 
to rise above base-year levels. This is not to 
assert that Professor Li’s suspicions concerning 
the official index are mistaken. He may well 
be right. But the matter cannot be resolved by 
@ priori reasoning, and until someone has per- 
formed the tiresome chore of assembling the 
necessary empirical data, it would probably be 
wisest to reserve judgment. 

(2) The chapter on capital formation con- 
tains an elaborate and confusing discussion of 
changes in the prices of investment goods (pp. 
116-119). But the section seems to be based 
largely on a misreading of the sources. For ex- 
ample, two figures are cited for state invest- 
ment in fixed capital in 1955. In the source, 
the smaller of the two figures is given in a 
table covering 1952-1955 and is stated to be 
for investment “of a scope comparable to that 
of the preceding years.” The larger figure, 
given in a footnote to the table, is termed the 
“true” or “actual” one, and presumably has 
broader coverage than the figures in the table 
proper. Professor Li has rendered the Chinese 
term fan-wei to mean “prices,” rather than 
“scope” (p. 117) and concludes, therefore, that 
investment at current prices was greater than 
at prices of the preceding years—which would 
imply that prices had risen. The same source, 
however, states that construction costs and 
equipment prices had declined, and is cited to 


1 Hsin-hua pan-yueh-k‘an, 1956, no. 17, p. 42. 
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this effect by Professor Li. He offers a recon- 
ciliation of these contradictions (p. 118), but 
the argument is so intricate as to defy compre- 
hension. The confusion is compounded by his 
introduction of yet another index of invest- 
ment, one which also grows more slowly than 
the first. The original source in this case does 
not specify the prices with which the series is 
computed, and Professor Li assumes them to 
be constant prices of 1952 (pp. 118-119). He is 
then confronted again with a constant price 
series which, during a period of declining 
prices, diminishes relative to the analogous 
current price series—and again a baffling dis- 
cussion is offered in elucidation. 

(3) The volume of currency in circulation 
is estimated on the assumption that the ratio 
of the 1956 increment in the note issue to the 
1956 increment in total monetary demand was 
the same as the ratio of total note issue to total 
monetary demand (p. 159). In other words, it 
is assumed that the incremental velocity of cir- 
culation in 1956 was the same as the average, 
a bold assumption under any circumstances, 
but an especially dubious one as applied to 
China in 1956. This was a year of repressed 
inflation, in which, in contrast to preceding 
years, the budget ran a large deficit, while 
shortages of goods produced queues and forced 
the state to draw heavily on its stockpiles. 
These are precisely the conditions most likely 
to force consumers to hold cash balances, push- 
ing the incremental velocity of circulation be- 
low the average. 

(4) The exchange rate for Soviet credits to 
China is determined “precisely” at 2.177 yuan 
per ruble (p. 173), in the following manner: 
The total of credits for all purposes reported 
by the Chinese during 1950-1953 is put at 
2,612 million yuan, while the amount of credit 
for economic (non-military) purposes reported 
by the Russians during the same period was 
1,200 million rubles. From this, it is deduced 
both (a) that the exchange rate was 2.177, ie., 
the quotient of 2,612 by 1,200; and (b) that 
all of the credits extended were for economic 
purposes. The argument is completely circular. 
The exchange rate can be determined only 
if it is assumed that there were no credits for 
military purposes which went unannounced 
on the Soviet side, just as it is possible to de- 
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duce that all of the credits were economic only 
if the exchange rate is already known. The 
period in question encompasses the Korean 
War, and it seems more likely than not that 
some military credits were in fact extended, 
perhaps sizable ones. Other arguments are 
also adduced to support the determination of 
the exchange rate, but these are equally doubt- 
ful. For example, China’s First Five Year Plan 
puts the cost of the projects to be constructed 
with Soviet help at 11,000 million yuan, the 
amount of Soviet “aid” being set at 5,300 mil- 
lion rubles. The author reasons, “If the Chi- 
nese investment refers only to imported sup- 
plies, these latter must have been valued at 
about two yuan per ruble” (p. 172). But sup- 
pose, as seems more plausible, the yuan figure 
refers to total cost;? then the exchange rate, if 
it figured in the Chinese calculation at all, 
would be well below 2: :1. 

The problems which Professor Li has 
tackled are quite complex, and the wonder is 
not that he has failed to solve them all, but 
rather that he has been able to comment on so 
many of them so incisively. There can be no 
doubt of the great ability he brings to the field. 
Still, in all frankness, it does seem that most 
of the questions he has addressed remain open. 
There is at issue here a basic problem of re- 
search strategy. Professor Li’s approach has 
been to cut a wide swath, and this in turn has 
forced him to treat most of the knotty prob- 
lems he uncovers somewhat too quickly. The 
alternative is to concentrate on smaller ques- 
tions, dealing with them intensively and, 
it may be hoped, more conclusively. Professor 
Li’s book fills an important need, that for a 
sketch of the picture as a whole and an inven- 


2 The First Five Year Plan, p. 31, gives the invest- 
ment in the “projects designed with Soviet help” as 
11,000 million yuan, that in the additional projects 
required to support the Soviet-aided projects as 1,800 
million yuan, and states that the sum of these, 12,800 
million yuan, is 51.5% of the total of 24,850 million 
yuan to be invested during the five years in all indus- 
try. From this, it concludes “we are concentrating the 
major share of our investment to assure the building 
of the projects designed with Soviet aid and the sup- 
porting projects.” Is it likely that the drafters of the 
plan have summed the imported component alone of 
the Soviet-aid projects with the domestic costs of the 
supplementary projects in order to illustrate this point? 
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tory of the problems most urgently requiring 
solution. In filling it, however, he largely ob- 
viates the necessity for further work at the 
same level of broadness, What is needed hence- 
forth, surely, is a finer focus and greater pene- 
tration. 
Ricuarp MoorsTEEN 

The RAND Corporation 


Chinas Kulturelle Revolution: Die Bewegung 
vom 4 Mai 1919. By Worrcane Franke. 
Janus-biicher No. 1. Munich: R. Olden- 
bourg, 1957. 89. Map. 

This little volume on the May Fourth Move- 
ment is not only a work by the well-known 
German sinologist Professor Wolfgang Franke 
(University of Hamburg), but represents a 
new stage in the development of German 
pocket books. Professor Franke’s volume is the 
first of a new series of Janus-biicher published 
by the well-established house of R. Oldenbourg. 
Although admittedly stimulated by other 
pocket book series abroad and in Germany, 
the publishers decided to give their Janus- 
biicher a unique touch. Each Janus-buch 
would concentrate on “decisive events” in 
world history. Moreover, each volume would 
be “an original work by a well-known scholar.” 
Thus Professor Franke decided to take a chap- 
ter from a book then in preparation—since 
published by Oldenbourg under the title Das 
Jahhrhundert der Chinesischen Revolution 
1851-1949—and expand it into a study of 
China’s intellectual movements at the time of 
one of its great turning points. The present 
volume is not only informative and interpre- 
tive, but it is a study in depth. It is far more 
interesting than the corresponding chapter in 
the book, which is only about one-third the 
size of the Janus-buch and necessarily omits 
much detail and analysis. There is much room 
for creative writing in sinology, which tradi- 
tionally has tended to look down upon essay- 
type writing. On the other hand, the usual 
“histories” rarely provided the opportunity for 
interpretative writing, for the author usually 
felt it necessary to move on to the next set of 
dates. There are of course the monographs 
which deal in detail with specific topics. But 
the weighty apparatus of erudition which mon- 
ographs usually demand of the writer often 
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discourages creative interpretation. Oldenbourg 
in this new series has provided “well-known 
scholars” with an opportunity to publish seri- 
ous studies in depth without the often super- 
fluous impedimenta of scholarly detail. Profes- 
sor Franke is a sinologist in the best and most 
classical sense of the word. He knows China’s 
history as he knows the country, and he has 
written on these subjects in the most scholarly 
way. It is most welcome to have from him a 
work which is freely written, with insight and 
interpretation, and which yet avoids the super- 
ficialities which longer histories usually de- 
mand of an author. 

The book begins with a brief description of 
the immediate causes of the May Fourth 
Movement and the Movement itself. Then 
Professor Franke goes on to consider the 
broader background of the Movement: politi- 
cal, economic and social. The third and most 
substantial chapter in the book deals with spe- 
cific elements and issues in the cultural revo- 
lution, such as the new intelligentsia, the strug- 
gle against Confucianism, “Democracy and 
Science,” the literary revolution, the reevalua- 
tion of tradition, the rejection of religion, the 
emancipation of women, and lastly the be- 
ginnings of Marxism in China. Professor 
Franke shows how the collapse of the literati- 
based bureaucratic system in 1911 led to the 
formation of an intelligentsia with no firm 
stake in a new society dominated by warlords 
and politicians. It was the revolutionary in- 
tellectual who laid the foundations for the rise 
and triumph of Communism in the years after 
the May Fourth Movement. 

But the revolutionary intellectuals of China 
were not simply literati alienated from the new 
society. They were the products of new schools 
founded by Westerners, Westernized Chinese, 
or simply as a response to Western pressure. 
Elsewhere in the “underdeveloped countries” 
one has since seen the same phenomena, that is, 
the introduction of new, Western-type learn- 
ing, often under conservative Christian influ- 
ence, followed by the rise of nationalist, revo- 
lutionary intellectuals. 

The bulk of the last chapter deals with the 
striving of China’s new intellectuals to free 
themselves from their own tradition. Confu- 
cianism was attacked as a doctrine and as the 
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basis of an antiquated political-social order. 
Demands were voiced to break symbolically 
with the past through alphabetization of the 
language. The traditional subordination of 
women was excoriated. Ideas of personal free- 
dom were enthusiastically accepted in their 
most modern forms, in the teachings of Russell 
and Dewey. Freedom was the great cry of the 
radicals during the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century. 

But suddenly the enthusiasm for freedom 
waned, and within a few years after the Rus- 
sian Revolution a new authoritarian doctrine 
which taught that men were simply figures 
moved by the inexorable laws of history took 
hold on the minds of those same intellectuals, 
like Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, who only a few years 
earlier had espoused the cause of freedom. Un- 
fortunately, Professor Franke devotes only a 
short chapter to this great intellectual shift. 
He rightly sees the Russian Revolution as the 
one great event which induced this shift in at- 
titudes, and maintains that men like Ch‘en 
Tu-hsiu and Li Ta-chao were attracted by “the 
universalistic idea of Bolshevism.” Despite the 
development of a particularistic nationalism, 
“This did not prevent the traditional idea of a 
universal order from remaining alive in the 
Chinese spirit, and the latter was therefore par- 
ticularly susceptible to the universalistic ideals 
of the Bolshevist Revolution” (p. 82). 

Professor Franke thus implies that it was 
the universalism of Marxism which replaced 
the void left by the disappearance of the uni- 
versalism of Confucianism, in other words, 
that there was some ingrained need in the 
souls of Chinese intellectuals to identify with 
a universal ideology. Perhaps. But I think that 
the story is more complex than that. China is 
not the only country where intellectuals have 
responded to Marxism. The intellectuals of 
these countries may have felt a need to identify 
with a universalist ideology, but such a need 
clearly did not spring out of the erstwhile 
existence of an earlier universalistic ideology. 
There may be cultural factors involved in the 
response of Chinese intellectuals to Marxism, 
but I do not think that these can be cited as 
the main reasons for the intellectual triumph 
of Marxism in China. The very subject Pro- 
fessor Franke chose for the pivotal theme of 
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his book, the May Fourth Movement, shows 
something very fundamental about the devel- 
opment of modern Chinese intellectuals. They 
wanted to, and they did act politically. When 
these intellectuals felt degraded as Chinese, 
they moved out onto the streets and committed 
themselves to political action. Nationalism was 
an action ideology. Yet it was simple enough 
so that anyone accepting its tenets could then 
act. 

Anyone, worker, peasant, or intellectual 
could become a nationalist. But Marxism was 
a complex ideology which, despite its doctrine 
of proletarian action, demanded understanding 
on a high level. Its theories of history, of class 
conflict, of economic development were ac- 
cessible only to the intellectuals, a small mi- 
nority among the masses of illiterate and 
unconscious peasants and workers of the “un- 
derdeveloped countries.” If nationalism was 
an action ideology accessible to all who felt 
racially oppressed, Marxism was an action 
ideology with a special appeai for the intel- 
lectuals. It is not at all coincidental that the 
first manifestations of Marxism in China were 
in the form of study groups, largely consisting 
of intellectuals. 

But more than that, Marxism came to China 
with its Russian corrollary: Leninism. If 
Marxism was pure ideology, Leninism was a 
theory of organization, a doctrine of organized 
action. Furthermore it enunciated the principle 
of action through leadership, the doctrine of 
the “vanguard.” The second decade of the twen- 
tieth century in China saw intellectuals creating 
new thoughts. Marxism provided them with a 
conceptual framework for understanding the so- 
cial forces at work around them. Leninism 
gave them principles of action, action as lead- 
ers of a new movement. Henceforth they were 
not simply rebels deviating from tradition, but 
a new elite fighting for a new order. 

Professor Franke has given us an excellent 
analytical account of the first phase of China’s 
cultural revolution, but he has not given us 
the last phase, which began around 1918 and 
was instrumental in the triumph of Com- 
munism in China. Janus looked in two direc- 
tions, but Professor Franke for the most part 
looks backward from May Fourth. The cru- 
cial question is why and how so many Chinese 
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intellectuals committed themselves to Marxism, 
far more in number than those who actually 
became active Communists and participated in 
revolutionary action. The Chinese cultural rev- 
olution went through two phases. One was the 
onslaught against Chinese tradition, but the 
second was the creation and acceptance of new 
values and doctrines. It is the second phase 
which Professor Franke does not cover in de- 
tail. But it is this phase which at the present 
time is of crucial interest, when Marxism-Len- 
inism still exerts a powerful appeal on the 
intellectuals of the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. 
H. F. ScourMANN 

University of California, Berkeley 


Chin pai-nien lai Chung i hsi shu muv-lu.* 
Compiled by the National Central Library, 
Taipei; in the series “Modern popular 
basic knowledge,” Hsien-tai kuo-min chi- 
pen chih-shih ts‘ung-shu, 5th series, Taipei, 
1958. vii, 328. Y 18. 


Just as for non-Chinese it is highly useful 
and practical to know which are the Chinese 
texts that have been translated into Western 
languages, it is of course useful for the Chi- 
nese to know which Western books have been 
translated into theirs. For general purposes, 
the Western reader has at his disposal the 
enormous bibliography compiled by Cordier 
with its brand-new and splendid sequel by Mr. 
Yiian T‘ung-li. For the field of literature, he 
has the excellent compilations by Mrs. David- 
son, for translations of historical texts the very 
useful work by H. Frankel. All these reference 
books are generally impeccable from the bib- 
liographical point of view; moreover, the ma- 
terial included under the various subheadings 
is usually arranged in chronological order, and 
even when this has not been done, the data 
are available for following the historical devel- 
opment in any particular branch of studies. 
That means to say that these publications allow 
the historian of ideas to trace the growth of 
Chinese studies in the West—the dissemination 
of (translated) Chinese texts, for instance, in 
connection with their influence on philosophi- 
cal ideas in the Western world. 

In view of the immense influence exerted by 
Western ideas in the East, a study of the 
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vehicles of these ideas is of the greatest im- 
portance. In general, we all know in a rather 
vague way that such ideas were disseminated 
through translations quite early by Catholic 
missionaries, and later, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, partly at first in the Chinese periodicals is- 
sued by Westerners in the treaty ports, and 
partly later by Chinese who realized their im- 
portance. It is, of course, highly interesting to 
observe that Ku Yen-wu in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and his commentators in the eighteenth 
were acquainted with occidental astronomical 
theories concerning solar and lunar eclipses, and 
it is tantalizing to read about the literature at the 
disposal of China’s first Marxists, For a general 
orientation one can browse through the lists of 
translated Western books issued by the Kiang- 
nan Arsenal or included in collections de- 
voted to “Western learning,” if one is not so 
fortunate as to possess Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao’s and 
Wei-hsi’s catalogues. Again, a great deal of 
information may be gathered from the recent 
works on Chinese publications by Chang 
Ching-lu;? here we find chronological lists of 
Chinese translations of the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, of Russian drama 
and of Russian novels. Likewise we find there 
lists of translations of Western (including 
Russian) and Japanese literature. However, for 
a thorough understanding of the process of 
dissemination, a thorough chronological survey 
of these translation activities must be consid- 
ered as indispensable. I am far from being the 
first to realize this necessity; Father H. Bernard- 
Maitre has eloquently shown the value of such 
an undertaking in his study on religious and sec- 
ular occidental works translated during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century (up to 1689).? 
A further testimony—if such were needed—is 
to be found in the joy at the discovery and 
in the meticulous description of a hoard of 
translations of Western books in the old ar- 
chives of the Bansho Shirabe-sho, the Japanese 





1 Chung-kuo chin-tai ch'u-pan shih-liao, ch'u-pien, 
erh-pien; Chung-kuo hsien-tai ch'u-pan shih-liao, chia- 
i-ping chi; Chung-kuo ch‘u-pan shih-liao, pu-pien. 
Peking-Shanghai, 1957 and 1954. 

2“Les adaptations Chinoises d’ouvrages europeens,” 
in Monumenta Serica, X, Peking, 1945, pp. 1-57 and 
309-388. 
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shogunate’s collection of foreign learning. 

Bernard’s work takes us only to the end of 
the seventeenth century, but the great flowering 
of translation activities, particularly in the secu- 
lar field, only started in the second half of the 
nineteenth. For this latter period—which ex- 
tends of course into the twentieth century right 
up to the present—there are, in spite of Chang 
Ching-lu’s efforts, no systematical studies, except 
as regards the periodical press. However, this 
does hardly more than enumerate journals and 
dailies without being able to give any but the 
most general indications concerning their con- 
tents. In their excellent study on China’s reac- 
tion to contact with the West, Teng and Fair- 
bank continually mention the dissemination of 
Western ideas through translations, but again, 
it was not their object to present a survey of 
these activities, although they mention some 
literature on the subject. 

As regards Chinese endeavours in this field 
I know of only one attempt earlier than the 
publication under review. This is a list of less 
than a thousand books available in the Cheki- 
ang Provincial Library in April 1933.* Beside 
introductions and prefatory remarks, this 
quarto-booklet consists of forty-seven pages, ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to authors, a 
classified Chinese title index, an index to the 
Chinese names of Western authors, and a Chi- 
nese title index (the latter two arranged accord- 
ing to the four-corner system). Although this 
index as a whole provides a general survey, it is 
only useful for finding out whether a certain oc- 
cidental book was ever translated into Chinese, 
the classified index providing a rough idea of 
the interest shown in a particular field; the 
same holds good, of course, for Chang Ching- 
lu’s books, which it should not be forgotten 
only contain “material.” 

It is most regrettable, however, that the edi- 
tors, expecting the publication of the complete 
catalogue of the Chekiang Provincial Library 
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8 Marius B. Jansen, “New Materials for the Intel- 
lectual History of Nineteenth Century Japan,” Harvard 
Journal of Oriental Studies, XX (1957), pp. 567-97. 

*Han i hsi-wen shu-mu so-yin.” (English title 
on cover: Index to the books translated from Western 
languages), compiled by Chin Tien-yu,° Lo Chia- 
hao,* and Yang Wei-hsien,* and published by the 
Library in December 1933; i + ii + ii + 86 + 2 pp. 
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(which never appeared in print), completely 
omitted all mention of date and place of pub- 
lication, editions, number of volumes and 
pages etc. Particularly the lack of indication 
concerning time and place is to be considered 
a very serious handicap. 

Whilst the authors of the Chekiang Pro- 
vincial Library publication in 1933 implicitly 
stress the provisional, i.e., the subsidiary nature 
of their work, this is nowhere apparent-in the 
prefatory remarks to the publication under re- 
view. But this 328 page octavo volume com- 
mits the same grievous sin of omission. It is 
said to contain 5047 Western works, including 
some “Indian” and “Egyptian,” published “ap- 
proximately” between 1867 and October 1956, 
excluding translations from Japanese. It is 
based on catalogues of the Translation Bureau 
of the Kiangnan Arsenal and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and on the sales catalogues of 
the Commercial Press, as well as on the li- 
brary’s own lists. All these data were either in 
themselves insufficient or the compilers have 
not used them to the full, for in a great many 
cases no date of publication is mentioned, and 
often it is quite evident that the date which is 
mentioned refers to a late edition. A case in 
point is Adam Smith’s An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 
The present catalogue (p. 131) states that Yen 
Fu’s famous translation of this work was pub- 
lished in 1931, whilst in actual fact it appeared 
as early as 1901-1902. The same remark is 
applicable to Shakespeare’s works, all dated 
translations mentioned being of the 1930's at 
the earliest. 

In other words, although the book under re- 
view may have its uses, enabling as it does a 
Chinese reader to find whether a certain occi- 
dental work has been translated, it is of no 
help at all to the student in the field of accultu- 
ration. Another very serious handicap is the 
lack of information on translations from the 
Japanese, as in the early days it was the Japa- 
nese versions which very often took the place 
of the original work in the first instance. 

Like many other recent publications from 
Formosa, the proofs of the book have been 
poorly corrected, the poet Wordsworth appear- 
ing, e.g., as Woresworth and as Worsworth in 
three successive items (pp. 262-263). Maurice 
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Maeterlinck’s Oiseau bleu is listed in another 
column as “Blue bird,” and I wonder what is 
the meaning of “Colud that lifed” (all on p. 
359): 

I quite appreciate that the anonymous com- 
pilers of the National Central Library in Taipei 
had their particular difficulties, but I still be- 
lieve that a better and more useful book might 
have been produced. I was highly pleased to 
see its publication announced, but I have been 
sorely disappointed, and I am convinced that 
this disappointment will be shared by many 
others. 

A. F. P. Hutsewe 
Sinologisch Instituut 
Leiden, Holland 
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Late Archaic Chinese: A Grammatical Study. 
By W. A. C. H. Dosson. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1959. xxvili, 254. 
Appendixes, Works Mentioned, Lexicon 
and Index. $15.00. 


When a sinologist examines a given text of 
what he has been taught to call “Literary” or 
“Classical” Chinese, he must cope with three 
problems: the meanings of the individual 
words, their relationship in the sentence, and 
the broad significance of the whole passage. 
Though the last problem is primarily non- 
linguistic, the correctness of its solution de- 
pends upon how adequately the first two prob- 
lems have been handled. 

Dictionaries are the main aid to solving the 
first problem. Their effectiveness is limited be- 
cause they too often fail to indicate which of 
many possible meanings that have been ac- 
cumulating around a given character during 
the three-thousand-year course of Chinese lit- 
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erature is most likely to apply as it appears in 
a particular text at a particular period. This 
limitation of effectiveness could be eliminated 
by a limitation of scope, so that certain dic- 
tionaries would apply only to particular groups 
of works written at about the same time and 
in about the same language. 

But even a dictionary limited in scope to 
Late Archaic Chinese (LAC) would not help 
in the solution of the second problem. A full 
understanding of passages from such LAC 
works as Mencius, Micius, Chuang-tzu and the 
Tso Chuan depends net just on a knowledge 
of the LAC meanings of characters, but also 
on a knowledge of LAC grammar. The con- 
verse is also true: a knowledge of the grammar 
is of little help to a full understanding of LAC 
without a knowledge of the current ranges of 
meanings of individual graphs. 

Professor Dobson’s purpose in writing Late 
Archaic Chinese has been to present a con- 
sistent and scientific statement of the grammar 
of a limited body of raw material, namely, “the 
literary language in use in North China in the 
fourth and third centuries 3.c.” (i.¢., as repre- 
sented by passages from the four works men- 
tioned above, especially Mencius [p. xvi]). 
Many treatments of individual grammatical 
problems in LAC have appeared before; many 
general grammars of “literary” or “classical” 
Chinese have also been attempted, whose effec- 
tiveness has been hampered by the hetero- 
geneous nature of the raw material. Dobson’s 
first contribution is therefore that he has limited 
the scope of his grammar to apply to a group 
of works written in virtually the same lan- 
guage and that he has tried to make an ex- 
haustive description. 

His second contribution is that he has not 
attempted a classification of words into nouns, 
verbs, or the like. It has been observed that in 
LAC such an attempt would be futile, since no 
matter how the word-classes are set up, too 
many words shift around among too many 
classes: verbs appear too often as nouns, and 
so on. Since no LAC words ‘take endings’ or 
give any indication of how they fit into the 
sentence other than their relative order, Dob- 
son wisely chooses to describe this order itself 
and to set up position classes rather than word 
classes. It is thus left to lexicographers to tell 
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what particular words are apt (statistically) to 
appear in what positions in a sentence. 

The terminology and symbols used in pre- 
senting the grammar are formidable hurdles 
for sinologists who are not up to date in lin- 
guistic science. Words like “cenematic,” “plere- 
matic,” “syntagma,” are defined when they 
first appear, and reasons for choosing them are 
sometimes given, but their constant use makes 
the book virtually impossible to use in casual 
reference without having first read it through 
from beginning to end. 

The picture of the grammar of LAC which 
rises out of Dobson’s analysis has some unex- 
pected features. The order of words in sen- 
tences is rigidly fixed. Rigidity ‘s not a char- 
acteristic customarily associaced with this 
language, a condition undoubtedly arising from 
the fact that previous grammars, in attempt- 
ing to set up word-classes, have revealed little 
besides fluidity and irregularity. Once this at- 
tempt has been discarded in favor of an analy- 
sis based on position classes, definite patterns 
become apparent. 

The key to the identification of position 
classes in LAC is the presence of “cenematic” 
words. The classification of words into cene- 
matic and plerematic is by virtue of “their 
manner of distribution”: cenematic words are 
“those which occur in fixed or limited distribu- 
tion” in a sentence, while plerematic words are 
those which potentially could appear anywhere 
in the sentence (pp. 4, 5). These are the tradi- 
tional “empty” and “full” words of Chinese 
classical scholars. 

Basing himself on the positions and types of 
cenematic words in various sentences, Dobson 
distinguishes two types of sentences: “verbal” 
and “determinative.” Verbal sentences have as 
their nucleus a single verb which may be de- 
termined as to mood, aspect, and manner by 
cenematic words, and as to time or place, 
agent, goal, and direction by plerematic words, 
or their cenematic substitutes. The rigid order 
of these elements in a verbal sentence may be 
varied by “exposure” (emphasizing an element 
by moving it from its regular position to the 
beginning of the sentence) and by the “rule of 
economy,” which permits the omission of vari- 
ous words other than the verb when the con- 
text permits. The irreducible minimum form 
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of the verbal sentence is a single word: the 
verb. 

The determinative sentence is one in which 
two terms are linked in a class-member rela- 
tionship. The irreducible minimum is two 
words: the first is the member or determined 
term; the second is the class or determinant 
term. Characteristic of the determinative type 
of sentence is a set of certain cenematic words 
which may appear between the two terms, 

In the course of his description of the vari- 
ous elements and constructions which occur in 
and around these two sentence types, Dobson 
occasionally lapses into circular argument. Glar- 
ing circularity plus analysis in terms of the 
translation language combine on pages 62 to 
67 in a singularly inept description of voice 
and transitivity as governed by, or subject to 
(circularity here), the post verbal elements: 
goal and direction. It is open to doubt whether 
such concepts from Indo-European linguistics 
as voice and transitivity are applicable to 
Chinese. Dobson says in his introduction that 
the structure of the target language is only 
taken into consideration in the statement de- 
scribing his analysis of LAC grammar, and 
not in the analysis itself (pp. xxvi-xxvii). Here 
these terms are introduced as part of the analy- 
sis. 

In spite of occasional imprecision and trans- 
lational analysis, the book gives a good general 
impression. There is nothing wrong with Dob- 
son’s basic methodology. Description in terms 
of position classes instead of word classes is the 
only meaningful way to handle LAC syntax, 
and the choice of a limited, homogeneous body 
of material puts this grammar ahead of all 
others that have appeared so far. 

Texts in the last chapter are interestingly 
translated and analyzed. The index of words 
discussed at length in the text (mostly cene- 
matic) is extremely useful. 

When a complete dictionary restricted in 
scope to LAC comes out, it should combine 
with this grammar to complete the equipment 
of the student sinologist which would enable 
him to tackle LAC texts. 


Hucu M. Stimson 


Foreign Service Institute 
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Modern Chinese Reader. Compiled by the 
Chinese Language Special Class for For- 
eign Students in Peking University. Pe- 
king: Epoch Publishing House, 1958. 2 
vols., 786. Appendices. 


The National Defense Education Act re- 
flects, in part, the national concern over the 
present deficiencies in foreign language train- 
ing in this country. Chinese, recently desig- 
nated by the United States agency administer- 
ing the Act as one of the six critical foreign 
languages, has received growing attention by 
educators and the general public. The timely 
publication of this elementary Chinese textbook 
for foreigners will be a useful aid to those who 
take an interest in the Chinese language. 

This primer in both spoken and written 
Chinese is designed for class use in the Chinese 
language special course for foreign students in 
Peking University. Part I is a six-page succinct 
introduction to the study of the Chinese lan- 
guage, presenting the characteristics of mod- 
ern standard Chinese. Part II includes twelve 
introductory lessons on phonetic theory and 
drills. Part III, the main body of the book, 
consisting of sixty lessons, covers the important 
features of modern Chinese grammar. Each 
group of six of these grammar lessons forms a 
unit, the first five of which are new lessons 
and the last one a general review. These gram- 
mar-centered lessons also deal with a wide 
variety of useful subjects, with emphasis on the 
practical needs of foreign students in their 
daily life on the Chinese mainland. 

In this textbook for beginners a number of 
words not likely to be found in the Mandarin 
primers previously published in this country 
indicate that the use of some terms has under- 
gone significant changes since the Chinese 
Communists came into power in 1949. For in- 
stance, airen (lover, sweetheart) is used in 
China today to denote husband or wife. Such 
ubiquitous communist terms as Chdoe (over- 
fulfillment) and ganda (cadres) are also in- 
cluded in this primer. Local Peking slang and 
outdated and peculiar expressions found in 
many of the Mandarin instruction materials in 
this country—prepared by those who are un- 
aware of the changes in the Chinese language 
in recent years and unfamiliar with standard 
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simple Chinese—are carefully avoided in this 
text. Basic grammar, given in the form of 
points, is explained in simple, clear terms. 
There are no mystifying graphs and signs rep- 
resenting different parts of speech, which are 
used profusely in some of the Chinese language 
textbooks published here and which often con- 
fuse the student rather than help him. Vocabu- 
laries and sample sentences illustrating gram- 
mar rules throughout the book as well as the 
text of the first eighteen grammar lessons are 
printed in easy-to-read characters in hand- 
written form with romanized transcriptions 
beneath. It is to be noted that the transcription 
is that of the phonetic scheme adopted by the 
Peking government in February 1958. Since 
most of the dictionaries and other pronuncia- 
tion aids to be put out on the Chinese main- 
land are reported to be annotated by this new 
phonetic system—in order to make it easier 
for those studying Chinese—serious considera- 
tion should be given to the use of the official 
phonetic scheme of Peking when future ele- 
mentary Mandarin textbooks are compiled in 
this country. From Lesson 31 on, characters in 
the text, although no longer accompanied by 
romanized transcription (so that students may 
learn to read without phonetic aid), are still 
printed with tone marks. Officially accepted 
simplified characters are also used. This will 
facilitate the student’s further study of current 
publications originating on the Chinese main- 
land. 

The term “popular language” instead of 
“Mandarin language” has been adopted by the 
Peking government to represent the standard- 
ized Chinese language. This “popular lan- 
guage,” which is being used as a basis for the 
unification of the Chinese language, has been 
officially defined as “based upon the Peking 
speech sounds as the standard sounds, the 
Northern dialect spoken by approximately 
seventy per cent of the Chinese population . . . 
and the modern classic works written in the col- 
loquial language as grammatical models.” 

Another desirable feature of this primer is 
the table of Chinese characters following each 
lesson. All new characters listed in the vocabu- 
lary section of the lesson are analyzed in the 
table. When any component of a character ap- 
pears for the first time, the order of strokes is 
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indicated by simple graphs showing steps in 
the process of writing. This system, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, is much clearer than 
that used in some other elementary character 
texts, where numbers are marked beside each 
stroke of the character. The latter way of show- 
ing stroke orders, especially in the case of 
cumbersome characters, is sometimes confusing. 

Teachers of Chinese in this country will be 
interested to learn about the intensiveness of 
the Chinese language course given to foreign 
students in mainland China. As is clear from 
the foreword to the book, the twelve lessons in 
phonetic drills are given in two weeks and the 
sixty grammar lessons in ten weeks. After com- 
pleting this twelve-week course, students will 
have learned 864 words (including 746 char- 
acters) in addition to the phonetics and gram- 
mar. This course can be compared favorably 
with some of the most intensive Chinese in- 
struction offered in this country. (For in- 
stance, in an intensive Chinese training pro- 
gram where six hours of Chinese is scheduled 
every day, students are expected to learn basic 
grammar and about 600 words and 150 char- 
acters in ten to twelve weeks.) 

As in other textbooks published in Com- 
munist China, some propaganda and ideologi- 
cal material is apparent in the text of this 
Chinese primer. (Indoctrination becomes more 
obvious toward the end of the book when the 
student’s vocabulary grows larger.) Hence, its 
usefulness as general classroom instruction ma- 
terial in this country, especially for military 
training programs, is definitely limited. How- 
ever it has its reference value for teachers and 
text writers. 

The grammar materials, originally written 
in Chinese, are printed in this primer together 
with the English version. The translation is 
generally accurate and readable. A spot check 
reveals, however, that errors are not completely 
absent. For instance, under the section of 
liangct (measure word), subsection 2 (p. 698) 
reads: “The verbal measure word: It is used 
before the verb.” This should read “after the 
verb.” 

The useful appendices include an alphabeti- 
cally arranged vocabularly list, a table of Chi- 
nese characters and their combinations, a table 
of simplified characters placed against their 
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original complicated forms, and rules for the 
separate writing of words, The last is especially 
useful to those who compile Chinese romaniza- 
tion textbooks, since the writing of words is 
sometimes inexplicably and inconsistently sepa- 
rated in some of the Mandarin teaching ma- 
terials. 
Tao-rar Hs1a 

Yale University 


Yuan Mei. By ArtHur Watery. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1957. 227. Ref- 
erences, Index, Glossary. $4.50. 


A Biblical saying has become a favorite 
phrase for some writers on Chinese subjects, 
who in self-deprecation like to say, “Through 
a glass, darkly.” But about Arthur Waley’s 
works on Chinese, or Japanese, subjects one is 
often tempted to say, in admiration, “Through 
a glass, distinctly.” One is always aware of his 
“glass,” to be sure, and conscious of his special 
lighting effects, angle, and necessary refraction. 
The original subject, if one is familiar with it, 
may not give here quite the same impression 
with which one has been preoccupied. But 
there is no denying the image is true. And, 
often, not only true, but it appears with pe- 
culiar clarity, meaningfulness, and cogency. 
Some details may be missing, but the simplifi- 
cation entails enhancement of interest and 
elucidation rather than obscurancy. Some of 
the original texture may be loosened, but often 
with the effect of greater limpidity. 

The present volume, if it is not a major 
work among Waley’s many great achievements, 
perhaps demonstrates as well as any other the 
aim and method of his art of translation and 
biography. It most clearly exemplifies his whole 
spirit toward Oriental studies. His popular 
success does not depend on “popularization” 
in the ordinary sense, by “talking down,” or 
“dressing up.” In the preface to Yuan Mei, 
for instance, Waley does not hesitate to say, 
“This book is meant chiefly for the general 
reader” who he assumes “will not have heard 
of any of the people mentioned, except possi- 
bly the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung.” Then we 
notice that the book is dedicated to Osbert Sit- 
well. We are not sure how many of the names 
in the book would mean anything to Sir 
Osbert either. But we can be quite sure that 
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all the people and events, depicted in such a 
way as Waley has singularly mastered, will 
have been made fascinating to him. Waley’s 
“general readers” would include many like the 
Sitwells. 

Though dealing with unfamiliar subjects, he 
does not interest his reader by dramatizing 
adventures or displaying exoticism. On the 
contrary, he induces in him a feeling of being 
perfectly at home with other peoples of other 
times in other lands, a feeling of easiest recog- 
nition and identification. For the specialists, 
Waley plays a fastidiously fair game, with 
meticulous documentation and factual analy- 
sis. He therefore delights everyone with a pure 
feeling for truth and authenticity, which mar- 
shals together persons and events, some other- 
wise apparently trivial or humdrum, into a 
vivid mosaic of past life that brightens now. 

A rather thin volume of two hundred odd 
pages, the book contains vignettes and minutiae 
as well as larger issues, such as the Literary In- 
quisition, and religious and intellectual polem- 
ics of the mid-eighteenth century during which 
Yuan Mei the poet, “retired gentleman” and 
bonvivant, flourished. Yuan Mei gave up his offi- 
cial career early, at a little over thirty, and was 
one of those rare people of that era who could 
by writing and publishing build up enough of 
a large fortune to indulge freely in hedonistic 
pleasures, to patronize literary salons, to travel, 
and to entertain in his luxurious mountain 
home the socially prominent as well as men of 
poetic talent and fame. As a writer he is there- 
fore very prolific. To present a clear picture of 
him in a compact book, Waley has culled in- 
formation from hundreds of his poems, many 
volumes of personal letters, and large collec- 
tions of his essays. Special sections of the book 
also deal with his Sui Pi, or Occasional Jot- 
tings, Ghost Stories, Poetry Talks, and Cook- 
ery Book. Numerous sources from Biographi- 
cal and “Court Records” (shih-lu) are besides 
referred to, with the Index to Thirty-three Col- 
lections of Ch'ing Dynasty Biographies for 
heuristic assistance, and with A. W. Hummel’s 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing Period, and 
L. C. Goodrich’s Literary Inquisition of Ch'ien 
Lung, as Waley gratefully acknowledges, as 
excellent authority. For textual identification 
of quotations and paraphrases alone, Waley 
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gives 138 references at the back of the book, 
so that the translations can be examined, in 
addition to several scores of poems used in the 
book which can be located in Yuan Mei’s own 
chronologically arranged collection of poetry. 

But though so much seems to have been 
packed closely into so slender a volume, the 
book reads extraordinarily leisurely, like ani- 
mated but airy conversation in a spacious room. 
I think the secret lies in the unerring focus on 
the subject of a single personality. And, more 
important, every datum is wrought with loving 
care and surety, rendered smoothly intelligible 
in relation to the one man. Waley hopes the 
reader will feel with him about Yuan Mei as a 
“lovable, witty, generous, affectionate, hot- 
tempered, wildly prejudiced man,” who as a 
poet even at his lightest moments “always has 
an undertone of deep feeling,” and at his 
“saddest may at any moment light a spark of 
fun.” But Waley, having perused such moun- 
tainous heaps of material, emphasizes with his 
characteristic sense of proportion that the book 
is a mere sketch, and says, “There is still scope 
for a full scale biography.” Yuan Mei being a 
man of so many contradictions, even short of 
a “full scale biography,” some other sketches 
from different perspectives can indeed still be 
drawn. Waley’s is a most sympathetic sketch. 
Having earlier read Yuan Mei in Chinese, 
where my impressions of him had been formed, 
I must admit I am still much less of an ad- 
mirer of Yuan Mei than of Yuan Mei. 

As an admirer of Waley’s enviable skill of 
employing great scholarship to serve a superb 
art of biography, I may suggest some different 
interpretations of a few details in the book. On 
page 36, there is a small error about the age 
of the most tragic character in the book, Yuan 
Mei’s sister Su Wen. Her betrothal took place 
not “when Su Wen was four,” but, as Yuan 
Mei says, when she was not yet 2 year old. The 
oversight was no doubt caused by the mention 
in the same passage that Yuan Mei was four 
years older than Su Wen, a fact Waley also 
noted. Working with so much material, mem- 
ory might sometimes slip over such details. On 
page 99 is a moving episode, reconstructed by 
paraphrasing Yuan Mei’s long poem about the 
actor Li Kuei-kuan. Of course poetic material 
should be employed cautiously for biographical 
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information. But I wish Waley, rather than 
merely saying that the actor “lived lavishly,” 
had not overlooked Yuan Mei’s essential point 
in the poem, that Li actually used up his sav- 
ings to support several spendthrift or needy 
young career-seeking scholars. In the later lines 
Yuan Mei was even more specific about the 
actor’s generosity, which caused his own hard- 
ship when he grew older. In mentioning the 
actor’s age at the time when Yuan Mei finally 
met him, Waley reads “twenty” for “thirty” 
and says he was “now about 19,” according to 
the Western way of reckoning personal age. 
As we pause over a very limited number of 
minor errors of interpretation, we should not 
forget the excellent, insuperable renditions of 
hundreds of other documents in verse and 
prose which in the crystal clear Waleyan style 
and natural grace make up the whole volume. 

Waley does not fail to point out some of 
Yuan Mei’s “unfair” and “less than edifying” 
moments. But despite all the shortcomings, 
Yuan Mei remains one of the most interesting 
personalities of the eighteenth century. And al- 
though despite his fame, his literary stature is 
less than several of his contemporaries’, he lived 
a fuller life than most of them, and left more 
plentiful intimate records. It is this life that 
Waley has in choicest details, and with penetrat- 
ing clarity and unmistakable authenticity, pre- 
sented to us, to give a fascinating glimpse of 
eighteenth century China during the heyday of 
iuie Manchu dynasty, in a picture that may be 
substituted for a different view, but cannot be 
surpassed. 

SHIH-HSIANG CHEN 

University of California, Berkeley 


Ta t‘ung shu. The One-World Philosophy of 
K‘ang Yu-wei. Trans. from the Chinese 
with introduction and notes by Laurence 
G. TuHompson. London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1958. 300. 35s. 


K‘ang Yu-wei (1858-1927) achieved a meas- 
ure of fame in the history of modern China as 
a leader of the ill-fated Reform Movement of 
1898, and as the author of several controversial 
interpretations of the Chinese Classics. Perhaps 
his most enduring achievement, however, is 
the elaborate scheme of world government 
which he set forth in his treatise, Ta-t‘ung shu. 
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The significance of this book cannot be at- 
tributed to its almost negligible influence upon 
intellectual trends in modern China; its impor- 
tance is due, rather, to its intrinsic merits as a 
work of the human mind. Despite the unfortu- 
nate redundancies of style and certain quaint, 
even absurd ideas that appear in the Ta-s‘ung 
shu, its sweeping program for a communistic 
world commonwealth, comprising thousands 
of semi-autonomous, democratically governed 
communities, ranks among the boldest and 
most revolutionary visions in the history of 
utopian thought. 

The leading ideas of the Ta-t‘ung shu were 
first conceived by its author in 1884 and an 
initial draft was begun in the following year, 
but the work was not completed until 1902 
while K‘ang was living in India as a fugitive 
from the imperial government of China. Be- 
cause of its many radical ideas, K‘ang was re- 
luctant to publish the book during his lifetime, 
and although the first two of its ten sections 
were printed in 1913, the complete work was 
not published until 1935, eight years after its 
author’s death. In 1956 a new and only slightly 
revised edition of the Ta-t‘ung shu was pub- 
lished in Peking, and what is apparently a 
photo-reprint of this Peking edition was pub- 
lished in Taipei in 1958. 

In the volume under review, Mr. Thompson 
has undertaken the task of translating into 
English for the first time the lengthy and often 
difficult text of this remarkable work. The 
text employed is the original edition of 1935, 
which was published in 453 pages. Large por- 
tions of the original text are given over to 
tediously repetitious elaborations of various 
points, and in presenting an English-language 
version of the book the translator has justifiably 
paraphrased, rather than translated in full, 
many such sections. According to the review- 
er’s estimate, somewhat less than one-third of 
the Chinese text has been fully translated; the 
remaining portions have been rendered by 
paraphrases—enclosed in parentheses—of vary- 
ing length and completeness. In addition to 
his translation, which is fully annotated, Mr. 
Thompson has provided a long introduction, 
an index, and a very detailed and useful bib- 
liography. 
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In general, the translator’s version of the Ta- 
t‘ung shu has kept close to the literal meaning 
of the Chinese text, but while much of the 
original has been adequately rendered into 
English there occur several passages, particu- 
larly in the difficult first chapter, where he has 
adhered perhaps too strictly to the text, so that 
the language of his translation seems to be 
governed by Chinese rather than English syn- 
tax. As a result, awkward sentences and pe- 
culiar wording in the English translation, as 
well as an excessively liberal use of brackets 
and parentheses, frequently obscure rather than 
clarify the meaning of the original text. 

But if the translation is too literal in some 
places, in others it passes to the opposite ex- 
treme wherein passages of the original text are 
omitted altogether without warning to the 
reader. Although these omissions are not nu- 
merous and do not, on the whole, result in 
important hiatuses in the thought, there is at 
least one such omission that causes a noticeable 
distortion in the translation. This occurs in 
Part II of the translation, entitled “Abolishing 
National Boundaries,” in which K‘ang enu- 
merated the ten “continents” of the future 
world. Here there appears in translation the 
sentence: “From the Caspian Sea eastward, 
Central Asia and India will be one continent, 
called the West Asian Continent” (p. 99). 
After the first occurrence of the word “conti- 
nent,” there has been omitted from the transla- 
tion a passage of twenty-five characters which, 
if included, would cause the translation to read 
somewhat as follows: “From the Caspian Sea 
eastward, Central Asia and India will be one 
continent, [called the Central Asian Continent. 
From the Caspian Sea westward (sic), Baluchi- 
stan, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia and Western 
Turkey will be one continent,] called the West 
Asian Continent” (translation of the omitted 
passage enclosed in brackets). In still other 
sections of the translation, the text has been 
paraphrased rather than translated, but no in- 
dication has been made that such is the case 
(pp. 136, 223). 

In the translation there are also a number of 
places where the reviewer would question the 
interpretation of words, and the phrasing of 
certain passages, of the original text. For ex- 
ample, in their respective contexts the proper 
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noun Ya-pei would appear to mean “North- 
ern Asia” rather than “Albania” (p. 85), and 
the phrase fa chih ta ko-ming should perhaps 
be translated “the great French Revolution” 
rather than “the great revolution in laws” 
(p. 86). While such instances, occurring spo- 
radically throughout the translation, do no 
great violence to the broader meaning of the 
original text, there is at least one such passage 
that merits more serious consideration. Here, 
the introductory phrase of a section of the 
text reads, chin kuo chih wen-tzu, which is 
rendered in the translation as, “national lan- 
guages must be abolished” (p. 99). The con- 
text of this passage, however, indicates that 
K‘ang’s meaning was, “to prohibit the word 
‘nation.’” Upon this misreading of the text 
the translator has based a very brief but mis- 
leading paraphrase of the section which fol- 
lows in the original text. 

Preceding the translation of the Ta-t‘ung shu 
is an introductory section, consisting of three 
chapters. The first of these contains a short 
biographical sketch of K‘ang Yu-wei which, 
despite a few minor inaccuracies in dating, 
and except for the important period of the 
Reform Movement of 1898, is the most in- 
formative account of K‘ang’s life yet to appear 
in English. The second chapter consists of a 
very brief history of the Ta-f'ung shu, and a 
discussion of the various phrases by which 
Sinologists have previously rendered the term 
ta-t'ung into English. Rejecting such terms as 
“Great Unity,” “Grand Harmony” and “Great 
Commonwealth” as inadequate, Mr. Thomp- 
son has decided to translate ta-t‘ung in Wen- 
dell Willkie’s phrase, “One World,” since in 
his opinion, “Willkie’s ‘One World’ is a phrase 
which contains in its implications for us in the 
present day pretty much what ¢a-t‘ung meant 
to K‘ang” (p. 30). The aptness of this com- 
parison is open to question, for although a 
degree of similarity exists between the con- 
cepts of world unity expounded by both Willkie 
and K‘ang, world government was but one 
aspect of K‘ang’s system of ta-t‘ung; of equal 
importance to his system were such radical 
social ideals as the abolition of the family, 
complete sexual freedom including homosexu- 
ality, racial eugenics, communal living, and 
state ownership of property—ideals which 
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would seem to go far beyond those expressed 
or implied by Willkie’s book, One World. 

In the third and final chapter of the Intro- 
duction there appears a summary analysis of 
the concepts in the Ta-t‘ung shu, as well as a 
rather cursory examination of the philosophi- 
cal influences which are to be found in this 
work. Although the translator provides some 
indication of the origins of K‘ang’s ideas, he 
tends to consider the Ta-t‘ung shu as an iso- 
lated system of thought largely unrelated to 
the trends in Chinese and Western learning, 
and to the historical events, of the period in 
which K‘ang conceived and wrote this book. 

Despite its limitations, however, readers 
should find Mr. Thompson’s book a useful 
presentation of one of the major landmarks in 
the history of modern Chinese philosophy. 

Ricnarp C. Howarp 
Columbia University 


Kindai chugoku kenkyu (Studies on Modern 
China). Volume II. By the Kinpar cuv- 
GOKU KENKYU IINKAI (Seminar on Modern 
China). Tokyo: Tokyo daigaku shuppan 
hen, 1958. 412. English table of contents 


and summary of articles. goo yen. 


This second volume of the Studies on Mod- 
ern China contains four scholarly articles of 
substantial length. Of the four only one deals 
with the post-1911 period. Thus the predomi- 
nence of Ch‘ing studies is maintained in this 
volume as it was in the first. 

Mr. Eté Shinkichi’s article, “A History of 
the Hai-lu-feng Soviet-—The Earliest Commu- 
nist Government in China,” gives a careful 
reconstruction of the events of 1921-29 con- 
cerning the inception, development, and sup- 
pression of the soviet movement in Kwang- 
tung. The background and chronology of the 
career of P‘eng P*ai are more accurate than any 
the reviewers have seen. The author assumes 
his readers’ acquaintance with terms and facts 
of the Chinese Communist movement. Thus, 
the significance of the shift of Party leadership 
from Ch‘en Tu-hsiu to Ch‘ii Ch‘iu-pai, and 
from Ch‘ii to Li Li-san is not brought out. Nor 
is it explained why so little help was rendered 
to P‘eng P‘ai from the Party headquarters at 
critical moments. Furthermore, the author uses 
such esoteric Communist terms as “the First 
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Revolution” and “the Second Revolution” with- 
out defining them for the non-initiated. 

Mr. Etd’s deliberate weighing of evidence 
and avoidance of premature judgments make 
this article stand out as a reliable piece of work, 
and superior to the two other works on the 
same subject recently published in mainland 
China, namely: Chung I-mou’s Hai-lu-feng 
nung-min ytn-tung (Canton: Kwangtung 
nung-min ch‘u-pan she, 1957) and Yang Ping- 
k‘un’s “Chung-kuo ti tii-ko hung-se cheng- 
ch‘tian—hai-lu-feng su-wei-ai,” in Li-shih yen- 
chiu (August 1958, No. 8). However, the 
latter two works, using materials unavailable 
outside mainland China, provide useful sup- 
plementary information. 

Mr. Onogawa Hidemi’s article “K‘ang Yu- 
wei’s Idea of Reform” traces the development 
of K‘ang’s reform ideas against a background 
of the schools of thought and scholars that 
had molded his thinking and the events that 
precipitated the reform measures and brought 
about their failure. But after stating that 
K‘ang’s reform idea was inseparably linked to 
the theory of the chin-wen school and particu- 
larly that of the Kung-yang school, Mr. Onog- 
awa fails to spell out which concepts of these 
schools lent themselves most to “radical” re- 
form idealogy. Similarly, assertions that West- 
ern learning and Buddhism had influenced 
K‘ang are not further specified. The author 
seems to be more concerned with the meticu- 
lous documentation of the chronology of events 
than with the analysis of K‘ang’s idea per se. 
Nor is he interested in the possible relation- 
ship between K‘ang’s intellectual-social back- 
ground (which he ably reconstructs) and his 
anarchronistic ideas after 1898. 

Mr. Suzuki Chiisei’s paper “Late-Ch‘ing 
Public Finance and the Character of Officials” 
examines the problem of deficits in the land tax 
revenue in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in China. He shows that fiscal deficits 
were due to such factors as the decrease in the 
revenue from the salt gabelle, the customs 
duties, and the grain tribute, the increase in 
expenditures for river administration, famine 
relief, police and criminal arrests, national de- 
fence, and rise in the rice price. He then shows 
that the practices of officials were at the basis 
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of these deficits. Among the short-range meas- 
ures used by officials to make ends meet were: 
“reporting complete payments as unpaid,” 
“making up old deficits with pew returns,” 
“transferring returns to cover public expendi- 
tures for the purposes not assigned,” “making 
up deficits by transferring official funds from 
items of revenue,” and “payment to be de- 
ferred because of a natural calamity.” The 
author mentions other fraudulent practices of 
the Ch‘ing officials, such as taking care of their 
mo-yu and master-disciple connections by 
means of recourse to the public treasury. In 
the long run these practices further aggravated 
the problem of fiscal deficits, and the author 
advances the thesis that the ultimate cause of 
the deficits was greediness of officials. To the 
reviewers, it seems quite unnecessary to invoke 
a universal propensity to greed as an explana- 
tion of fiscal deficits; the institutional causes as 
outlined by Mr. Suzuki are sufficient explana- 
tions. In the Ch‘ing case, it is quite clear that 
the institutional factors should be seen as elicit- 
ing “greed” rather than vice versa. 

Mr. Nagayama Hachiré’s article “Pao Ch‘ao 
and the T“ing-chiin” is an attempt to study 
some aspects of the modernization of the Chi- 
nese army during the period of the Taiping 
rebellion by following up the career of a promi- 
nent general, Pao Ch‘ao, and the development 
of the Ting-chiin, the army first recruited and 
organized by him. The article introduces a 
wealth of information on the campaigns of 
suppression of the Taipings. However, the per- 
sonality of the general does not emerge from 
the mass of details, except for the fact that he 
was extremely brave but not quite literate. As 
a study of the institution of the army, the 
article seems to suggest that the improvements 
in organization and command of the T‘ing- 
chiin were mainly due to the personal judg- 
ment of Tseng Kuo-fan. A minor criticism is 
that the author uses such terms as long-haired 
bandits (ch‘ang-mao tsei) without quotation 
marks instead of the less value-laden terms 
used by recent historians of China, such as the 
Taipings or the Taiping rebels. 

At the end of the volume are appended the 
tables of contents from three Chinese maga- 
zines: Kuo-shih-kuan kuan-k‘an, Chung-kuo 
nung-min, and Hsin ch‘ing-nien, which have 
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reference value to those who have no ready 
access to these magazines. 
Rosert M. MarsH 
Susan H. Marsw 


University of Michigan 


L’Est et L’Ouest—Institutions du Japon et de 
POccident comparées. By F. Jotion pes 
Loncrais. Tokyo: Maison Franco-Japo- 
naise & Paris: Institut de Recherches 
d'Histoire Etrangére, 1958. xviii, 497. 
Table of Japanese terms cited. 

I doubt whether any Western scholar is fully 
qualified to review this volume, and I under- 
take the task only because it gives me an op- 
portunity to express my admiration of the 
Maison Franco-Japonaise in Tokyo. I had the 
good fortune to enjoy the friendship of most 
of the members of the staff after the eminent 
Sylvain Lévi—Messrs. Hackin, de Miéville and 
Blaringhem in particular. M. Jotion des Long- 
rais I know only by his learned writings, and 
from them it is clear that he was admirably 
suited to join that distinguished company 
when he went to Tokyo as the new Director 
iN 1939. 

The present volume is the fruit of much 
study in Japan combined with a deep knowl- 
edge of European mediaeval life proper to a 
Professor at the Ecole des Chartes. It is a com- 
parative enquiry, and the comparative study 
in reckless hands is full of dangers. But of 
these nobody is better aware than M. des 
Longrais, for as he sagely observes in his in- 
troduction, the study of political history is not 
a logical deductive science but “the historian 
of institutions who knows how to keep strictly 
within his own domain finds himself on much 
safer ground.” 

This is a big book—over five hundred pages 
—and at first sight appears formidable to a 
student already overwhelmed with source ma- 
terials, But it is written, as one would expect, 
in admirably lucid French, and its contents far 
from being dull are bright and even at times 
sparkling. It is a learned book and not a work 
of ‘haute vulgarisation’, but the author has a 
keen eye for details that are picturesque as well 
as significant. 

Chapter I contains first an account of the 
manor in England and the manoir in France, 
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bringing out contrasts and likenesses. This is 
followed by a summary of the development of 
the Japanese manor, the shd, which can be 
recommended to all students of Japanese his- 
tory for its clear exposition of a complex phe- 
nomenon. He takes it through four phases— 
1) as an emolument of the official class and as 
newly developed land (konden); 2) as land 
enjoying fiscal immunity; 3) as land under 
multiple controls, after the foundation of the 
Record Office by the Emperor Go-Sanjé and 
his attack on Fujiwara monopoly; and 4) as a 
gradually declining institution after 1185, 
when Yoritomo became Shogun. 

The last of these phases is treated in detail 
and carries the history of the shé to its end, 
which may be placed after the Onin war at 
the close of the fifteenth century. It mentions 
the “half-payment” system introduced by Ta- 
kauji about 1350, a device not usually referred 
to in Western historical writing on Japan. The 
“Hansai” (or Hanzei as some scholars prefer 
to call it) was a levy of one-half of the revenue 
due to a manorial lord. It was supposed to 
meet military expenditure, but in practice it 
became a permanent item in the income of the 
Constable of the province concerned or of his 
deputy; and it usually ended in the confisca- 
tion of the whole estate and therefore the ex- 
tinction of the manor. 

Here ends the history of the shé, but before 
concluding this chapter M. des Longrais gives 
us a charming reconstruction of daily life in a 
shé, its inhabitants, their work and play, their 
hopes and fears. It is a model for historians, 
especially those who forget or have never 
known that their craft is an art rather than a 
pseudo-science. This picture is based upon 
knowledge acquired by direct experience as 
well as by the study of documents. 

Chapter II contains a short history of Japa- 
nese feudalism from 1185 to 1868, and an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the special char- 
acteristics of the Japanese system. 

Chapter III gives a short but not superficial 
description of social classes in France, England, 
and Japan during the middle ages. It includes 
instructive passages on serfdom in France and 
England and on the condition of the Japanese 
peasantry from the seventh century to Toku- 
gawa days. There are some very interesting 
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comparisons here, and some valuable observa- 
tions on the emancipation of peasants, its de- 
gree and its duration in different periods. 

Chapter IV is on marriage, Chapter V on 
the position of children, and Chapter VI is on 
inheritance and succession. There is an im- 
portant discussion here of the constitution of 
the Japanese family, which must be under- 
stood if certain problems of Japanese history 
are to be dealt with in a satisfactory manner. 
Students who have been puzzled by seeming 
anomalies in the disposition of property (par- 
ticularly rights in land) after the decease of a 
family head will find here a clear exposition 
of the variations between full and divided in- 
heritance of an estate and of principles in the 
selection of an heir to the headship. It will be 
seen that in the context of Japanese family his- 
tory the term primogeniture must be used with 
caution, 

The book has no index, but there is a very 
full list of contents which enables the reader to 
trace required data without much trouble. 
There is also a useful alphabetic table of Japa- 
nese terms, with the appropriate characters 
and page references. 

More valuable than any testimony that I can 
give is the encomium which stands as a pref- 
ace to this work. It is by Professor Maki Kenji, 
a leading authority on Japanese feudalism 
and on the history of legislation in Japan. 

Georce SANsoM 
Stanford, California 


The Russian Push Toward Japan. By Grorce 
ALEXANDER LENSEN. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. xv, 553. Appen- 
dices: Treaties and Agreements, Bibliog- 
raphy, Index, Illustrations, Maps. $10.00. 


The discovery of a Japanese castaway by a 
Russian explorer on Kamchatka in 1697 seems 
at first glance a somewhat trivial point of de- 
parture for a history of Russo-Japanese rela- 
tions. In fact it is an incident in many ways 
characteristic of those treated in this book. As 
the author himself says, much of the story of 
Russo-Japanese relations before 1875 was that 
of a “romantic pageant of individual adven- 
turers” (p. 456), their work only intermittently 
backed by the authority of the Russian govern- 
ment or the resources of a monopoly company. 
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This, at least, holds good for the period before 
Perry’s opening of Japan in 1854. It is names 
like Benyovszky, Laxman, Rezanov and Golov- 
nin that loom largest on the Russian side, with 
only passing mention of monarchs or ministers 
of state, while most of the Japanese concerned 
are minor officials, traders, and sailors, of little 
or no importance in the society or politics of 
their country. 

This is not to detract from the interest of 
their story. Indeed, it is a fascinating one—and 
Mr. Lensen tells it well. Wherever his sources 
permit, notably in describing the experiences 
of Rezanoy and Golovnin, his narrative is full 
of vivid detail, supported by a painstaking in- 
vestigation of the material and its discrepancies 
which gives one confidence in the accuracy of 
the result as well as pleasure in its readibility. 
Moreover, there are some important conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it. It is abundantly 
clear, for example, that Japanese fears of Rus- 
sian policy in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries were as mistaken (and as 
readily explicable) as were their fears of Brit- 
ain. In both Russia and Britain there were oc- 
casional individuals who sought to bring Japa- 
nese seclusion to an end. Sometimes they were 
influential enough to secure action or were so 
placed as to be able to take it on their own 
initiative. Yet their governments did little 
more than pay lip service to the idea. They 
never had enough interest in the Japan ques- 
tion to ensure that negotiations would be 
pressed despite Japanese rebuffs; and even 
after 1850 it took the stimulus of American 
plans to produce any substantial change in this 
situation. Russian and British policies, in fact, 
had much in common, despite the constant 
rivalry of the two countries. The study of Rus- 
sian policy tends to confirm the view that 
Japan was saved from the worst results of her 
own weakness by her relative insignificance in 
the eyes of European statesmen. 

When one turns to the events after the open- 
ing of Japan, the nature of Russo-Japanese re- 
lations begins to change, as do the problems 
involved in writing about it. The period of 
treaty-making in 1854-58 is rather briefly dis- 
missed, presumably because Mr. Lensen has 
dealt with the subject at length in an earlier 
book, but in a way the less detailed and above 
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all less colourful treatment which he gives 
these later chapters is symptomatic of. the 
change of focus from individuals to govern- 
ments. Diplomacy replaces adventure; and it 
is only the growth of the Orthodox Church in 
Japan which enables the author to exploit his 
talent for descriptive writing. Details of trade 
and of the negotiations concerning frontiers 
seem less easy to come by. This is a pity, in my 
own view, for although these subjects are less 
interesting in themselves they are just as im- 
portant to our knowledge of the period as a 
description of Hakodate in the 1860's. It is 
true that Russian trade with Japan remained 
negligible, and it may well be impossible 
to say very much about it. On the other 
hand, there must surely be more documenta- 
tion available concerning frontier questions 
than is cited in Chapter xm (in Nihon gaiké 
monjo, for example). In sum, it seems prob- 
able that the relative brevity of the treatment 
accorded to official Russo-Japanese relations 
after the conclusion of the first treaty in 1855 
—exemplified by the ten pages devoted to the 
Sakhalin-Kuril frontier problem in the period 
1868-75, as contrasted with the sixty pages 
allotted to Golovnin’s captivity and release— 
reflects the author’s own predilections concern- 
ing subject matter, as well as the limitations of 
available material. For the rest, what the book 
does, it does well. As a narrative history of 
Russo-Japanese relations in the years 1697- 
1875 it provides much information that is new 
and a more accurate restatement of much that 
is not. It is well written, well printed, and re- 
markably free from factual or printer’s errors. 
W. G. Beastey 

London School of Oriental 

and African Studies 


Land Reform in Japan. By R. P. Dore. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1959. xvii, 
472. Appendices, Index. $8.80. 


The objective of the land reform program 
in Japan was avowedly political. In the words 
of the memorandum sent to the Japanese gov- 
ernment by General MacArthur, the prevail- 
ing landholding system had led to “economic 
bondage which has enslaved the Japanese 
farmer for centuries of feudal oppression” and 
so the Japanese government was directed to 
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“remove obstacles to the revival and strength- 
ening of democratic tendencies in Japanese 
villages” by carrying out a land reform pro- 
gram. The results of this program, therefore, 
might best be measured against the original 
objective. 

In many of the recent works by Japanese 
authors which seek to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the land reform the view is expressed 
that the program did not change fundamentally 
the political structure existing in the country- 
side. Professor Dore, who made a detailed 
on-the-spot study in 1955-56 (including resi- 
dence in three Japanese villages), comes to 
somewhat different conclusions. In what is un- 
doubtedly the best work that has been written 
to date on recent trends in Japanese agricul- 
ture, the author traces the course of the land 
reform program and makes what seems to this 
reviewer a convincing case. Professor Dore’s 
most recent work is a judicious and balanced 
treatment of a complex and difficult subject. 

In Part I the author discusses the agrarian 
problem in prewar Japan, including the ten- 
ancy system, the beginnings of rural unrest, 
and official attempts to deal with the problem 
of overcrowding, rural poverty, and unemploy- 
ment. He notes that there was a body of opin- 
ion within the official class which held that 
something should be done to make the posi- 
tion of the tenant more secure; and indeed 
during the war a series of measures which re- 
stricted the rights of landownership and which 
altered the land system in the tenant’s favor 
were imposed by the government in order to 
increase production and to ensure the peasant’s 
cooperation in getting food into proper chan- 

~nels and away from the black market. 

These early attempts at reform, however in- 
adequate, had in a sense provided a basis for 
more far reaching changes which came under 
the Allied Occupation. In Part II the author 
gives us an account of the land reform, its 
genesis and its subsequent development. In 
weighing the matter of apportioning credit 
for the program, Professor Dore concludes that 
“Without the bold initiative of the Occupation 
it is certain that no such drastic plan would 
have been contemplated” (p. 148), but goes on 
to say that a goodly share of the credit “must 
go to that body of cautious but enlightened 
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opinion within the Japanese bureaucracy” 
which drafted the necessary legislation, and 
with the support of public opinion, and local 
officials carried out the program. 

The remainder of the book, Parts III-V, 
are devoted to assessing the effects of the land 
reform. In terms of economic consequences, it 
may be said that unquestionably the farm 
villages today are considerably more prosper- 
ous that they were before the war. Rural pros- 
perity, however, is only partly attributable to 
the reduction of rent. Rural incomes have also 
risen for the average farmer because of in- 
creased opportunities for employment of family 
members in non-agricultural pursuits, and be- 
cause of some increase in production per acre 
and the maintenance of high agricultural 
prices. Although the land reform had a level- 
ing effect to the extent that it swept away the 
traditional distinctions “between those who 
owned land but did not cultivate it and those 
who cultivated land but did not own it” (p. 
240), it did not remove the distinction between 
those “who own and cultivate a large holding 
and those who scrape a living out of a small 
one.” That is to say the distinction between 
the landlord and the tenant has disappeared, 
but that between the rich and the poor re- 
mains. 

As is well known, wealth, especially in the 
form of land, was a prerequisite for achieving 
positions of political leadership in rural poli- 
tics. In the contemporary period wealth con- 
tinues to be important, and those ex-landlords 
who managed to retain larger-than-average 
holding are often found among the local elite, 
but the overall picture is one in which the 
more equitable distribution of wealth has 
opened official positions to many who would 
have been excluded before. Since one-half of 
the Village Land Committees, which adminis- 
tered the land reform, had to be tenants, many 
who belonged to this stratum acquired politi- 
cal experience for the first time, thereby laying 
the foundations for subsequent careers in poli- 
tics. Thus the land reform, by helping to dis- 
solve the traditional landlord-tenant relation- 
ships, has brought about changes in the struc- 
ture of political leadership in the countryside. 
And of course to the extent that the avenues 
leading to political office are now open to 
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more people than ever before, one might note 
that the cause of democracy in Japan has been 
thereby altered. 

It would be a mistake, however, to draw 
the conclusion that a democratic social order 
has necessarily followed in the wake of the 
land reform. In several chapters dealing with 
the social and political order at the village and 
hamlet level, the author makes some percep- 
tive comments about the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the group. While it is true that land 
reform has reduced ties of economic depend- 
ence which helped to sustain an authoritarian 
order, it has also, by reducing the number of 
second class citizens and removing some of 
the causes of resentment and discontent, had 
the effect of strengthening the solidarity of the 
hamlet. Thus Professor Dore concludes that 
“the land reform had accelerated the dissolu- 
tion of traditional status systems without neces- 
sarily bringing greater individualism, weaken- 
ing the emphasis placed on the value of group 
unity, or lessening the social pressures on the 
individual to conform to the standards of his 
hamlet group” (p. 401). 

Nosutaka Ike 
Stanford University 


Village Japan. By Ricnarp K, Bearpstey, JoHN 
W. Hatt, Roperr E. Warp. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. 498. 
Illustrations, Maps, Graphs, Tables, Index. 
$8.75. 


Village Japan is a response to the general 
postwar demand for more knowledge concern- 
ing the common people of Japan. More specifi- 
cally, it is the result of an intensive, long-term, 
multi-disciplinary field research project ini- 
tiated by the University of Michigan Center 
for Japanese Studies with the stated purpose of 
“isolating and portraying the ways of life of a 
particular segment of the Japanese people— 
farmers living and working in rice-growing 
villages.” 

Once every twenty years or so a work is 
likely to appear on a subject of major impor- 
tance which is so significant in its field that it 
automatically becomes a standard reference. 
Village Japan promises to become such a study, 
and this reviewer agrees with Professor Rei- 
schauer’s jacket comment that it is “the best 
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and most detailed study of a Japanese social 
microcosm that has ever been produced in a 
Western language.” Suye Mura, with which it 
is most nearly comparable, appeared just 
twenty years ago, likewise published by the 
University of Chicago Press, but the circum- 
stances of field work and authorship were so 
different that any direct comparison might 
easily be misconstrued. Suye Mura was the 
product of one author on the basis of six 
months of field study conducted in a relatively 
tense prewar psychological environment. In 
spite of these factors, it still remains a classic 
and in various details has not been superseded. 
The present volume is the result of a coopera- 
tive endeavor by students in all branches of 
the social sciences with an anthropologist, a po- 
litical scientist, and a historian jointly respon- 
sible for authorship. The study was carried out 
under psychologically favorable postwar con- 
ditions with relatively ample resources and 
over a period of nearly seven years. 

The book is concerned primarily with the 
little rice-growing “buraku” or hamlet of 
Niike (24 households, 130 persons) one of 
the 30 buraku comprising the “mura” or vil- 
lage of Kamo in Okayama prefecture in the 
western half of Honshu. The hamlet is in the 
so-called “Core Zone” bordering the Inland 
Sea, an area under continuous settlement for 
more than 5000 years. Niike, which was little 
influenced by the Occupation, was selected be- 
cause of its manageable size, because of the 
diversity of its crops apart from rice-growing, 
and because its inhabitants participate in vari- 
ous activities which connect Niike with the 
neighboring semi-industrialized center of Oka- 
yama City. Local and prefectural authorities 
assisted in its selection and in securing the 
villagers’ cooperation, and scholars from neigh- 
boring university circles were active partici- 
pants in the study. 

The volume contains 502 pages of text (in- 
cluding Foreword and Glossary) and 32 pages 
of illustrations, with the latter collectively in- 
serted in the first quarter of the book and ar- 
ranged to parallel in general the subject order 
of the text. In addition to 45 excellent maps, 
graphs, and other figures, 37 tables concerned 
primarily with economic and social details 
serve as valuable supplementary and interpre- 
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tive aids. The reader is first introduced to the 
geography, history, and people of the area 
from the earliest pre-ceramic beginnings 
through the Jomon, Yayoi, and Tomb Culture 
periods and the fluctuating fortunes of con- 
tending families and rival political factions 
which characterized the historic period up to 
the Restoration. The next chapters give a fairly 
clear idea of the utilization of the area’s land 
and water resources, the system of double crop 
rotation, the equipment and techniques of cul- 
tivation, details of the daily and seasonal round 
of duties, taxation, household income and ex- 
penditure, and a host of other pertinent data 
on how the people make a living. The chapters 
‘on social structure and behavior outline de- 
scriptively and schematically such features as 
status and role in the household and the vari- 
ous associations at the “buraku,” “oaza” (sub- 
village), village, and prefectural levels. Two 
excellent chapters outline administrative and 
governmental structure and the degree of in- 
terest and participation by the villagers in the 
political affairs of the prefecture and the na- 
tion. 

Village Japan is clearly written for the unin- 
formed layman, It is almost wholly descriptive 
and considering its multiple authorship, the 
style is remarkably uniform. In many ways it 
will be a disappointment to the specialist who 
may regard the title as overambitious. It con- 
tains no bibliography, virtually no footnotes, 
few references or comparative data, and a 
minimum of theoretical implications. On the 
other hand, in richness of descriptive detail the 
book has no peers, and it would be quite easy 
to extoll its numerous merits. It should be born 
in mind, however, that no such tiny micro- 
cosm can be truly representative. The reader 
should take very seriously the authors’ caution 
that Niike is only one of 50,000 or more tiny 
hamlets which display great diversity not only 
in geographical setting and historical details 
but more especially in such vital factors as 
social structure, technology, and religious be- 
liefs and practices. 

Conscious of this diversity, the authors have 
sought to present a more balanced or complete 
picture of village life as a whole either by 
selecting a few pertinent examples of other 
types of social structure or by general discus- 
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sion. To this reviewer, however, it is precisely 
in these attempts that the book reveals a weak- 
ness, especially in the sections dealing with 
social and religious affairs. In social structure, 
for example, Niike is described as highly 
“koju” (community cooperative association) 
centered rather than lineage centered. Lineage 
ties are generally weak or at least submerged, 
and questions involving household hierarchy 
are not likely to be manifested in Niike except 
during times of stress or crisis. Only one ex- 
ample is given to illustrate other types of vil- 
lage social organization and behavior although 
in both the so-called “Peripheral” and “Fron- 
tier” zones, constituting geographically the 
greater part of Japan, lineage ties and house- 
hold hierarchy emphasis differ widely. 

In religious beliefs, the villagers of Niike 
are, with one exception, staunch adherents of 
the highly militant Nichiren Buddhist sect. 
Shinto elements, at least in their overt manifes- 
tations, are consequently reduced almost to a 
minimum. As a general rule, Buddhism has 
tended to serve as a socially levelling factor, 
whereas Shintoism has associated itself more 
with a hierarchical social structure, but such 
factors have been treated only casually or more 
often merely inferentially in the present study. 

Finally, the chapter entitled “Religious In- 
stitutions and Concepts” appears to have been 
added more as an afterthought than as an in- 
tegral part of the study, and at times becomes 
so generalized and cryptic as to be definitely 
misleading. The following are only a few of 
the extreme and certainly equivocal generaliza- 
tions: “The Shinto Ujigami shrine, unlike the 
Buddhist temple, is concerned with affairs of 
the present world. There is no doctrine con- 
cerning after life or ancestors . . .”; or again 
“. . . but, like villages all over Japan, where the 
Bon dance once was a high point of the year’s 
festivities, Niike has given up its Bon dance 
entirely”; or again, and without any qualify- 
ing historical interpretation, “. . . though of 
course the ancestral tablets before which the 
people pray at home . . . are distinctive of 
Buddhism.” 

Such features will doubtless distress the 
more discriminating readers but, as a whole, 
the book provides a valuable aid toward un- 
derstanding life among Japanese peasant farm- 
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ers on the plains. All who have had a share in 
its preparation and publication are to be con- 
gratulated. 

Gorvon T. Bow.zs 
Columbia University 


Origines de la Civilization Japonaise. Introduc- 
tion a l'étude de la préhistoire du Japon 
(premiére partie). By CHartes Hacue- 
NAUER. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1956. 
xv, 640. 


A book of the type that undertakes to in- 
vestigate all aspects of the origins of the Japa- 
nese using the most recent bibliographic 
sources is to be greeted with enthusiasm. 
Haguenauer’s first volume is obviously the 
result of a lifetime of compilation and criti- 
cism of research by Japanese and others on the 
prehistory of these islands. His plan is to ap- 
proach the problems of the origins of the Ja- 
panese civilization from the viewpoints of an- 
thropology, ethnography, linguistics and, in a 
succeeding volume, archaeology. A general 
map and index are promised with the second 
volume. 

This book was printed on the eve of the last 
war, but conditions did not permit its publica- 
tion. As materials became available since 1939, 
it was brought up to date, chiefly by adding 
sections as Additional Notes. The List of Ad- 
ditions and Corrections, to which there are two 
Addenda, runs into thirty-six pages. This prac- 
tice is inconvenient to say the least, and, 
coupled with the author’s normal style, gives 
the book the character of a series of article and 
book reviews, its continuity retained through 
subject matter and authorship. In the case of 
the anthropological Additional Notes, how- 
ever, most of the additions are perhaps more 
valuable than the pre-war materials because of 
their greater freshness and less circumscription 
by bias. 

The anthropological section takes up the 
question of possible connections between the 
Japanese and certain living groups, in particu- 
lar the Mongols, Tungus, Koreans and the 
Malay-Polynesians, and the physical charac- 
teristics of the modern Ainu. There follows a 
study on the relationship of the prehistoric and 
protohistoric skeletons to the historic Japanese, 
and to the Ainu. Questions revolve around the 
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identity of the Jémon period people. Were 
they Ainu, pre-Ainu, proto-Ainu, non-Ainu, a 
distinct and homogeneous race as Kiyono 
maintained (pp. 89-90), proto-Japanese, or 
Japanese? The main skeletal types are con- 
sidered: Tsukumo, Yoshigo, Ota, Kameyama 
and Ké, but unfortunately these are mostly 
late Jomon and are not geographically repre- 
sentative. Hampering these investigations are, 
of course, the difficulties caused by the prac- 
tice of cremation that leaves little to work with 
in the historic periods, and in tracing various 
population shifts, Ainu skeletons have not 
been preserved for much more than three cen- 
turies, and reconstructing an Ainu of two to 
four thousand years ago is by no means a 
simple task. 

A somewhat uneven choice and degree of 
investigation of subjects is to be found in the 
section on ethnography, with the part on 
architecture not as extensively developed as 
would interest this reviewer. Time after time 
southern origins theories are written off as im- 
probable, a viewpoint with which this re- 
viewer is normally sympathetic. Haguenauer 
discounts the use of teeth mutilation and ex- 
traction as evidence (p. 144), sees no particu- 
lar connection in roof forms (pp. 154-155), 
and believes that wooden combs, gourds, bam- 
boo tubes for blowguns, baskets and mats of 
straw cannot serve as an argument for the mi- 
gration of people (p. 149). 

The author can hardly be correct when he 
says that Shinto shrine architecture is known 
by four reproductions in relief on a bronze 
mirror from the Takarazuka Tomb in Nara 
prefecture, and takes issue with Takahashi 
and others who claim they are private houses, 
distinct from shrines (note, pp. 153-154). Two 
of these are raised structures, another is a sur- 
face building; the fourth is simply a roof over 
a pit. While the first three are apparently two 
dwellings and a storehouse, the last is more 
than likely an ice-house or a covered storage 
pit. There are no inferences in the archaeology 
or the early literature that a shrine could have 
been built underground or even partly so, and 
the idea is hardly compatible with Shinto be- 
liefs. 

Burial practices are excellently surveyed, in- 
cluding all the unusual variations. The au- 
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thor’s own 1930 studies of burial methods in 
Okinawa, previously published in BEFEO 
XLIV/2, are informative. He considers these 
customs to be the closest in existence in the 
Japanese area to prehistoric practices of in- 
terment. 

The lion’s share of the volume is devoted to 
linguistics. Its scope is virtually limitless, and 
makes one feel that attempts at reconstructing 
the prehistoric features of the language are un- 
doubtedly more difficult than reconstructing a 
prehistoric Ainu. Here is a detailed study of 
what the author terms “japonais commun” (de- 
fined on page 186), a rather ancient group of 
linguistic aspects that are embodied in the 
language of the Ryikyiis and Japan. While 
old Okinawan comes in for emphasis, Hague- 
nauer is certainly no subscriber to the theory 
that the language of the Ryikyis is ancient 
Japanese, that is, the language of Japan before 
its evolution under Chinese influence (p. 184). 

Broader conclusions are drawn from this 
section after comparative studies of the Turk, 
Mongol, Tungusic, Korean and Ainu lan- 
guages are made. “Japonais commun” ties in 
most closely with “Altaic” languages (the quo- 
tation marks are his), a fact that can be ex- 
plained only by the existence of ancient con- 
tacts between certain human groups which 
spoke languages ancestral to those in question 
(pp. 637-638). 

There are no simple answers; each is pref- 
aced with a statement concerning the com- 
plexity of the problems. His caution is ad- 
mirable. He laments the general lack of infor- 
mation on “Altaic” cultures, and feels this lack 
has prevented Orientalists from having the 
opening that would lead away from the south- 
ern origins viewpoint. While not eliminating 
all southerners by any means, and pleased that 
rash theories are dying out, he sees a hetero- 
geneous people in Japan, mostly from the 
northeast Asian continent, already fused to 
some degree of cohesion, coexisting in the is- 
lands well before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era (p. 171). The connections are closer 
in religious ideas between “Altaic” peoples and 
Japanese than Polynesians and Japanese (p. 
168). On the Ainu question, the language 
study has convinced him that the speakers of 
the Ainu language are a mixed people, but a 
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large proportion of the words is “Altaic” and 
there is a general “Altaic” character to their 
culture (pp. 56-58). 

The book is, unfortunately, dated by the fact 
that the old province names are used through- 
out. Mythology is virtually untouched, and 
perhaps the second volume will round out a 
few brief spots, yet, considering the incredible 
mass of information here, it is unfair to ask 
for more. One finds this volume extremely 
valuable after learning how to use it. An or- 
ganized bibliography at the end would have 
helped immeasurably. 

J. Epwarp Kipper, Jr. 
International Christian University 


Tokyo, Japan 


Japanese Religion and Philosophy: A Guide to 
Japanese Reference and Research Materials. 
By Donato Hotzman, with MotroyaMa 
Yuxrmiko and others. The University of 
Michigan Center for Japanese Studies, 
Bibliographical Series No. 7, Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1959. 
viii, 102. Appendices. $4.00. 


The purpose of the bibliographical series to 
which the present volume belongs has been in- 
dicated by Joseph K. Yamagiwa, the editor. It 
is “the listing and evaluating of the major 
Japanese works pertaining to the humanities 
and social sciences, particularly as they deal 
with Japan and the areas immediately adjacent 
to Japan” (p. v). The present work was com- 
piled by a group of Japanese scholars under 
the leadership of Mr. Holzman, now of the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris but 
formerly of the University of Michigan. As 
stated in the Author’s Introduction, the pres- 
ent bibliography is limited to books in Japa- 
nese on Japanese religion and philosophy pub- 
lished since the Restoration, and excludes not 
only books antedating Meiji (with the excep- 
tion of primary source materials) but all peri- 
odical publications of whatever date. Further- 
more, in order to avoid duplication, it does 
not restate information already contained in 
the fourth volume of this series, John W. 
Hall’s Japanese History: A Guide to Japanese 
Research and Reference Materials (Ann Arbor, 
1954). Finally, where religious and other 
movements brought into Japan from abroad, 
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e.g., Confucianism and Buddhism, are con-— 


cerned, no book is included that deals exclu- 
sively with these movements in countries other 
than Japan (again, with the exception of pri- 
mary source materials). However, within 
these limitations the scope of the subject matter 
is very broad, and “has been construed to in- 
clude all works concerning religious, ethical, 
moral, and, to some extent, even political and 
educational thinkers and movements” (p. vii). 

To mention only the major headings, I is a 
general bibliography of collections, histories, 
and historical studies of Japanese religion and 
philosophy. II deals with Shinté, II with 
Buddhism, IV with Confucianism, V with du- 
shid6, kokugaku, and yogaku, V1 with Christi- 
anity. VII deals with phenomena peculiar to 
the Meiji and post-Meiji eras. 

Each section and most sub-sections are in- 
troduced by explanatory remarks, describing 
the section and giving other ancillary informa- 
tion that will be of benefit in guiding the 
reader through the section. Each individual 
entry begins with the author’s name or the 
name of the group that produced the work, 
if that is specified in the work itself. The name 
is given first in romanization, then in Chinese 
characters. It is followed by the title, given 
first in romanization, then in the original 
script, and finally in English translation in pa- 
rentheses. Next come the place of publication, 
the publisher, and the year. The identification is 
concluded with the number of pages for one- 
volume works, and the number of volumes 
where this happens to be two or more. In the 
overwhelming majority of cases there are a few 
descriptive sentences, usually delineating the 
scope of the work and frequently evaluating 
the work itself and/or its author. If it is men- 
tioned in the Hail catelogue, the number of 
the entry in that catalogue is given at the end 
of the descriptive remarks. 

It is evident from a perusal of the catalogue 
itself, quite apart from what the editor and 
author have to say, that the work of selection 
must have been an arduous one. It was clearly 
impossible to include every full-length book 
ever written on these subjects. To do so in the 
case of Japanese ultra-nationalism, for example, 
would in itself have required a catalogue sev- 
eral times the size of the present one. Yet, in 
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order to do justice to this movement, so im- 
portant in the pre-war years of the present cen- 
tury, there is a sample of early “theoretical” 
works, pioneering propagandistic works, and 
the “me-too” echoings of ingenuous patriots 
and disingenuous curriers of official favor. On 
the other hand, there could be no thought of 
reading through every work that came to hand 
simply in order to pass judgment on the ap- 
propriateness of its inclusion, Where a work 
was well known or well reviewed, or merely 
when the author was widely known as a sound 
scholar, there has been inclusion of works no 
copy of which had passed through the com- 
pilers’ hands, which explains the absence of 
descriptive remarks in certain—not very nu- 
merous—cases. Also, it appears to have been 
the intention of the compilers not to provide a 
complete bibliography so much as to give a 
sound introduction to the subject by way of 
the best books, so that the interested person 
might proceed from there to further reading, 
guided by references in these books themselves 
or equipped to judge totally new books in the 
light of the knowledge acquired from old ones. 
If only for this reason, it is to be welcomed. 

Anyone constantly dealing with Japanese 
books will know the exasperation of encoun- 
tering unusual personal names, the correct read- 
ing of which baffles even the oldest hands, or 
of having become accustomed to reading a 
name in what seems the obvious manner, only 
to find out that it is read differently. No small 
amount of research appears to have gone into 
this seemingly trifling matter, and for this the 
compilers deserve our gratitude. This reviewer 
in particular must confess to having learned 
the correct reading of certain names after hav- 
ing consistently misread them for a decade or so. 

As mentioned above, there are three appen- 
dices, of which the first is an alphabetical list 
of publishers both in romanization and in Chi- 
nese characters, accompanied by the cities in 
which they are situated; the second, an alpha- 
betical list of authors and editors, only in ro- 
manization but with references to entry num- 
bers; the third, an alphabetical index of sub- 
jects, both in romanization and in original 
script and with references. Unhappily, there 
is no index of book titles. 

Mention might be made of certain typo- 
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graphical errors, as well as of the questionable 
readings of certain Japanese words, but they 
are so rare, and in the total context of the work 
so insignificant, that there is no point in dwell- 
ing on them. It should be pointed out that the 
characters for the word “sacrifice” are incor- 
rectly romanized as saiki, instead of saishi. 

Leon Hurvitz 
University of Washington 


Political Tendencies of Japanese in Small En- 
terprises. By Attan B. Cote. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959. 155. 
Appendices, Maps, Charts, Bibliography. 
$3.00. 


Subtitled “With Special Reference to the 
Social Democratic Party,” this monograph is 
one of a series on the SDPJ. Problems of the 
chishé kigyd have long interested Japanese 
scholars, but all too little attention has been 
paid to them by foreign students of Japan, 
with the exception of the economists. This 
volume is, therefore, a pioneer work in the 
field of political science. 

Cole begins his study with three chapters 
summarizing the economic function and cate- 
gories of medium and small enterprises. Vari- 
ous broadly interpreted aspects of Japanese 
political behavior in this category of economic 
enterprises provide the focus for the subse- 
quent eight chapters. What emerges most 
clearly is the fact that generalizing is hazard- 
ous unless careful distinctions are made be- 
tween owner-managers and workers. Further 
classifications employed are family-unit shops 
and those not so organized; whether the work- 
ers are or are not unionized; the size of the 
enterprises (under 29 workers and between 
30-99 workers are two categories); whether 
the shops are mercantile or industrial; and 
where the enterprises are located (e.g., Kansai 
or Kanto). The author makes extensive use of 
opinion polls and interviews with knowledge- 
able Japanese (academicians, politicians, and 
bureaucrats) in his research. 

Individuals in chashéd kigyd are the least 
organized, politically, of any major socio-eco- 
nomic group, and the author carefully analyzes 
why this is the case. One of the most interest- 
ing reasons given is the dissipation of workers’ 
political resentment through their joining reli- 
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gious sects such as Tenri-kyo. He turns his 
attention to efforts of the principal labor fed- 
erations (Sdhy6 and Sodomei) to organize 
chishé kigyd workers, and also to attempt to 
establish federations of small and medium en- 
terprises. Among the latter, the most note- 
worthy for the world of politics seems to be 
Ayukawa Gisuke’s Chuseiren (short for Nihon 
Chishé Kigyé Seiji Renmei—Japan Medium 
and Small Enterprise Political Federation). In 
view of the low degree of effective political 
organization on the part of chishd kigyd en- 
terprises and workers, and the consequent 
high percentage of “floating voters” in these 
strata of society (as compared to organized 
political power of zaibatsu interests on the one 
hand and unionized workers in large indus- 
tries on the other), the establishment of an ef- 
fective political organization could have far- 
reaching consequences for changing the equi- 
librium of power in Japanese politics. Particu- 
larly would this be the case if Ayukawa’s ad- 
mittedly sanguine dream of drawing together 
a membership of between five and ten million 
could be accomplished. 

In the final section, the author discusses 
policy and organizational problems of the So- 
cial Democrats in relation to the world of 
chishé kigyé, including a case study of the 
situation in Kyoto, The problems are two-fold. 
On the one hand are the conflicting internal 
and external pressures resulting in the political 
fragmentation of chaéshé kigyé enterprises and 
workers. On the other hand, there is the am- 
bivalence of the Social Democrats themselves 
—one wing stressing socialist ideological purity 
(which frightens many chaishé kigyé workers, 
not to mention entrepreneurs), and the other 
wing wishing to build a national political 
party, in the process of which pragmatic dilu- 
tion of ideological purity would be necessary. 

In such a brief sketch of this invaluable 
study, much of the significant data and keen 
analytical insights it contains have been lost. 
These contributions overshadow minor errors 
of typography and occasional lapses of style. 
All students of Japan will want to read this 
work, and analysts of pressure politics will 
also find it of compelling interest. 

Hans H. Bazrwatp 
Miami University (Ohio) 
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The Dragon’s Seed. By Ropert S. Exzcant. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 312. 
Index. $4.95. 


The subtitle of this book is “Peking and 
the Overseas Chinese.” Its central theme is 
that the People’s Republic of China is exploit- 
ing the Chinese in Southeast Asia as part of 
its move towards taking over the region. I 
share Mr. Elegant’s anxieties, and I agree with 
him that American policy should be directed 
to getting overseas Chinese to settle down as 
best they can where they are without feeling 
themselves bound to either of the two Chinas. 
But the case is not argued in a sophisticated 
manner (has Mr. Elegant ever tried to think 
his way clearly through the maze of problems 
raised by the concept of assimilation? ), and it 
is marred by a lack of reasonableness and de- 
tailed knowledge. The technique of exposition 
is distasteful. Individuals and groups among 
the overseas Chinese are blackened; wicked 
motives are imputed to behavior which may 
be no more than innocently foolish; guilt is 
laid on with the abandon of a judge in an 
irresponsible court which has few witnesses 
and no rules of evidence. 

Students of the Orient often take sociologists 
to task for writing bad English. Let them read 
Mr. Elegant’s book and mark how literary 
standards are depressed by one of their num- 
ber. The Dragon’s Seed is written in a style I 
had not expected to see outside the pages of 
an American news magazine. It is vivid with- 
out being alive, personal without being warm, 
anecdotal without being informative, and crisp 
without being incisive. 

Form reflects content. Mr. Elegant’s ideas 
are often as banal as his expression of them. 
He writes on a subject which has a consider- 
able literature; he has apparently read little of 
it. He speaks Japanese, Mandarin, and some 
Cantonese, and, to quote the dust jacket, “has 
since boyhood known the East at first hand”; 
his intimacy with the subjects of his study is 
not in evidence. His method of enquiry ap- 
pears to have been that of the inferior sort of 
newspaperman. He roved around Southeast 
Asia picking up local color, incidents, opinions, 
and rumors, He does not examine a situation 
in the round or an institution in depth. He 
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reports what somebody told him about some- 
thing as though this were evidence enough. 
For example, wanting to tell us about the treat- 
ment of Chinese marriage in the Singapore 
courts, he quotes verbatim a private statement 
by a woman lawyer whose emotions on this 
occasion (she spoke “in distress”) seem to have 
clouded her understanding. Even when he has 
little evidence and lacks the equipment to 
tackle a difficult question, Mr. Elegant sails 
boldly into exposition. Consider this statement: 


The family [among the overseas Chinese] 
included not only parents and children, with 
perhaps the addition of an odd grandparent 
or aunt, as in the West. Nor was it even the 
co-operative society customary in China, 
made up of several generations vertically and 
several degrees of relationship horizontally. 
In the South Seas almost anyone with the 
same surname from the same vicinity could 
claim relationship—and the patronage of the 
powerful family chief. 


The family shaded without marked grada- 
tions into the clan association. What does it 
mean? One’s patience is tried at many places 
by journalism of this kind. 

But the book has its academic uses. It can 
be read, firstly, as a latterday embodiment of 
the idea of the Yellow Peril. Mr. Elegant’s 
sinister Chinese are not opium-smoking laun- 
drymen or whiskered mandarins, but cunning 
merchants who have amassed fortunes from 
nothing and want to hold on to them. (I have 
often been surprised to see how some de- 
fenders of free enterprise find it painful to con- 
template the success of the Chinese in South- 
east Asia.) Mr. Elegant seems to have a rather 
low opinion of the peoples of the region, but 
he has taken over some of their prejudices 
against the Chinese. The Chinese control this, 
that, and the other; they have a finger in every 
important pie. . . . Moreover, the rich Chinese 
lead rather nasty sex lives, have bad taste, and 
are ostentatious and uncultured. But they will 
doubtless survive the disapproval of a prig- 
gish young American. 

Secondly, this book can be taken as an ex- 
ample of the Great Countries theory of South- 
east Asian history, ie., the theory that the 
region was a clean slate on which the massive 
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civilisations of India and China have done all 
the writing. In Mr. Elegant’s version, as far as 
I understand him, nothing much of impor- 
tance has happened in Southeast Asia which is 
not bound up with Chinese influence. As for 
the present, the Chinese colossus towers over 
its petty neighbors, signals to its “citizens” en- 
trenched in their midst, and decides their fate. 
What can all the corrupt, inefficient, and feck- 
less peoples of the region do against this might? 
Perhaps like Mr. Elegant’s “smiling Malay in 
a gaily colored sarong bicycling sleepily to the 
mosque” they will just manage to keep their 
balance. 
Maurice FREEDMAN 

London School of Economics 


Viet-Nam: The First Five Years. An Interna- 
tional Symposium. Edited and Introduced 
by RicHarp W. LinpHowm. East Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1959. xi, 
365. $6.50. 

The editor of this symposium has induced 
thirty-seven persons from six countries to join 
him in producing sixty-nine written pieces on 
“development efforts in Free Viet-Nam.” The 
roster of international contributors includes 
university professors, journalists, clergymen, 
and officials of the American, French, Aus- 
tralian and Vietnamese governments. Most of 
the contributors have written about programs 
and activities with which they are or have been 
directly involved. The contributions themselves 
are of three kinds: the editor has prepared a 
short general introduction and brief introduc- 
tions to each of the book’s major sections; there 
are twenty-five “basic articles,” written by 
nearly that number of persons; and to the lat- 
ter are appended thirty-six commentaries. 

Major topics treated in the volume include 
historical background, the refugee problem, 
Chinese and mountaineer minorities, educa- 
tion, industry and agriculture, and finance, 
with a concluding evaluation of political and 
economic developments since 1954. Unfortu- 
nately, the editor does not explain the ra- 
tionale of the selections nor, in his interstitial 
introductions, their connection with one an- 
other. More unfortunate still, he has left im- 
portant voids in his coverage. None of the 
many contributions is devoted to the constitu- 
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tional origins, organization, or functioning of 
the political system. Such obviously important 
political institutions as the National Assembly, 
political parties, and elections are ignored. The 
critical problem of internal security is all but 
neglected, as is the role of the International 
Control Commission. Nor is there any real 
discussion of such important groups in Viet- 
namese society as the administrative bureauc- 
racy, trade unions, or the urban middle class. 
Such wholesale omissions are difficult to under- 
stand. 

The use of commentaries on the main arti- 
cles is a commendable idea. It offers the reader 
a range of experiences and viewpoints, as well 
as the stimulation of contrasting interpreta- 
tions of significant questions. The juxtaposing 
of pieces by John M. Mecklin and David 
Hotham on the nature of the Ngodinh-Diem 
regime, for example, certainly focuses attention 
on a meaningful issue. However, the idea of 
commentaries generally suffers badly in execu- 
tion. Only fifteen of the twenty-five basic arti- 
cles, it turns out, actually have commentaries; 
several commentaries are longer than the pieces 
they comment upon, and, on the other hand, 
a number of commentaries are too brief to 
serve any useful purpose—eight of them do 
not exceed one page in length. 

Some of the commentaries, those by Joseph 
Buttinger on the political background of Ngo- 
dinh Diem (pp. 42-44) and David C. Cole on 
tax reform (pp. 314-16), remedy inferior treat- 
ments of subjects by main articles, a dubious 
justification for their use. Some indulge in use- 
less polemics, as, for example, Pierre Hunt’s 
commentary on Huyn-van-Lang’s commentary 
on Hunt’s commentary on Lang’s main article 
discussing alleged French abuses of foreign ex- 
change operations prior to 1954 (pp. 288-301, 
303-308). Some commentaries merely quibble, 
as the exchanges between Bernard B. Fall and 
Bui-van-Luong concerning the precise number 
of refugees evacuated from North Viet-Nam 
by the French (pp. 49, 55-56, 59-60, 62). One 
commentary disputes a statement presumed to 
be but actually not found in the main article, 
and this controversy, on the attachment of the 
Vietnamese to their rice fields and family 
burial grounds, once set in motion, runs 
through three commentaries (pp. 54-55, 58-59, 
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and 61-62). And one commentary appears to 
have only the remotest connection to the article 
to which it is appended (pp. 327-30). 

The defects of the commentaries are those 
of the work as a whole. The average piece is 
not very good, and the entire production has 
been carelessly put together. This is not*to say 
that the book lacks merit. Given the relative 
scarcity of recent materials on Viet-Nam, al- 
most any first-hand account of developments 
since 1954 would be useful. Moreover, some 
of the pieces are of high quality and others are 
adequate. Perhaps the basic problem is that 
many of them were written by individuals 
with personal or institutional commitments to 
the activities or projects they have written 
about. As a consequence, a certain blandness 
and lack of objectivity towards one’s own pro- 
grams and a tendency to wrangle over petty 
matters prevails in many parts of the collection. 

The greatest weakness, however, lies in the 
editorship of the collection. Besides the de- 
ficiencies already noted, the work contains 
numerous errors and contradictions of fact, 
some of them contributed by the editor him- 
self. There is no need, for example, to print 
one writer’s correction of another’s estimate of 
a tribal population (pp. 126, 135). Likewise, 
the questions of the size of the Chinese minor- 
ity (pp. 108, 118, 177) and the agricultural 
class (pp. x, 11, 177) should have been re- 
solved before going to print. Further, are ninety 
per cent of the Vietnamese illiterate (p. 357) 
or ninety per cent of Vietnamese adults (p. 
158)? And did the editor really intend to locate 
the mountaineer tribes in the delta of the Me- 
kong River (p. 106)? And why does he cite one 
of his contributors for the statement that the 
Vietnamese have a higher per capita income 
than other peoples in Southeast Asia (p. xi), 
when that writer in fact places at least one 
other country above Viet-Nam (p. 178)? Space 
does not permit further illustrations of factual 
errors or inconsistencies, nor the lack of ade- 
quate documentation and several major pe- 
culiar interpretations of fact. 

It is to be regretted that this book could not 
have lived up to the idea which gave it inspira- 


tion. 
Rosert G. ScicLiaNo 


Michigan State University 
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The Dynamics of the Western New Guinea 
(Irian Barat) Problem. By Roserr C. 
Bong, Jr. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity, Interim Reports Series, 1958. x, 
170. $1.50 (paper). 


The Beginnings of the Indonesian-Dutch Ne- 
gotiations and the Hoge Veluwe Talks. 
By Iprus Nasmr Dyayaprninorat. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University, Mono- 
graph Series, 1958. x, 127. $2.50 (paper). 


The Modern Indonesia Project of Cornell 
University has not only pioneered various re- 
search endeavors into recent Indonesian politi- 
cal and social developments, but has also 
sought to make the results of this research 
available to scholars throughout the world. 
These two publications are part of this effort, 
and although probably not representing the 
final and definitive convictions of their authors, 
they do make available information which 
would be otherwise not easily accessible. The 
Cornell Modern Indonesia Project deserves 
highest praise for its policy and methods of 
distributing the results of its research. 

Mr. Djajadiningrat’s monograph concerns 
the earliest diplomatic developments between 
the. Dutch and Indonesians in the post World 
War II period. In October 1945, taiks between 
the Dutch and Indonesians began. The first 
phase of these talks culminated in a meeting 
between Dutch and Indonesian delegations in 
the Netherlands, at Hoge Veluwe, in April 
1946. 

The author, not personally present at these 
earliest negotiations, has assembled many rele- 
vant documents and has spoken and corre- 
sponded with the principal negotiators from 
both the Indonesian and Dutch sides. His 
monograph adds to our knowledge and under- 
standing of this period, and clearly highlights 
the manner in which fundamental concepts 
and attitudes were developed which were to 
plague future talks between the two parties. 
The author does an especially neat piece of 
work in showing how the attitude of the 
Dutch negotiators and the Dutch government 
was shaped by pressures and forces within the 
Netherlands. In this he is fortunate in having 
extensive Dutch sources which he evaluates 
well. This reviewer would like to see the work 
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rounded out through the inclusion of a similar 
analysis and evaluation of internal Indonesian 
developments during the same period. 

Mr. Bone’s treatment of the disagreement 
between Indonesia and the Netherlands over 
the western half of the island of New Guinea 
is probably the most extensive treatment of the 
subject in the English language. After a brief 
sketch of early claims to the territory of West- 
ern New Guinea, the author discusses the 
origins of the dispute over this area (1946-49), 
the growing rift and misunderstanding on this 
issue between Indonesia and the Netherlands 
(1950-53), and finally the emergence of the 
dispute upon the international scene through 
its introduction into the debates of the United 
Nations (1953-58). 

This is certainly a timely topic, and an ex- 
tensive and comprehensive account of the facts 
and viewpoints relevant to this issue should be 
most welcome. Unfortunately Mr. Bone’s ac- 
count is far short of the sort of treatment 
serious scholars and students of Asian affairs 
-will welcome. The author has allowed his per- 
sonal passions and prejudices (I almost write 
‘rancor’) to becloud his sense of scholarly bal- 
ance. The final result may be acceptable jour- 
nalism, but little more. In this reviewer’s esti- 
mation this is doubly unfortunate because he 
would not be inclined to disagree with some 
of Mr. Bone’s personal convictions on the New 
Guinea issue, namely, that the Netherlands 
might be wisest to give up the territory either 
to some type of international control or directly 
to Indonesia. This personal feeling, shared by 
both of us, is no cause to malign Dutch actions, 
impugn virtually every policy statement made 
by the Netherlands, and critically desecrate the 
Dutch interpretations of agreements, while, 
on the other hand, accepting Indonesian state- 
ments at face value, displaying complete lack 
of even basic critical evaluation toward Indo- 
nesian interpretations of agreements, and even 
reading amiability into Indonesian statements 
that are obviously hostile (pp. 86-7). 

This Western New Guinea issue is an emo- 
tional one. All Indonesians are united on it— 
not all Hollanders are. Does this make the 
Indonesian cause more righteous? In the 
United Nations, states representing over half 
the people of the world voted with Indonesia 
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(and if Communist China is counted, two- 
thirds of the human race favors the Indonesian 
cause—p. 157). Does this make the Indonesian 
cause righteous? Mr. Bone answers these ques- 
tions affirmatively. Such contentions have no 
relationship to serious scholarship—one need 
not examine documents if judgments are de- 
rived on this basis. 
Rosert Van Niet 

Russell Sage College 


The Indonesian Town. Studies in Urban Soci- 
ology. By W. Branp, et al. The Hague 
and Bandung: W. van Hoeve, 1959. xxxiv, 
379. Bibliography, Glossary, Index. $6.00. 


The cities of present-day Asia are European 
sowings, with a recognisably European struc- 
ture, in marked contrast to the countryside sur- 
rounding them. Now as hitherto, they are the 
nerve-centres which are changing the shape of 
their nations. The scarcity of studies of Asian 
towns, in contrast to the proliferation of stud- 
ies of rural phenomena, is therefore unfortu- 
nate. All the more welcome is the present vol- 
ume, one of the series of “Selected Studies on 
Indonesia by Dutch Scholars.” 

The most important essay is the first, on 
“Town Development in the Indies.” This is 
part of a memorandum presented to the 
Netherlands East Indies government in 1938 
by the town-planning commission set up four 
years earlier, and surveys the growth of the 
town in Java-and-Madura. It was already clear 
then that the urban centres were leading the 
way in social development. This naturally 
created many problems, and the essay analyses 
them principally from the point of view of 
town planning. Most valuable is its continuous 
emphasis on the distortions in urban growth 
produced by a colonial situation: the definition 
of a “nuisance,” for instance, varied between 
rulers and ruled. Indeed, Asian urbanism itself, 
and the type of Asian it developed, have never 
met with an enthusiastic reception among co- 
lonial rulers, The report concludes that urban 
development for the future would have to be 
centrally regulated. The visitor to the Indone- 
sian towns of today, some twenty-one years 
later, can only concur. 

This essay is followed by a map, with com- 
mentary, showing the layout of an average 
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Regency seat. It can be commended to all stu- 
dents of the Indonesian town, especially to 
those who intend to reside in one. 

The next major contribution is the report on 
the living conditions of municipally employed 
coolies in Batavia (now Jakarta) in 1937. The 
conclusions are perhaps what might be ex- 
pected; food and rent accounted for three quar- 
ters of all that the poorest spent, and food 
meant mostly rice. As incomes rose, so people 
ate more, and they ate better. Most of the 
households sampled lived on credit, and the 
debts tended to increase. 

This study served as pilot for the major 
study into the living conditions of plantation 
workers and peasants on Java, conducted in 
1939-40 by the Coolie Budget Commission. Its 
report (translated by Robert Van Niel and 
published by Cornell's Modern Indonesia Proj- 
ect in 1956) provides an interesting compari- 
son. It would appear that plantation workers, 
whether living on or off the estate, were better 
off, if anything, than the proletariat of Batavia. 

Bandung was and is the most Westernized 
town in Java. It owed its growth to the siting 
of government offices in its cooler climate, and 
the Europeans attracted the Chinese and Sunda- 
nese, to make the city one of the largest in 
Indonesia. Hence the next study, of differen- 
tial mortality in the town, and first published 
in 1940 by Professor W. Brand, is of peculiar 
interest. Mortality rates for Europeans closely 
approached those in the Netherlands at the 
time, while for the Chinese and Indonesians 
they were similar to those in the Netherlands 
some thirty years earlier, and considerably bet- 
ter than in the countryside around, or even in 
Batavia. The causes of the difference between 
the two cities are complex, but the generally 
better climate and housing, and greater cleanli- 
ness, of Bandung undoubtedly played a great 
part. 

From the most European town in Indonesia 
the discussion moves to the most Javanese. 
Kuta Gede, a few miles from Jogjakarta in 
Central Java, was once the site of the court 
towns of the Muslim period and still holds 
the royal graves. Founded in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, it has become a centre of 
purely Javanese trade and crafts, that is to 
say without either Chinese or Europeans, so 
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that European influences were received in a 
wholly indigenous setting. Two studies of this 
town conclude the volume. The first describes 
Kuta Gede before certain reforms of the sec- 
ond decade of this century; the other deals 
with the ensuing situation. Included in the 
first study is a valuable description of Javanese 
administration, emphasising the distinction be- 
tween the apanage system it was and the feudal 
system it is often called. The second study 
traces the effects of the substitution of taxation 
in money for taxation in kind; it also makes 
the point that natural conflicts of interest be- 
tween Javanese found free expression in Kuta 
Gede. Elsewhere they were submerged in the 
general conflict of Indonesians versus Euro- 
peans. Furthermore, neither European nor 
Javanese authorities regulated the activities of 
Kuta Gede; the results in terms of both eco- 
nomic and personal development were appar- 
ently far superior to those where the twin sets 
of authorities applied a guiding hand. 

It will be clear that this volume, though of 
interest mainly to Indonesian specialists, holds 
material valuable for students of town plan- 
ning, of demography, and of welfare surveys. 
All are indebted to the translators and editors 
for continuing to make Dutch scholarship 
available to the English-speaking world. 

Lesuiz H. ParmMrer 
Victoria University of Wellington 


Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia. 
Ed. Grorce McTurnan Kann. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1959. xvii, 531. 
Maps, Charts. $6.50. 


Those who teach comparative government 
courses dealing with Southeast Asia will find 
this new text more than merely a welcome 
addition to the growing literature on the poli- 
tics of this part of the world. The book pro- 
vides such a good text in its field that many 
may feel they are able to restructure courses 
around it. That this book should be produced 
only a decade after the first survey work in the 
field, The New World of Southeast Asia by 
Lennox A. Mills and associates, is a tribute to 
scholarly activity in the Southeast Asian field 
in the United States, for which Professor 
Kahin and various of his Cornell University 
colleagues deserve considerable credit. The 
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Mills book, now outdated but still a work of 
reference value, was good contemporary his- 
tory. The Kahin-edited text is far more a 
work of comparative government, falling be- 
tween traditional and avant garde approaches 
to the subject, a position partly dictated by the 
limits of present-day knowledge of various 
aspects of political behavior in Southeast Asia. 

The book is divided into six parts, each a 
discussion of Southeast Asian country by dif- 
ferent authors: Thailand (David A. Wilson), 
Burma (Josef Silverstein), Indonesia (Herbert 
Feith), Malaya and Singapore (J. Norman 
Parmer), Vietnam (Wells C. Klein and 
Marjorie Weiner), and the Philippines (David 
Wurfel). Given the participation of so many 
hands in the shaping of the work, one might 
have expected somewhat uneven treatment. 
Pleasantly, this is not the case, perhaps because 
of the opportunities which the several con- 
tributors, all recently graduate fellows in the 
Cornell Southeast Asia Program, had for con- 
sultation among themselves and with Professor 
Kahin, the editor. 

The book’s value as a text in comparative 
government stems largely from the fact that 
the several authors have approached their 
countries with common questions in mind. 
They are talking about the same things essen- 
tially, with understandable variation in empha- 
sis as a result of the different conditions exist- 
ing in the several lands of Southeast Asia at 
the present time. Each of the country sections 
has four parts (except that dealing with north 
Vietnam): a brief historical survey, a descrip- 
tion of the contemporary setting, an analysis 
of the political process, and a discussion of 
major problems. 

There is one shortcoming however—the 
necessary topical fragmentation that results 
from the country approach. Professor Kahin, 
in the preface, asserts that, “because of insufhi- 
cient monographic material, an attempt at 
this stage to form broad generalizations about 
the political systems of the states of Southeast 
Asia would be premature.” This could be good 
reason not even to attempt a country-by-country 
approach. Certain topics of region-wide con- 
cern accordingly are not examined in a region- 
wide context, such as the role of the military 
in the determination of non-military public 
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policy, or the relevance of Western political 
forms for countries such as those of contempo- 
rary Southeast Asia. That this is done indi- 
vidually in the various country sections sug- 
gests it might well have been possible on a 
broader basis. 

Additional criticisms of a minor sort that 
might be advanced do not detract from the 
value of the book as an outstanding text. De- 
spite the more limited quantity of materials 
available on north Vietnam, a larger section 
probably would still have been possible and 
could have been subjected to much more com- 
parative analysis in view of its Communist 
character. Considering the role played by par- 
ticular personalities in the political process in 
contemporary Southeast Asia, one might profit 
from being told more about such important 
figures as Thailand’s Sarit Thanarat, Burma’s 
Ne Win, or Indonesia’s A. H. Nasution. There 
also are places where there is room for dis- 
agreement with particular value judgments, 
such as the assertion (on page 122) that Gen- 
eral Ne Win, in assuming Burma’s premier- 
ship, was “favorably received by the politicians 
as well as the public.” 

The fact that this work is recommended as a 
good text is not meant to imply that it is of 
limited value to the general reader or the spe- 
cialist. Both could profit considerably from it. 
The university and college teacher and his stu- 
dents, however, will be the main beneficiaries, 
for the book fills a major gap and fills it ex- 
tremely well. 

Ricwarp Butweti 
Rangoon, Burma 


Nehru and Democracy. By Donatp E. Smirn. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1959. 


194. $5.25. 


No living statesman has written about him- 
self with the candour of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
The Indian leader has laid bare his innermost 
thoughts fer all to see, in such books as the 
Autobiography and in a dozen collections of 
speeches and essays. Those who have looked 
carefully could not mistake the vital elements 
of his political philosophy: democracy, liberal- 
ism, socialism, secularism, humanism and prag- 
matism. And yet, Nehru’s ideology has long 
been an enigma to many people. In part, this 
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was due to his eclecticism and his habit of 
thinking aloud. In larger measure it was due 
to the lack of a clear and systematic statement 
of his outlook, apart from a brief essay on 
“Life’s Philosophy” in the Discovery of India. 
Indeed, the sheer volume of his literary output 
has tended to obscure rather than to clarify. 

Dr. Smith’s study of Nehru’s political 
thought is therefore to be welcomed. Few have 
looked so carefully at the published work of 
India’s Prime Minister in an effort to put order 
into a disorderly or, more properly, disorgan- 
ized body of materials. He begins with a brief 
but accurate survey of Nehru’s quest for a po- 
litical faith and notes five turning points: 1905, 
his introduction to a prolonged English educa- 
tion; 1920, his discovery of the Indian peasant; 
1926-27, his initial contact with socialists and 
communists; 1936, the peak of his socialist 
phase; and 1947, the challenge of responsi- 
bility. Thereafter, the author sets out to demon- 
strate his (unobjectionable) thesis that Nehru 
is “the foremost interpreter of liberal democracy 
that Asia has produced” and that “Nehru’s 
distinctive contribution . . . lies in his applica- 
tion of democratic ideas to Indian conditions”; 
one is surprised, however, to find this termed 
“a contribution to political philosophy”! 

Dr. Smith has combed Nehru’s works with 
diligence and has set down relevant excerpts 
in the principal categories of his concern: the 
meaning of democracy; fundamental rights; 
economic democracy; and the secular state. In 
doing so he has performed a valuable service, 
providing in capsule form the core of Nehru’s 
political ideas. 

Certainly no one who reads this book can 
arly longer doubt Nehru’s genuine attachment 
to democracy, or for that matter to socialism 
and secularism. The author notes Nehru’s use 
of the word “democracy” in four distinct senses: 
as individual freedom, which the Indian Prime 
Minister considers the lynchpin of the “good 
society”; as representative government, with 
the necessary ingredients of popular sover- 
eignty, majority rule, with proper safeguards 
for minorities, and the need for responsible 
parties and leaders; as equality, economic and 
social as well as political; and as an attitude of 
the individual and society, an attitude of self- 
discipline. 
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In recording Nehru’s views on fundamental 
rights, Dr. Smith correctly refers to his liberal 
and humanist roots; the individual, for Nehru, 
is always an end in himself. Not that he is 
unaware of the perennial problem of reconcil- 
ing freedom and order; in fact, a recurring 
theme in Nehru’s statements is the idea of con- 
flict and balance, the conflict between different 
elements of a democratic society and the need 
to balance their claims. Moreover, Nehru em- 
phasizes the peaceful adjustment of these 
claims, peaceful change being for him one of 
the basic elements of democracy. In adapting 
the idea of fundamental rights—of person and 
press—to Indian conditions, Nehru stresses 
social responsibility, by which he justifies pre- 
ventive detention and certain curbs on the 
press, lest violence or incitement to violence 
result. 

The evolution of Nehru’s thought on social- 
ism, from the doctrinaire Marxist variety in 
the thirties to a pragmatic Fabianism of the 
present time is clearly delineated, especially the 
replacement of a rigid view on capitalism and 
socialism by the notion of the “middle way,” 
the softening of his views on the class struggle, 
and the present belief that socialism can be 
attained only by democratic means. Pragma- 
tism has led to a stress on the primacy of pro- 
duction and on the mixed economy of the Five 
Year Plans, as well as the vague concept of a 
“socialist pattern of society.” 

A secular state for Nehru means more than 
separation of church and state. It also denotes 
an attitude of tolerance and a genuine equality 
of rights for all minorities. The constitutional 
foundations for a secular Indian state are above 
reproach, Some progress has been made, nota- 
bly the abolition of untouchability and com- 
munal electorates, and the Hindu Code Bill 
as a start towards a uniform civil code. But 
much remains to be done. 

All this emerges in Dr. Smith’s study. And 
yet, the excessive rigidity of the categories, 
which gives the book the quality of a file card 
index in print, has two serious shortcomings. 
The author attributes to Nehru a degree of 
systematic thinking which is not borne out 
by a study of Nehru’s political philosophy as it 
evolved during three decades. Nehru is a 
genuine democrat, but he does not have a co- 
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herent theory of democracy; all the elements 
are there, but they are integrated by Dr. Smith 
not by his subject. Secondly, a study of Nehru’s 
words, spoken and written, totally unrelated to 
the milieu in which they were fashioned, pro- 
duces an element of artificiality. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Smith’s painstaking examination of 
Nehru’s writings will be very useful for stu- 
dents of Indian affairs. 
MicHakEt BRrECHER 


McGill University 


Indian Communist Party Documents 1930- 
1956. By the Research Staff of the Demo- 
cratic Research Service with an Introduc- 
tion by V. B. Karnix. Bombay: The Dem- 
ocratic Research Service and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1957. xx, 345. 


The Communist leader S. A. Dange once 
complained, during the early years of the CPI, 
that it was exceedingly difficult to organize a 
revolutionary party in India because “Gan- 
dhism has destroyed the mentality and ele- 
ments of secrecy.” This is an interesting and 
un-Leninist interpretation of Gandhi's influ- 
ence on Indian politics; but whatever the 
cause, the CPI has indeed experienced con- 
siderable frustration in its efforts toward clan- 
destine organization and activity. Through one 
medium or another its internal affairs have 
frequently been exposed to public scrutiny. 
One such medium is the Democratic Research 
Service of Bombay, which has now compiled a 
source-book of Indian Communist documents 
most of which are confidential inner-party 
materials, 

These documents fall into two main cate- 
gories. The larger group, comprising about 
four-fifths of the volume, is a selection of ma- 
terials connected with the Third and Fourth 
Congresses of the CPI, in 1953 and 1956. They 
were published earlier by the DRS in two vol- 
umes: Communist Conspiracy at Madurai and 
Communist Double-Talk at Palghat. They are, 
for the most part, reports and draft resolutions 
presented to the Congresses by the Central 
Committee, the Politburo, the General Secre- 
tary, or factions of the party. Several resolu- 
tions presented to sessions of the Central Com- 
mittee in 1954 and 1956 are also included. 
Originally addressed to an inner-party audi- 
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ence, these documents discuss ideological and 
organizational problems with rare candor, and 
they therefore provide an extraordinary insight 
into the policy-making process within the CPI. 

The other group of documents, which intro- 
duces the volume, is an assortment of items 
designed to give it greater scope, in time and 
subject matter, and to demonstrate particular 
features of CPI theory and practice. Besides 
two documents of purely historical interest 
(the Statutes and Draft Platform of the party, 
from the 1930’s), it includes confidential ma- 
terials elucidating united-front tactics and the 
relations of the party with its British and Chi- 
nese mentors. 

Each document in the volume is prefaced by 
a brief editorial note, usually designed to sum- 
marize the document rather than describe its 
context. The volume as a whole is introduced 
by a short commentary on the history of the 
CPI which, like the selection of the docu- 
ments, is frankly partisan, stressing the con- 
spiratorial, violent, and anti-national features 
of the party. As is apparent, this volume is not, 
in nature or in intent, an equivalent to A 
Documentary History of Chinese Communism. 
But it performs the service of making more 
readily available certain essential research ma- 
terials for the study of Indian Communism. 

It should be added, in qualification, that the 
authenticity of these inner-party documents 
may be considered probable but not certain. 
The forgery of political documents is of course 
possible in India as in other countries, and in- 
deed there was at least one apparent case of it 
in the publications of anti-Communist agencies 
in India during World War II. But the docu- 
ments in this volume are thoroughly credible 
and in some cases have been inferentially ac- 
knowledged by the CPI itself. Some of them 
the CPI has denounced as forgeries, but the 
party has not sought legal remedies although 
challenged to do so by the DRS. 


Gene D. OverstrEET 
Swarthmore College 


A Socio-Economic Survey of Village Baffa in 
the Hazara District of the Peshawar Di- 
vision. By Mattus Hussain. The Board 
of Economic Enquiry, North-West Fron- 
tier, Peshawar University (West Paki- 
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stan), Publication No. 5, Village Survey 
Series No. 1. Peshawar, 1958. 393. Rs.3. 


Hussain spent fourteen months in Baffa, a 
village of about 6,500 people located near Man- 
sehra. The population includes Pathans from 
Swat, who own eighty-two per cent of the total 
landholdings. These so-called “Old Swatis” are 
said to have fled from Swat following the pene- 
tration of Malakand Pass and Swat Valley by 
the Yusufzai tribes in the seventeenth century. 
Apparently the invaders brought with them 
their system of periodical land redistribution. 
Wesh, however, has disappeared from present- 
day Baffa as it also has vanished among practi- 
cally all Pathans (it survives in Lower Swat for 
restricted kinds of land). In its place bhaichara 
tenure prevails in the community as it does in 
most of the former Frontier Province and 
Punjab. 

The author candidly admits putting more 
emphasis on economic than on other social 
aspects of village life. It is difficult to sum up 
the mass of data except by saying that nothing 
radically different distinguishes Baffa from the 
basic configuration of Pakistan rural culture. 
A number of elements are, of course, spe- 
cifically Pathan and others, like watercourses 
taking off from rivers to follow the land's con- 
tours and water-powered rice husking ma- 
chines and watermills, have affinities with an 
as yet little-known highland phase of Indo- 
Pak culture. As a matter of fact, “Kohistanis,” 
about whose ethnic affiliations we are not 
further informed, make up a large proportion 
of tenants and farm laborers in the village. We 
learn about many things usually included in 
an economic survey, including yields, costs, 
distribution of cultivable land (6.26 acres per 
landholding family), sources of credit, extent 
of debt, and food consumption (equivalent 
roughly to about 2700 calories daily per capita). 
Recent tenancy reforms are examined in some 
detail, the author pointing out that only in 
the case of rice (but not wheat and maize) did 
yield increase when former occupancy tenants 
became peasant proprietors. Research tended 
to follow the same outline so far used in some 
twenty villages by the Punjab Board of Eco- 
nomic Inquiry. 

Probably it is good to extend to the former 
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Frontier Province this kind of survey work, 
whose limitations, however, have been noted 
by Walter C. Neale (“The Limitations of 
Indian Village Survey Data,” JAS. XVII 
[1957-58], 383-402). It would be especially 
desirable to learn more about life in the tribal 
belt through this newly established research 
organization. As an anthropologist the re- 
viewer would have liked to see the Peshawar 
group live up to the title and pay close atten- 
tion to noneconomic subjects as well. Perhaps 
future studies, better edited and with fewer 
typographical errors, will do this. 
Joun J. HonicMaANN 

University of North Carolina 


Origins of the Modern Indian Business Class. 

By D. R. Gapem. New York: Institute of 

Pacific Relations, 1959. iv, 44. Bibliogra- 
phy. $1.50 (paper). 

This interim report is in effect “the penulti- 
mate draft of the opening chapter” of a large 
work on Indian business which has been in 
process for some time. The Foreword gives the 
history of the undertaking to study Indian 
business and tells how and why the originai 
outline for the study has been modified since 
its inception in 1950. The main shift has been 
from emphasis on the present functioning of 
Indian business to the historical evolution of 
business groups in India and the continuity 
which characterizes Indian business irrespec- 
tive of the ups and downs of particular busi- 
ness communities. 

Then follows the Introduction, which first 
gives the reasons for taking 1750 as the point 
of departure and, second, gives the framework 
for the analysis under the following headings: 
1) The political situation about 1750. 2) The 
condition of agriculture about 1750. 3) Urbani- 
zation and the size of cities. 4) Trade routes 
and trading regions. 5) The business com- 
munities and their regional distribution. 6) So- 
cial position of businessmen. 7) Trade and 
handicraft organizations. 8) Types of traders 
and businessmen. 9) Indian bankers. 10) Units 
of business and formation of capital. 11) British 
and European business. 

One infers that the forthcoming volume will 
cover this wide variety of topics for each suc- 
cessive period down to the present. Such a 
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study should constitute a valuable economic 
history of India and help to reconstruct the 
objective milieu in which business has had to 
operate as well as provide whatever data are 
available on particular Indian businessmen 
and groups. This approach should reveal the 
modus operandi of Indian business resulting 
from and interacting on the Indian environ- 
ment, this approach being, I believe, more 
fruitful than the usual search for the elusive 
entrepreneurial geist. It is hoped that the 
hazard of too great diffuseness will be avoided 
by highlighting the most important groups, 
such as the Marwaris and their spectacular 
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spread throughout India, or a region, such as 
Gujarat, which is atypical in many ways and 
highly significant from the point of view of 
Indian business development, or leading cities 
where the pattern of interaction between In- 
dian and European business has shown inter- 
esting variations. Maybe other points of de- 
parture would be preferable, but certainly, to 
help the reader if for no other purpose, there 
should be certain focal points of emphasis to 
relieve the endless array of interesting but 
rather indigestible detail. 
Heten B. Lams 


Cambridge, Mass. 





NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
The Twenty-First Party Congress and Soviet Orientalogy 


In his speech “On the Control Figures for the 
Development of the Economy of the USSR 
from 1959 to 1965,” delivered at the Twenty- 
First Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, held from January 27 to Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev 
set forth the problems, plans, and goals of the 
Seven-Year Plan, now in effect. In the days 
and weeks preceeding and following the Con- 
gress, these goals were discussed in every in- 
stitution throughout the Soviet Union, each 
making or approving the plans for its part in 
the country’s development. In university meet- 
ings, in meetings in the various institutes of 
the Academy of Sciences, and in scholarly 
journals, these matters were discussed. Khru- 
shchev’s remarks were applied to Soviet ori- 
ental studies in an article in the first issue of the 
new journal of Soviet oriental studies, Prob- 
lems of Orientalogy, published by the Institute 
of Orientalogy and the Institute of Sinology of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR (“The 
XXI Congress of the CPSU and the Tasks of 
Orientalogy,” Problemy Vostokovedeniya, 1 
[1959], pp. 18-25). A summary of this article 
indicates the present state of oriental studies 
and the expectations of the next seven years. 


Problems and Plans 


The first paragraphs summarized Khru- 
shchev’s theoretical assumptions which were 
to serve as a basis for the discussion of Soviet 
orientalogy’s role in the Seven-Year Plan: 


As the Congress showed, the Soviet land now en- 
ters a period of its development—a period of 
developing communistic construction. ... A great 
new contribution to the theory of scientific com- 


Mr. Mancall, a graduate student in history at Har- 
vard University, studied at Leningrad University dur- 
ing the academic year 1958-59 and is presently con- 
tinuing his studies in Taipei, Formosa. 
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Contributed by Mark Mancall 


munism is the further development of Marxist- 
Leninist learning about the two phases of com- 
munism, about the laws of the growth of socialism 
into communism. Khrushchev showed in his re- 
port that, “The transition from the socialist stage 
of development to a higher stage—this is the un- 
avoidable historical process which cannot be arbi- 
trarily violated or avoided.” . . . Thanks to these 
laws, the socialist countries which were in the past 
economically backward, relying on the example 
of other socialist countries, on mutual help and 
aid, have the possibility of quickly overcoming 
economic and cultural backwardness. . . . Examin- 
ing questions of the international situation, the 
Congress paid great attention to the analysis of the 
heroic struggle of the peoples of the non-socialist 
countries of the Orient against the colonizers. . . . 
The very fact of the existence of socialism posi- 
tively influences the development of the national- 
liberation movement. 


There follows a discussion of the problems 
facing social scientists in general, and oriental- 
ists in particular, during the next seven years. 


In the decisions of the Congress, it was empha- 
sized that in the area of the social sciences, a great 
problem of creative generalization and daring 
theoretical solutions to new questions . . . stands 
before scholars. From the high tribune of the 
Congress, there was pronounced, sharp criticism 
of the reluctance of many scientific-research insti- 
tutions, collectives, and individual works to an- 
swer the demands which are placed before the 
social sciences by the new stage of the construction 
of communism. It was noticed in particular that 
many institutes and individual scientists stood to 
one side from the resolution of the most impor- 
tant practical problems of communist construction, 
that they were occupied with the working out of 
abstract themes and were, in actual fact, cut off 
from life. Published works often have a descrip- 
tive character, repeat positions, facts, and argu- 
ments long ago obvious, and in some works there 
are mistakes and distortions. 
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With regard to oriental studies, this discus- 
sion continues: 


It must be recognized that his criticism has the 
most direct relationship to the activities of Soviet 
orientalists, In carrying out the decisions of the 
XX Congress of the CPSU, orientalists achieved 
obvious successes: they turned to the study of 
actual problems, they increased the quantity of 
published scientific works, they strengthened their 
struggle with bourgeois ideology and with re- 
visionism and conducted a series of fruitful scien- 
tific discussions on important theoretical subjects. 
Nevertheless, the work of Soviet orientalists is still 
far from satisfying those demands which reality 
itself places before them. The deep study of the 
actual problems of the contemporary period should 
become central and basic. The creation of such 
works—monographs, brochures, articles, publica- 
tions, etc., which would aid in the future creative 
solutions to the problems of foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union in relation to the countries of the 
Orient, is a matter of honor to our orientalists. 


In this manner the basic assumptions of the 
Congress were first defined in general terms, 
and then applied directly to the social sciences 
and to Soviet oriental studies in particular. 
They clearly implied criticism of past perform- 
ance and suggested the role that orientalogy 
should play in the Soviet state in its relationship 
to foreign policy and to scholarship. Hav- 
ing defined the general assumptions underly- 
ing the position of Soviet orientalogy follow- 
ing the Twenty-First Congress and its role in 
the Seven-Year Plan, the article proceeded to 
discuss specific problems relating to geographic 
areas and to certain disciplines. In the Soviet 
Union, as in the United States, China looms as 
one of the largest, if not the largest, question 
marks on the horizon, and this is publicly rec- 
ognized by Soviet orientalists both in practice 
and in theory. 


The decisions of the XXI Congress of the CPSU 
indicated the great significance of the peaceful sys- 
tem of socialism for the fate of mankind. There- 
fore, the problems of the construction of socialism 
in the people’s democracies of Asia and above all 
in the great Chinese People’s Republic demand 
the primary attention of Soviet orientalists. . . . 
The particularities of the historical development 
of China, its productive forces, its national cul- 
ture, its original revolutionary creation of the 
popular masses, generated their own methods of 
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construction of socialism in China, in many ways 
not similar to the methods adopted in other 
socialist countries. The study of the problems of 
socialist construction and its originality in the 
Chinese People’s Republic constitutes the basic 
content of the scientific-research activities of Soviet 
sinologists. . .. Extreme importance is attached to 
the study of the history of social thought, litera- 
ture, art, science, and the problems of philology 
and linguistics. Based on a rich tradition, built up 
by Russian and Soviet sinologists in the study of 
the culture and the language of the peoples of 
China, the sinological scientists, widening the 
circle of their research, will still further acquaint 
the Soviet people with the distinguished role of 
the Chinese people in the development of world 
culture. 


It is most interesting to note that in 1949 and 
after the number of applicants for the Oriental 
Faculty of the University of Leningrad, and 
especially in its Chinese departments, rose 
markedly and has remained fairly high. The 
establishment of the Institute of Chinese Stud- 
ies in Moscow at the end of 1956 was a further 
sign of the increasing interest in China. How- 
ever, it must not be thought that the other 
countries of the Far East are to be ignored. As 
the article goes on to say, “Before the scientific 
workers studying the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, the Korean People’s Republic and the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, there 
stands the responsibility for the deep study of 
the experience of socialist construction in these 
countries of the people’s democracies of Asia, 
the course of the struggle of the peoples of 
Korea and Viet-Nam for national unity.” 

The plan goes on to define the areas in 
which intensive work must be done in the 
next seven years. Regarding economics, it said, 
“With each year the mutual economic collabo- 
ration of the countries of the socialist camp 
widens. Up to now, however, the study of the 
economic relations between the Soviet Union, 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the other 
countries of the socialist camp have not occu- 
pied their proper places, Without a doubt, in 
the light of the decisions of the XXI Congress 
of the CPSU, the problems of the growing eco- 
nomic relations between the socialist countries 
and the countries of the Orient also merit seri- 
ous study.” Colonialism, imperialism, and eco- 
nomic development also were identified for 
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investigations. The study of proletarian move- 
ments was recognized as a neglected area in 
Soviet research on Asia: 


The study of the position of the working class 
and the workers’ movement in countries of the 
Orient remains an under-developed part of ori- 
entalogy. The multitude of new problems and 
phenomena which are related to the entry of the 
large countries of the Orient on the road to 
sovereign development, in particular the struggle 
of the working class for raising the standard of 
living, the role of the working class in the process 
of industrialization of economically weakly de- 
veloped countries and in the entire social-state life 
have remained outside of the field of attention of 
researchers, . . . It is known what significant suc- 
cesses were obtained in many of the. . . countries 
of the East by the Communist and workers’ 
parties. However, up to this time it is still a very 
narrow circle of researcher-orientalists which is 
studying the workers’ movements of the countries 
of the Orient, 


Still another matter calling for attention, the 
Soviets claim, are agrarian problems: 


In the post-war years, in several countries of the 
Orient, land reforms were carried out; however, 
we still have extremely little monographic re- 
search relating to the changes which took place 
in the agrarian structure of the eastern countries. 
In particular, quite insignificant attention has been 
paid to the study of problems relating to class dif- 
ferentiation inside the peasantry, and problems of 
the accelerated capitalistic evolution of agriculture 
and the consequences thereof, Extremely interest- 
ing and important is the problem of the struggle 
of the working class for hegemony in the peasant 
movement at this new stage of development. 


While the great neglect of serious scholar- 
ship dealing with the contemporary scene was 
emphasized, at the same time Soviet scientists 
fully recognize the need to develop historical 
research. “Up to now,” the article claimed, 
“the historical past of many countries of Asia 
and Africa has remained outside the attention 
of our researchers. The quantity of fundamen- 
tal research relating to the history of the peo- 
ples of the countries of the Orient in ancient 
times, the middle ages, modern and contem- 
porary history, is still extremely small.” 

Language and literature have always been 
regarded by the Soviets as major weapons in 
the international, political and social struggle. 
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Traditional emphasis on these subjects has pro- 
duced outstanding research in linguistic and 
philological analysis. The depth and breadth 
of Soviet language training and research, the 
proficiency of their college graduates, the pro- 
ductiveness of their scholars in these fields, all 
testify to this fact. But now a new problem has 
been posed: “Penetrating research into the 
creation and development of national litera- 
tures of African and Asian countries deals a 
destructive blow to reactionary theories of 
Europocentrism. In this regard, the study of 
problems relating to the interactions of the 
literatures of East and West is of first impor- 
tance.” This advice refers mainly to Russian 
literature; and significant studies dealing with 
the relationship between Soviet Caucasian and 
Central Asian literatures and Russian literature 
have already appeared. 

Despite Soviet predominance in the field of 
linguistic studies, the article points out, “It 
must be noted, however, that many lanugauges 
of the peoples of the Orient, and in the first 
place the languages of many peoples of the 
countries of Africa and Southeast Asia, are 
hardly being studied in our country. This seri- 
ous lack must be rectified in the nearest fu- 
ture.” It is most interesting to note the ide- 
ological and political position in this area of 
research: “A real problem is also the raising of 
the scientific level of the theoretical generaliza- 
tions in this area of linguistics and literary 
studies, in order to go from descriptive work 
to the deep Marxist ideo-artistic analysis of 
contemporary literature and of literary monu- 
ments, in order that oriental philology will aid 
the growth of the authority of Soviet oriental- 
ogy among the intellegentsia of the countries 
of Asia and Africa.” 

In sum, the newest Soviet journal or orien- 
talogy analyzed and criticized the current state 
of research and training in oriental studies in 
the USSR and designated the goals for the 
next seven years. Detailed plans for every field, 
for future research, publication, training, and 
seminars were specified; precise projects in the 
social and linguistic-philological sciences were 
outlined. Of particular interest is the program 
for the development of teaching and research 
materials for the languages of the national 
minorities in China. The discussion of all these 
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plans was thorough and penetrating; as a re- 
sult many fundamental changes were made, 
most noteworthy of which was the demand for 
depth rather than breadth in the projects to be 
undertaken, 


Research and Training Institutions 


The Seven-Year Plan for Soviet orientalogy 
will be carried out by a vast and intricate net- 
work of Soviet research and training institu- 
tions. These institutions can be divided into 
three general categories: university, academic, 
and non-academic. These institutions have 
been discussed previously in the pages of this 
journal, but it might be well to review their 
structure, their functions, and their part in the 
creation of cadres of orientalists for research 
and other work. 

The university serves mainly as a training 
institution; its important research functions are 
of a secondary nature. At the University of 
Leningrad, one of the two chief centers of 
Soviet oriental studies, all oriental activities are 
centered in the Oriental Faculty, the oldest 
such faculty in the Union. This faculty, as op- 
posed to that of the University of Moscow, has 
a venerable tradition and indeed has been the 
center of Russian and Soviet work on the Far 
East. Vasiliev, Aleekseev, and a host of other 
world famous figures in the field were mem- 
bers of and deans of this faculty, and its mem- 
bers today include some of the greatest Soviet 
scholars in the field. The gamut of work in the 
faculty runs all the way from West Africa to 
Indonesia and north to Mongolia and Japan. 
It is primarily occupied with the training of 
students in languages and social sciences, re- 
sembling, to a limited degree, our area spe- 
cialists. The offerings in language training are 
wide and impressive, and speaking from per- 
sonal observation and participation, I would 
say that the techniques used and the results 
obtained are of the highest quality. As in all 
other faculties of the university, the number of 
students admitted annually is limited and 
competition for places is keen. Almost without 
exception, a Soviet university student deter- 
mines his field of specialization upon applica- 
tion to the university, i.e., at the college en- 
trance level. In the oriental field, this means 
that once admitted he goes through a five-year 
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course of very intensive language training. The 
result is that the five-year college graduate is 
well prepared to enter research activities on a 
fairly high level. The diploma papers sub- 
mitted and defended in the Department of 
Oriental History at the end of the 1958-59 
school year, for instance, indicated a surprising 
competence in the use of area language ma- 
terials, both contemporary and historical. Stud- 
ies of fourteenth century agrarian problems 
based on original materials and contemporary 
criticism and research in Korean, Japanese, 
Chinese, Burmese, etc., were the rule rather 
than the exception on this college level. Some 
papers were considered of a high enough 
calibre to be recommended for publication, and 
the level of technical scholarship demanded of 
the student was surprisingly high. 

While the university faculty members are 
expected to carry on research, they are also 
involved in the preparation of teaching and 
textbook materials. The Department of Orien- 
tal History at Leningrad University is cur- 
rently engaged in the preparation of a textbook 
on the modern and contemporary history of 
Asia and Africa. The first volume has already 
been published. 

The second, and undoubtedly the most im- 
portant, category of research institutions in- 
cludes the various institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR and the various acade- 
mies of the union republics. In addition to the 
Institutes of Oriental Studies and the Institute 
of Chinese Studies, research in orientalogical 
fields is carried on in such specialized insti- 
tutes as Linguistics, Modern History, and Eco- 
nomics, The training activities of these in- 
stitutes are important, though minimal in 
terms of the total effort of the institute in 
question. The activities of these institutes are 
becoming widely known in the United States 
and can be followed fairly closely through the 
journals they publish. 

The third and least publicized group of re- 
search institutions which deal with oriental 
subjects are the strictly governmental institu- 
tions; the various ministries of the central gov- 
ernment, such as Foreign Affairs, Foreign 
Trade, etc. Although their volume of publica- 
tion is much less than that of the academies of 
sciences, important works by ministerial re- 
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searchers appear from time to time. In the last 
two years a number of Soviet-Asian trade stud- 
ies have been published; an area much neg- 
lected by more formal research institutions. 
Furthermore, it is widely known that a great 
deal of unpublished and non-publishable re- 
search takes place in these institutions, as in 
their Western counterparts. It is interesting to 
note that sociological research often falls into 
this last category. 

The main source of supply for personnel in 
all three categories of institutions is, over- 
whelmingly, the university. Upon completion 
of a five-year specialized course in one or an- 
other oriental field, the student faces several 
choices, some of his own making, some not. 
Students may be placed immediately in non- 
academic, non-research organizations, such as 
INTOURIST, publishing houses, the various 
ministries having relations with Asian nations. 
They may also go into ministerial research or- 
ganizations. Student specialists wishing to go 
on with post-graduate training aiming at the 
completion of a dissertation and the obtaining 
of the kandidat degree, may, if they are ex- 
traordinarily promising, be taken on as as- 
pirants (roughly a graduate student) by one 
of the various institutes dealing in his spe- 
cialty. The further linguistic trainng of these 
institute aspirants is determined by whatever 
training activities the institute may have. Most 
students going on in academic work, however, 
will continue as aspirants at the university, 
and on completion of their kandidat degree 
will then be confronted with essentially the 
same choices as at the end of their college 
career, i.e., teaching, research, or government 
work. It must be remembered that these three 
activities are much more distinct in the Soviet 
Union than in the United States where most 
important research is done within the uni- 
versity. 

The training system in all areas of Soviet 
academic work comes under the constant 
scrutiny of various ministries in Moscow; de- 
ficiencies are discussed and attempts at rectifi- 





1 The exact definition of this degree is a matter of 
much debate, but in the light of experience it can be 
fairly safely placed between the American M.A, and 
Ph.D., though a good kandidat’s dissertation is easily 
the equal of the U. S. Ph.D. dissertation. 
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cation are made. It is currently widely rec- 
ognized that the most important lacuna in 
language training in oriental fields in the univer- 
sities is the almost total lack of native in- 
formants in the various Asian and African 
languages taught. A serious effort is now to 
be made to bring in native instructors, though 
this will in itself create linguistic problems inas- 
much as speakers of Russian in these areas are 
few and far between. In the school year 1958- 
59, for instance, an instructor in Indonesian 
taught in Indonesian, and students of Burmese 
were receiving instruction in English in prepa- 
ration for the arrival of an English-speaking 
Burmese language instructor. 

Although research everywhere is essentially 
an individual undertaking, Soviet orientalists, 
as members of a society striving toward collec- 
tivity, are members of collectives of scholars 
and, as such, must work under conditions dif- 
ferent from those of American scholars. While 
the basic process of research remains individ- 
ual, it becomes collective once something is 
committed to paper. This is true of teaching 
as well as of research. In the area of instruc- 
tion, an instructor in the university draws up 
a total and detailed plan of his course which 
is then submitted to his department for collec- 
tive discussion and criticism not only of its 
content but, in the case of a new course, its 
ideological approach. The result is a continu- 
ous seminar in which junior and senior schol- 
ars participate, in which all take part in the 
editing and correcting of one another’s work, 
regardless of relative academic standings. In 
reality, the approval of the chair in the univer- 
sity, or the area section in an institute, is neces- 
sary for publication. The results of this collec- 
tive approach to scholarship are difficult to 
assess if we try to separate them from the 
basic Marxist-Leninist philosophical framework 
within which all scholarship is produced. It 
can be said, at least, that the audience for 
which the scholar writes is well defined, and 
the need to satisfy particular personalities in 
order to reach the publication stage plays, per- 
haps, a stronger role in Soviet scholarship than 
in ours. 

This is, however, only one of the problems 
faced by the Soviet orientalist and oriental in- 
stitutions. Complaints are constantly heard 
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about other difficulties as well. Finances are 
not the least of them. Individual scholars, 
given enough perseverence, can make their 
work remunerative. Each scholar draws up a 
plan of work and publication for a year or 
longer. However, anything published in addi- 
tion to his planned work is paid for by the 
publishing institution on a fairly liberal basis, 
and the scholar with initiative can thus supple- 
ment his income. Travel and research trips 
within the Soviet Union are also normally cov- 
ered by research institutions; but the problem 
of financing foreign travel is controlled by 
other factors. Institutional financing, however, 
is a subject of much discussion. Expansion of 
library facilities and the attraction of skilled 
librarians, in addition to crowded quarters and 
insufficient funds for the purchase of foreign 
books, are problems confronting Soviet insti- 
tutions where oriental research is carried on. 
Yet it is highly doubtful that ample funds 
would be decisive in alleviating these prob- 
lems. 

Soviet libraries in general, and those con- 
nected with oriental studies in particular, suf- 
fer from severe restrictions which hamper re- 
search. At the Institute of Oriental Studies in 
Leningrad there are two catalogs of non-orien- 
tal language publications. The author catalog 
is fairly complete and the more authoritative 
of the two. The subject or Sistematicheskii 
catalog is analytical only in the vaguest mean- 
ing of that term, and the catalog is not always 
complete or accurate. Books are stored in order 
of acquisition and by size. Consequently, access 
to stacks is entirely pointless, Bibliographical 
work, therefore, must rely in the main on 
non-library catalog resources—published cata- 
logs and lists, the bibliographical information 
of the librarians, etc. The shortage of funds 
and trained personnel make the solution of 
this problem highly improbable, if not abso- 
lutely impossible. 


Soviet Sinology 


There are two glaring defects in Soviet 
orientalogy and especially in the sinological 
field: ignorance of Western and Japanese 
scholarship. The former may be attributed in 
part to non-academic reasons, but organiza- 
tional and financial problems are also respon- 
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sible. The centralized purchasing system of the 
Academy of Sciences, the limited foreign ex- 
change available for book purchases, the dif- 
ficulties in arranging regular and efficient book 
exchanges, and the lack of a union catalog 
system for the main oriental libraries in Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, and other orientalogical centers 
in the Union, combine to impede access to 
Western scholarship. Deficiency in the knowl- 
edge and use of Japanese sources and research 
is largely the result of the lack of any real aca- 
demic exchange with Japan and the lack of 
Japanese language training for China special- 
ists. Whereas specialists in Japanese, Viet- 
namese, or Korean history receive training in 
Chinese, the reverse is not necessarily true, 
either in modern or pre-modern fields, Soviet 
sinologists are aware of this problem, and steps 
will doubtless be taken to correct it. 

The extreme centralization oi Soviet life is 
felt in oriental studies. In university work, all 
theses above the diploma level must be ap- 
proved by committees sitting in Moscow be- 
fore defense of them is allowed in Leningrad. 
The result is time-consuming, frustrating, and 
the time spent on travel and communications 
is wasteful. The centralization of most im- 
portant publishing houses in Moscow creates 
the same difficulties for research scholars. 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to the 
development of Soviet studies on China, how- 
ever, is the use of the prescribed Marxism- 
Leninism ideological framework for all re- 
search. This is most clearly recognized, of 
course, by the non-Marxist observer, but its 
effects are directly felt within Soviet oriental 
studies in two ways. In the first place, it can- 
not but affect the quality of research produced, 
particularly in the area of modern and contem- 
porary studies, though this, of course, would 
never be recognized by a Soviet specialist. Sec- 
ondly, and of equal importance, is its influ- 
ence on the selection of research topics. There 
is a marked tendency, especially among 
younger scholars and students, to shy away 
from work in those areas which would be, 
even under normal conditions, somewhat ten- 
dentious. Pre-modern subjects are much more 
popular for historical research than modern or 
contemporary topics. A majority of the di- 
ploma papers presented for defense in the 
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Chair of Oriental History in May and June 
1959, were in ancient or pre-modern fields. 
The result must be as expected: public aca- 
demic work specializes more in subjects not 
immediately applicable to the current inter- 
national scene, research on current problems 
is restricted more to ministerial institutions, 
and academic publication in the contemporary 
field, with certain important exceptions, par- 
ticularly in the university, tends to be of little 
permanent research value. Here again, one 
finds a distinction between university and 
academy research personnel: there is a stronger 
tendency for senior research personnel in the 
university to deal with current problems in the 
Far Eastern field on a serious research basis 
than there is in the academic institutions. 

Given the nature of Marxist-Leninist theory, 
it is surprising that there is not more of an 
inter-disciplinary approach to Far Eastern 
studies. Collective activity in scholarship would 
also, under normal conditions, tend to support 
this approach. Several explanations may be 
suggested for this admitted shortcoming: one 
is that the concentration of university work in a 
single oriental faculty, and of academic work 
in a distinct institute results in surprisingly 
little communication with specialists in other 
fields, such as economics, anthropology, and 
even philosophy. The traditional approach te 
Chinese studies only serves to reinforce the 
difficulties of communication, Secondly, the 
requirements of a Marxist-Leninist approach 
result in an almost conscious avoidance of an 
inter-disciplinary approach. A specialist in Chi- 
nese literature will, for instance, tend to con- 
centrate almost exclusively, whenever possible, 
on pure literary criticism or research and 
neglect social and economic research which 
would tend to aid his work. Criticism of this 
is frequent and vocal, especially from the 
orthodox. 
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At the same time, Soviet orientalists are not 
able to remove themselves from the struggle 
against revisionism, the struggle for increased 
Marxist-Leninist consciousness in their work. 
As the article in the Problems of Orientalogy 
proclaimed, “The party mobilizes Soviet scien- 
tists for the decisive struggle for the purity of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory against the at- 
tempts of the revisionists and falsifiers to dis- 
tort and pervert the basic position of the doc- 
trine of Marx and Lenin. These instructions of 
the party lie at the basis of the activities of 
Soviet orientalists. Soviet orientalists often 
have come out against revisionists and falsifiers 
of Marxism-Leninism; however, the new prob- 
lems which now stand before the oriental sci- 
ences demand the strengthening of the struggle 
against the ideological opponents of Marxism 
and the apologists of colonialism.” It would 
not be unreasonable, therefore, to expect a 
finer definition of the Marxist content of Soviet 
research in the oriental field. 

The approaching World Congress of Orien- 
talists and the Conference of Sinologists in 
Moscow has created a great deal of deep ex- 
citement in the Soviet Union. Most Soviet 
scholars and institutions engaged in research 
dealing with the Orient are currently involved 
in the preparation of special research and pub- 
lication for the Congress. Soviet orientalists are 
keenly aware that this occasion will provide 
an opportunity for intensive and extensive con- 
tact with their non-Soviet colleagues. In view 
of the fact that this will be the first opportunity 
afforded Soviet scholars for such wide con- 
tact with non-Marxist scholars, the remarks on 
revisionism may be taken as something more 
than just a part of the current anti-revisionist 
campaign. In the case of Soviet orientalogical 
studies, it has a certain immediacy of which 
the Soviet scholars themselves are not aware. 











First International Congress of Mongolian Philologists 


The First International Congress of Mon- 
golian Philologists met in Ulan Bator, capital 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer 
Mongolia), September 1-8, 1959. In addition 
to the many Mongols who participated, twenty- 
eight foreign representatives from fourteen 
countries attended. The Soviet five-man dele- 
gation included three Buryat Mongols and two 
Russians; the Chinese five-man delegation in- 
cluded two Mongols from Inner Mongolia. 
The names of the delegates and the countries 
they represented were: 

People’s Republic of China. Weng Tu-chien 
(Peking: Office of Research in Mongolian His- 
tory, Institute of History of the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Sciences [head of Chinese delegation ]), 
Huan Dzon-dzing (Peking: National Univer- 
sity), Chiu Pu (Kiike Khoto, Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region: Association for Study of 
Mongolian Language), Erdeni Toktoho (Kiike 
Khoto: Institute of Language and Literature), 
Chinggeltei (Kiike Khoto: “Southern Mon- 
golian University”). 

USSR. Dvoryankov (Moscow: Institute of 
Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR [an Iranist; head of Soviet delega- 
tion]), Yurii (George) N. Roerich (Moscow: 
Institute of Oriental Studies), Garma Sanjeev 
(Moscow: Institute of Oriental Studies), 
Tsyden-Dambaev (Ulan Ude, Buryat ASSR: 
Combined Institute of Buryat Language, Liter- 
ature, and History), Dondukovy (Ulan Ude: 
Combined Institute). 

North Korea. Khon Gi Mun. East Germany. 
Rachnevsky (East Berlin), Johannes Schubert 
(Leipzig [Tibetan specialist]), Schnura (East 
Berlin [studying with Sanjeev in Moscow]), 
Griinert (an archaeologist). Czechoslovakia. 
Pavel Poucha (Prague: Institute of Oriental 
Studies). Poland. Kalujinsky (Warsaw). Hun- 
gary. Kathe Kéhalmi (Budapest [ female, pupil 
of Louis Ligeti]). Rumania. Vladimir Drimba 
(Bucharest [Turkic specialist]). 


Contributed by Robert A. Rupen 
University of North Carolina 


Japan. G. Abematsu (Osaka University of 
Foreign Studies), Koretada Sakamoto (Tokyo 
University of Foreign Studies), Shizeo Ozawa 
(Tokyo University of Foreign Studies). India. 
Raghu Vira (Delhi: International Academy of 
Indian Culture). Finland. Pentti Aalto (Hel- 
sinki). 

Great Britain. Charles Bawden (London 
School of Oriental Studies). Canada. Douglas 
Jackson (Seattle: University of Washington 
[geographer]). United States. Udo Posch 
(Seattle: University of Washington, Far East- 
ern and Russian Institute), Robert A. Rupen 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
[ Political Scientist ]). 

This list of conference participants includes 
many of the world’s outstanding Mongolists, 
but also omits some of the best: Poppe, Cleaves, 
Hattori, Mostaert, Heissig, Haenisch, and 
others. Many of these were simply unable to 
come; certainly the Mongols attempted quite 
complete representation. 

Among the Khalkha Mongols of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, those most active and 
most in evidence at the Congress included: 
Tsevegmid, Chairman of the Mongolian Com- 
mittee of Sciences and Higher Education, and 
head of the Congress; Tsendin Damdinsiiren, 
member of the Committee of Sciences and 
Professor of Mongolian Literature at the State 
University in Ulan Bator; Rinchen, Director 
of the Section of Language and Literature of 
the Scientific Committee, Shadavin Lubsanvan- 
din, member of the Scientific Committee and 
Visiting Professor of Mongolian Language at 
the Peking National University; Baldani Sod- 
nom, member of the Scientific Committee; 
Amagagin Lubsandendev, Scientific Com- 
mittee member and Organizational Secretary 
of the Congress; and Sereiter, Scientific Secre- 
tary of the Committee of Sciences. 

Many other Khalkhas participated actively: 
those who read papers included, in addition to 
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the above, Pagvaa, Oyun (female), Dorji, 
Tsevel, Vandui, Gombojav, and Mishig. In 
addition, Khalkhas served as interpreters and 
secretaries for the Congress. Two Kazakhs 
from western Outer Mongolia also took part, 
as did a number of Buddhist lamas from the 
Kandan Monastery in Ulan Bator. 

In addition to the actual sessions from Sep- 
tember 1-8, many supplementary events were 
organized for the conferees: visits to the Gan- 
dan Monastery, the State Library, the circus, 
national games, songs and dances, the opera, 
etc., and especially important were the trips 
out of Ulan Bator to various important his- 
torical and archaeological sites (such as Erdeni 
Dzu—Kara Korum), from September 10-24. 

The Congress itself was a linguistic one, and 
practically all the papers presented and dis- 
cussed dealt entirely with that field. Some 
politically-tinged events occurred, however. 
The report by the head of the Chinese delega- 
tion, Weng Tu-chien, for example, constituted 
a pure political paean to Mao Tse-tung and 
the Communist minorities policy. When the 
Indian representative, Raghu Vira, took the 
floor to speak of some aspects of Tibetan-Mon- 
gol relationships, a Chinese representative 
(Chiu Pu) objected that, “Everybody knows 
that Tibet has always been part of China.” 
One of the U. S. delegates, Rupen, spoke to 
the Congress about the life and contributions 
of the founder of the Mongolian Scientific 
Committee, Tsyben Jamtsarano, which caused 
the Soviet (Buryat Mongol) delegate, Sanjeev, 
to rise and state that Rupen had no right to 
speak of Jamtsarano. Also, some of the news- 
reels shown to the delegates included scenes 
of anti-American demonstrations organized in 
Ulan Bator to protest U. S. activity in Taiwan. 

But these were minor disturbances in funda- 
mentally scholarly meetings. Another impor- 
tant aspect of the Congress was the fine series 
of publications arranged by the Mongols. 
These publications were available to the dele- 
gates, and testify to the considerable scholarly 
achievements of the Mongols in recent years. 
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The publications appear in three series, called 
“Studia Mongolia,” “Studia Folclorica,” and 
“Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum.” They in- 
clude such items as the long-awaited Russian 
translation of the Khalkha Jirum (a legal 
code) by Jamtsarano, catalogues of various 
manuscripts and bibliographies, folklore col- 
lections, a Tibetan-Mongol dictionary, and 
Damdinsiiren’s important chrestomathy of 
Mongolian literature in the old script. These 
publications represent exceptionally important 
contributions to Mongolian studies. 

The Congress hall included interesting pho- 
tographs of outstanding Mongolists, and it is 
worthwhile to note whom the Mongols so 
honor: Choiji Odser, the ancient Tibetan 
scholar who adapted the Uigur alphabet to the 
Mongolian language; Pagva; Zaya Pandida, a 
17th century Oirat scholar; Ayushi; Injinashi, 
an Inner Mongolian author who was the sub- 
ject of Erdeni Toktoho’s paper at the Con- 
gress; Jamyang Giing (a Khalkha) and Tsyben 
Jamtsarano (a Buryat), important in the Mon- 
golian Scientific Committee in the 1920’s; the 
Khalkha author, Natsogdorj, subject of the 
paper by Sodnom; the “first Buryat scholar,” 
Dorji Banzarov; I. J. Schmidt, translator of 
“Sagang Secen”; Kovalevsky, the compiler of 
a great Mongolian-Russian-French dictionary; 
Golstinsky, author of an important Mongolian- 
Russian dictionary; Ramstedt, the great Fin- 
nish Mongolist; Vladimirtsov, the Russian au- 
thor of “Social Structure of the Mongols”; 
Potanin, the famous Russian geographer and 
traveler; Kotvich, the Polish Mongolist; Paul 
Pelliot, the great French Mongolian scholar; 
and Kozin, the Russian translator of Mongo- 
lian epic poetry. 

The Mongols organized this first Interna- 
tional Congress in Ulan Bator very well. Eng- 
lish, Chinese, and Russian translation was pro- 
vided, with earphones supplied for each dele- 
gate. The Congress was a significant event, 
and should mark a new and higher stage in 
Mongolian studies throughout the world. 





Editor, Journal of Asian Studies 


Dear Sir: 


The rather rhetorical nature of Mr. R. P. 
Dore’s review of my book (The Rise of the 
Merchant Class in Tokugawa Japan, 1600- 
1868: An Introductory Survey, Vol. V, Mono- 
graphs of the Association for Asian Studies) 
almost necessitates a reply. Two-thirds of Mr. 
Dore’s short review in the Journal for May 
1959 is devoted to an expression of disappoint- 
ment that I neither refute nor prove the “plati- 
tude” that the growth of the money economy 
“made the collapse of feudalism inevitable.” 
He does infer later (in paragraph 3) that this 
was not, after all, the purpose of the book. But 
the terms in which he formulates the issue 
obscure the fact that I have presented the 
growth of the money economy as an impor- 
tant, but by no means the sole factor in the 
decline of Tokugawa feudalism. I am confi- 
dent that the readers for whom my book is 
intended have not (as has Mr. Dore) waded 
into the Marxian morass of the “Tokyo ideol- 
ogues.” Most Western students of Japan are 
not only happily unaware of this “orthodoxy” 
which Mr. Dore apparently would like to see 
demolished, but would reject it if it were pre- 
sented to them. 

The real issue which Mr. Dore raises is the 
very difficult problem of the weight which 
should be assigned to the rise of the money 
economy as a factor in the decline of feudal- 
ism. How, for example, can we measure with 
any accuracy the degree that feudal dues in 
labor or in kind were commuted to money 
payments, or the extent of the substitution of 
hired mercenaries for hereditary retainers? 
About all we know now is that some writers 
deplored these practices and the authorities 
futilely legislated against them. But far more 
important than the commutation of feudal 
dues mentioned by Mr. Dore was the fact that 
rice became a commercial commodity and few 
feudal lords or samurai ever saw their income 
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in the form of rice. They received money from 
the merchants, often in the form of advances 
paid long before the crops were harvested. The 
development of usury and capitalistic invest- 
ment as well as the illegal purchase and sale 
of land and samurai status should also be 
added to the list of evidences of the substitu- 
tion of the “cash nexus” for feudal relations. 
Money from big city merchants like Mitsui 
and money and active participation from pro- 
vincial merchants both financed and helped to 
assure the success of the anti-Tokugawa armies. 
Even this sketchy summary should suggest 
that my statement, “the unprecedented rise of 
the money economy and the merchants who 
controlled it signalled the decline of the feudal 
society and made an important contribution to 
the fall of the Tokugawa regime,” may not be 
an exaggerated claim. 

In regard to my arguments for the growth 
in the power of the merchants vis-a-vis feudal 
authorities, I have not argued that the mer- 
chants were ever capable of open opposition. 
However, there was an increase in the effec- 
tiveness of their passive resistance evidenced, 
for example, in the reduction of the forced 
loans actually delivered, the blacklisting of 
debtors, and the evasion of economic restric- 
tions. But the challenge to the Tokugawa bu- 
reaucracy of the merchants and the economy 
they controlled is most strikingly demonstrated 
in the increasingly spectacular failures of the 
regime in its conscious efforts to control the 
merchants, solve the mounting financial crisis, 
and restore feudal discipline. The culmination 
of the “three great reforms” revealed to all the 
inescapable fact that the old regime was not 
only economically but politically bankrupt. As 
for the solidarity of merchant organizations, 
they were formed early in the period in order 
to gain a degree of security against a strong 
and arbitrary government. They were tied to 
the feudal system and their decline in the nine- 
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teenth century when the regime, although per- 
haps still arbitrary, was no longer strong, can- 
not be equated with a decline in the strength 
of the merchant class. On the contrary, this 
organizational decline coincided with (and 
was partly caused by) a rise in the long-buried 
spirit of commercial enterprise and individual- 
ism in both city and provincial merchants, 
many of whom assisted in the Restoration 
movement and were successful in the new 
Meiji economic world. This does not mean 
that the merchants as individuals were leaders 
in the movement, and this contrast to Euro- 
pean development is important in understand- 
ing Meiji and post-Meiji history. 

In all fairness to Mr. Dore, he has un- 
doubtedly raised this issue of an “orthodoxy” 
to stimulate further thought and research on 
this problem. I agree that there is a need for 
such a study which, to give a full picture, 
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would have to be projected well into the Meiji 
period to analyze all the forces which moti- 
vated the meiji leaders in their step-by-step 
surgical removal of the feudal system from 
the body politic. In addition, there is room, as 
Mr. Dore says, for a dozen theses in this field. 
My attempt, despite the present stage of schol- 
arship, to write a general survey of a very large 
subject was, in part, to suggest and stimulate 
such studies. 

Cuartes D. SHELDON 
Bethesda, Maryland 
August 28, 1959 


P.S. Generalizations in Chapter III are meant 
to apply to the first century of the period, 
when merchant organizations took their basic 
form. And alas, I found Prof. Miyamoto’s en- 
tire work on the merchant mentality abstract, 
although perhaps not bleak. 











New Patterns of 
Democracy in India 


By VERA MICHELES DEAN. Under the conditions of an underde- 
veloped economy only now emerging from the Middle Ages, India’s 
multiracial, multireligious, multilingual society cannot but be regarded 
as evolving new patterns of democracy. The West must recognize that 
in a developing country even a modest measure of growing democracy 
represents a resounding victory over the temptations of totalitarianism. 


$4.75 


The Chinese Family in the 
Communist Revolution 


By C. K. YANG. Employing the structure-function approach, the author 
analyzes the modern changes that have—probably irretrievably—re- 
moved the family from its core position in the Chinese social structure. 
Much of the data are drawn from Communist sources not previously 
available. (Distributed for the Technology Press of M.I.T.) $6.00 


A Chinese Village in 
Early Communist Transition 


By C. K. YANG. Tradition-bound and semi-autonomous, the agricul- 
tural village has long been the foundation of Chinese culture. How 
successful have the Communists been in shattering old patterns and re- 
integrating village life? This important book evaluates developments 
to 1951. (Distributed for the Technology Press of M.I.T.) $6.50 


Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and 
the Mind of Modern China 


By JOSEPH R. LEVENSON. “Without even aiming directly at the 
question, Mr. Levenson in his study of the modern Chinese mind has 
supplied a most significant clue to the fact of a Communist China to- 
day... . In fulfilling his scholarly assignment of deducing history from 
biography, Mr. Levenson has written a history that is pregnant with 
meaning.”—GEORGE KAO, Christian Science Monitor $4.00 


Studies on the Population 
of China, 1368-1953 


By PING-TI HO. In this exhaustive study and interpretation of China’s 
population, Dr. Ho “has put all future workers on this subject in his 
debt,” says John K. Fairbank. Through an intimate knowledge of his 
subject, and long research, the author has succeeded in clearing up much 
of the confusion which has always attended interpreting China’s multi- 
tudes on a historical basis. $6.00 


Order from your bookseller 
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COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA 


Challenge to American Policy 
By A. DOAK BARNETT 


The emergence of Communist China as a major and dynamic power on the 
Asian mainland has profoundly changed the balance of political and stra- 
tegic power in the world. What does the continuing growth in Communist 
China’s strength and influence mean for the future of the free countries of 
Asia and for United States policy? What are the principal ways in which 
the Chinese Communist regime exerts its power at home and abroad? What 
policies can best serve American interests and those of non-Communist Asia 
in the next five or ten years? 


These questions are dealt with comprehensively in this full-scale study 
of Communist China and its impact on Asia by an author who was born in 
China and has devoted his career since World War II to an investigation of 
China’s actions and intentions. In this book Mr. Barnett offers authoritative 
discussions of Communist China as a totalitarian state; its varied policies of 
attraction, pressure, and subversion throughout Asia; its energetic programs 
of trade and aid; the role of the Overseas Chinese; Peking’s relations with 
the Communist parties in other Asian countries; the aims and strains of the 
Sino-Soviet alliance. He concludes with a probing examination of United 
States policy toward Communist China, with particular emphasis on the 
dangerous situation in the Taiwan Strait area, the question of the seating 
of mainland China in the United Nations, and the present American atti- 
tudes toward diplomatic recognition of the Peking regime. $6.95 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF 
THE WORLD, 1960 


Parliaments, Parties and Press 
Edited by WALTER H. MALLORY 


“Comment on this familiar publication is unnecessary. One can only say: 
tritely that it has become an indispensable reference book for all students 
of comparative government.”—American Political Science Review. $4.50 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS FOR THE 
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58 EAST 68TH STREET + NEW YORK 21 

















THE CHINA QUARTERLY 
A NEW JOURNAL OF COMMENT AND DOCUMENTATION 


The first issue, due to appear in January 1960, is devoted to an overall review of the 
Communist regime at the conclusion of its first decade. Howard L. Boorman, G, F. 
Hudson, C. P. FitzGerald, Michael Lindsay, Stuart Kirby, Benjamin Schwartz, H. Arthur 
Steiner, Guy Wint, Karl A. Wittfogel contribute their thoughts on the occasion of this 
anniversary. 

Three leading specialists consider in detail the Communist Chinese record in their 
particular fields: Li Choh-ming writes on the economy, Robert C. North traces the de- 
velopment of China’s relations with the Soviet Union and Guy Wint assesses the impact 
of a resurgent China upon Asia. 

George N. Patterson, the medical missionary who knows many of the Khamba rebel 
leaders, will analyze the history of Communist rule in Tibet. 

The China Quarterly will provide a forum for the many divergent views on Com- 
munist China. Karl Wittfogel criticises the “Maoist” interpretation of Chinese history 
endorsed by Conrad Brandt, John K. Fairbank and Benjamin Schwartz. Professor 
Schwartz will reply in Issue Two. 


Editorial Board: G. F. Hudson and Roderick MacFarquhar (Editor) 


THE CHINA QUARTERLY, SUMMIT HOUSE, 
1-g LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON W.1 
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INDIA QUARTERLY 


(A Journal of International Affairs) 


Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 
it is devoted to the objective study and discussion of current Indian and 
International political, economic and defence problems. India Quarterly 


is now in its sixteenth year of publication. 


Annual Subscription $2.80 or 20s. post free 


Please send subscription order to: 


Administrative Secretary 
INDIAN COUNCIL OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Sapru House, New Delhi-1 (India) 
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MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Editor 
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I, MONEY ECONOMY IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN 


A study in the use of coins, by Delmer M. Brown. 1951. viii, 128 pp. Bibliography. 
Cloth $2.50 


Il. cHINA’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS 


A study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, with documents, by Earl Swisher. 
1951. xxi, 844 pp. Glossary, bibliography. Cloth $7.50 


III. LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF THAILAND 
By G. William Skinner. 1958. xvii, 363 pp. 9 charts. Cloth $6.50 
IV, stam UNDER RAMA 111, 1824-1851 


By Walter F. Vella. 1957. viii, 180 pp., 2 illustrations, 4 maps, appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Cloth $5.00 


V. THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN, 1600-1868 


An introductory survey, by Charles David Sheldon. 1958. ix, 200 pp. Glossary, bib- 
liography, index. Cloth $5.00 


VI. CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 


A survey of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900, by L. F. Comber, B.A., F.R.AS. 


1959. viii, 324 pp., 15 illustrations, 1 map in color, 5 maps, bibliography, index. Cloth 
$6.50. 
VII, THe TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES 


mPa Wang Liu. 1959. x, 264 pp. 1 illustration, 50 tables, bibliography. 
Cloth $5.50. 


VIII. A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI SYSTEM 
By Thomas O. Beidelman. 1959. iv, 86 pp., bibliography, index. Cloth $2.50. 
IX. COLONIAL LABOR POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 1910-1941 
By J. Norman Parmer. 1959. Appr. 336 pp., 2 maps. Im press. 
X. BANKHUAD—A COMMUNITY STUDY IN THAILAND 


By Howard Keva Kaufman. 1959. Appr. 256 pp. 6 plates, 8 illustrations. To be 
published fall 1959. In press. 
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